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Nelson was visibly disturbed 
by the rector’s firm hold on 
the situation. “But,” he stut- 
tered, ‘Mr. Bascom is the rich- 
est man in the parish, and his 
influence is strong. You will 
find that everyone defers to his 
judgment as a matter of course.” 
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of Regeneration,” etc. 























No we begin the new novel by Dr. 
Brady. We meet the Lovells, fathes 
and son, who are to enact big roles in the 
story, and Dorothy Arden, a piuszling 


character. Also the parent , D 


CHAPTER I! 


[f.. S I said, my boy, you have 
A had your fling. I never had 
mine, but I determined that 
you should enjoy yours; 
and now it is time to think of sctt] 
down.” began Godfrey Lovell as he 
and his son Robert settled themselves 
omfortably in easy chairs on cither 
side of a huge wood fire in the library 
of the great Lovell mansion on Fiftl 
Avenue. 

“T agree with you entirely, Father,” 
answered the young man. 

It was so unusual for anyone t 

agree with Godfrey Lovell that hi 
elanced at his son with instant sus 

picion. Nothing, however, could be 
more guileless than the appearance of 


} 


the vounger man. 
“You.” pursued Godfrey. “1 
had to work as I did, as I do 
now—” 

“Nonsense.” broke in the son chee 
fully, ‘you can stop to-morrow if you 
want to. You have all the money on 
earth.” 
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Cusstlis, but we Just miss mectine Aliss 
Cassilis herself. However, she countes 
before us liter, and assumes a wiost 
startling part in the pussles which are 
presented on The Island of Surprise. 


“Tt is not the question of money 
that keeps me at it.” rejoined the 
other quietly, “but I must go on. 1 
shall never stop until—” 

“No, I suppose not.” answered his 
son. “Well, go ahecad—and let the 
quitting time be long deferred.” 

“Amen to that,” said his father. 

“But we are wandering from the 
subject, and if there is anything on 
earth I admire it is your power of 
concentration, which T sée so clearly,” 
said Robert. 

“Your discernment does — you 
credit.” 

“Thank you, Father. It is by that 
quality I intend to make my career.” 

“You mean ?” 

“To study men and women until I 
know what they will do under given 
conditions.” 

“To divine what your enemy will 
do, to decide what he must do, even 
to force him to do it, and then to 
meet him and beat him at his own 
game, to bend him to your will- 
that’s been my principle.” 

“And your practice. too.” 
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“T have read somewhere that it is the 
practice of great soldiers, and business 
is warfare without any Hague Conven- 
tions. Now,” continued the father 
equably, “I do not know just what sort 
of head you have for business, although 
naturally I have not had you under ob- 
servation for years 
without learning something of your qual- 


some twenty-seven 
ities.” 

“T should be glad to have vau appraise 
them,” Robert with 

“To am about 
father. “I have 
everything you attempt well. 

“Vhank you.” 

“But that you do too many thi 
to do any 
Whether you can cor 
cannot tell, but I you 
am disposed to give you an opportunity. 
I recognize that much left to 
initiative and that I can get 


said interest. 
repli | his 
that 


to do SO, 


observed you do 


thing supremely 
wentrate or not I 
an and | 


one 
smi 
think 


must be 
your own 


the best results out of you by giving 
you the chance to select for yourself.” 
“And what did you propose as possi 
bilities for my choosing 2?” asked his son, 
not a little nettled by this cool apprais« 
he 


ment and this discussion of him as if he 


were an impersonal machine his father 
owned, a latent force he might develop. 

“The range in the world of business is 
practically unlimited. What I do not 
already own I can get: opportunities 
that are not already open I 
The you - 
banks, great enterprises. Choose.” 

“I regret to say, my dear father. 


t 


that none of these things appeals to me at 


can create 


world is before railroads, 


all,” was the astonishing answer. 
“THE financial magnate of the novel 
and the stage is irascible and hasty ; 
he loses his temper on short notice. and 
to browbeat is one of the choice weapons 
in 
Godfrey Lovell was as cool and con 
trolled as any man. 
burst at his son’s surprising declaration, 


his armory: the real one is different. 
There was no out 


although it was sufficiently disappoint 
ing and inexplicable. 
“Don't vou want to do 
achieve success, be something other than 
the son of your father?” he asked. 
responded the young 


something, 


“Of course,” 
man coolly. 
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“To you intend to go for one of the 
professions, law, medicine, engineering 
—politics ?” 

“The last does not appeal to me, and 
at twenty-seven I am hardly likely to 
return to take 
others.” 

“What other profession is there?” in- 
quired his father. 

“There is one other which makes con- 
siderable stir in the world—literature.”’ 

“Ah,” exclaimed the father. “I had 
not thought of that.” 

He conjured up in his mind the pro- 
verbial necessitous literary hack of mod- 
ern Grubb Street and he shook his head 
mournfully at the prospect. 

“You seem — surprised,” 

Robert Lovell, “but even from the mate 
rial point of view it is not a profession 
to be disdained. There are some men and 
women who have made fortunes at it.” 

“T had thought.” said his father, sud- 

thrusting 


to school lessons in the 


continued 


denly reversing himself and 
swiftly, as was his habit, “that the re- 
wards of literature usually only came to 
those who were oblivious to its financial 
possibilities.” 

“Your observation is a shrewd one, sir, 
albeit a bit old-fashioned.” said his son, 
looking meditatively at the top of his 
cigar, “and it shows me that if I inherit 
some of your qualities I shall succeed in 
the making of books.” 

“T never posed as a literary man.” said 
Godfrey Lovell, laughing in spite of him 
self. “My literary efforts have been con 
fined to the perpetration of certain busi- 
ness documents which have 
ceptible of but one meaning.” 

“And that was what you intended to 
convey, doubtless.” 

“As a matter of fact people generally 
understood what I meant.” 

“And you never wasted words in 

“T never wasted anything, except—” 
He stopped abruptly. 

“Were you going to make me and my 
course an exception 2?” 

“No, and on second thought, since I 
deliberately allowed you to chonse that 
course, I should have no right to ques- 
tion its wisdom or censure you for it.” 

This the second 


been sus 


was allusion to his 
dependence that Robert Lovell had re- 
ceived that evening. He had thought the 
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determination of his life had been with 
him; he thought so still, and his father’s 
cool assumption irked him. However, 
sii.ce he had affairs of moment to dis- 
cuss, he let the matter pass. 

“To return to my career,” he said 
calmly and yet with a sudden growing 
seriousness of purpose: “I have decided 
to write.” 

“And 
write ?” 

“Novels—romances—stories. I know 
as much of life. 1 take it. as any man of 
my age, perhaps more. Everything that 
the world can give me I have had, 
through your gencrosity.” 

“Except experience.” 

“But if all authors waited for expe- 
rience, the joy of youth would vanish 
from literature.” 

“T have noticed that you have some 
power of penetration,” observed the 
older man, pleased with the answer. 

“Thank you, and I think I can do it. 
I have been talking to Bob Dosner.” 

“T don’t recall the name.” 

“He is the son of the great Dosner 
publishing house. He was with me in 
college and is full of enthusiasm for the 
writing game. I told him the plot of 
a story I have evolved. He urges me to 
write it, and he says if it comes up to the 
scenario it ought to be a big success.” 

“Um,” said the father, not too deeply 
impressed. ‘I have always heard that 
imagination was a prime requisite for 
success in literature.” 

“TJ have that quality in a large meas- 
ure —at least I should — because you 
have it too.” 

“T never wrote a story in my li 
I should not have the slightest idea how 
to begin or what to say; in fact, I lack 
every quality that—” 

“Pardon me, but you have it in fullest 
measure.” 

The older man threw back his head 
and laughed. but he was genuinely inter- 
ested. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. You are a great 
business man.” 

“But business is based upon facts.” 

“In this case the supposition is en- 
tirely wrong. I am not a business man, 
but I know. I maintain that you can’t be 


what have you decided to 


res 
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a great business man without a great im- 
agination. You have to see things in the 
future; you have got to think a result 
out in your mind. Before you can trans- 
late your ideas into realities you have got 
to develop them in your soul. You must 
dream dreams and see visions.” 

“But business is not supposed to have 
any soul; and as for dreams—” 

“Nonsense, Father. You are presented 
with a body of hard, cold facts. condi- 
tions, circumstances — the world 
only those facts. The great man manip- 
ulates them to his needs, but he’s got to 
see the needs first. The successful man 
adds the imaginative touch just as the 
successful writer adds the fictional touch 
to the facts of life. It is those touches 
which enable either to achieve.” 

“Well, I never thought of it in that 
way, but it seems reasonable.” 

“Exactly, and your unwilling accept- 
ance of my proposition is evidence, is it 
not, of my capacity ?” 

“T admit,” said his father, “that you 
have the better of me in this little argu- 
ment. I must confess that I have thought 
little of literature in the abstract. I have 
not had time to read many books, al- 
though I have read life and men.” 

“Exactly, and when you put life and 
men —and_ incidentally women — into 
books, with the fictional touch, you have 
literature.” 

“T see. Well, 
share of this world’s goods I can give 
or leave you enbugh money for every 
ordinary or extraordinary need. and a 
little fame might not come amiss with 
it all. You may have made a_ good 
choice. I am disposed to let you try it.” 


sees 


since we have our 


IKE most men who are unfamiliar 

with the making of books, it sud- 
denly seemed to the older man a fine 
thing to have his name on the title page 
of a book. It didn’t make much differ- 
ence what kind of book it was, to be 
sure, so long as it was a success. Again 
Robert Lovell was conscious of the as- 
sumption of superiority. He winced a 


little but showed another quality of 
successful authorship which few, espe- 
cially new writers, achieve — self- 
restraint. 


“Now how can I participate in this 
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literary game of vours or co-operate with 
you in vour endeavors ?” 
~ “Well sir.” answered his son. “there is 
a way: Will you lend me Miss Arden a 
time? | have learned to think on 
my feet: I can talk what I 
press much better than [I can write it. | 
want to dictate this story to her.” 

“Why to her?” 

“Because she’s the best stenographer 
I know: a perfect machine.” 

“My boy.” said his father, “she’s much 
more than a machine: she possesses one 


1 


other quality without which good work 


short 
have to e@x- 


between two people cannot be — sym- 
pathy.” 
“And is 
imagination 
“Not for 
the father. 
lost my appendix ?” 
ei was during 
year at Harvard.” 
“Well, before the operation I told 
Doctor Schenck I didn’t want any sym- 
pathetic nurses to pat me on the head or 


there well as 
in business 2” 
the other fellow.” laughed 


“Do you remember when | 


sympathy as 


sir; it my second 


‘poor fellow’ me or any of that sort of 
thing. I wanted women who were all 
business and who would attend strictly 


to it. IT wish you could have seen the 
cold blooded group he got for me. They 
were wonderfully efficient but utterly de 
* ° } : } ‘¢ ’ 
void of the human kindness. 
barely civil. Did anyone tell 


milk of 
Ieebergs 
vou what happened when [ came out 
from the cther 2” 

“No, sic.” 

“Well. [ was simply whirling in a vast 
sickening vortex. I never experienced 
such a lost. floating, helpless sensation. 
breaking in on me ani 
wanted. I tried to be 
very suc- 


IT heard a voice 
asking me what I 
came but I must confess not 
cessfully. T said. ‘1 don’t 
pathy but IT would like to hold some- 
body’s hand! [ held that 
for two mortal hours. I never heard the 
last of it.” 

“And do you want me to hold Miss 
Arden’s hand ?” 

“Don’t you dare, you 
grace. But the incident ought to show 
you what I mean.” 

“[T see your viewpoint, Father, but it 
isn’t mine. can't 
that cold, restrained, methodical, clear- 


want anv sym 


nurse’s han: 


voung scape- 


Besides, I conceive of 
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headed young business woman as sym- 
pathetic, and I don’t wish to.” 

“In all my most private affairs, have 
you not observed that I do not use any 
other secretary but Miss Arden? I repose 
more confidence in her than I do in any 
other human being. Now, I flatter my- 
self IT am too good a judge of human 
nature to have developed that habit with- 
out unequivocal evidence of her discre- 
tion and of her interest in and sympathy 
with her work. It is a mistake to look 
upon a stenographer as a machine. It 
is a noble profession, and because of that 
lack, there are few who achieve 
success at it. I pay Miss Arden the big- 
gest salary of any weman in New York, 
and she is worth it; therefore, you want 
her.” 

‘T said you had a wonderful imag- 
ination, sir. IT only want accuracy and 
I'll do all the thinking that is 


very 


speed. 
necessary.” 

“But did it never occur to you that a 
sympathetic listener might help you to 
think? However—it’s a pity to waste 


Miss Arden on you, but [Vl] allow it.” 
CHAPTER II 
The Sympathetic Master piece 
ISS DOROTHY ARDEN’S con- 
dition differed widely from that of 
Mr. Robert Lovell. For one thing, she 


enjoyed little that money could buy ex- 
cept independence. Had she but known 
it. that meant all the difference in the 
world. 

When father. mother. money, friends, 
all had gone in one fell swoop of daring 
vet disastrous speculation, with its at- 
tendant consequences, she had with- 
drawn herself immediately from her 
world, had made for herself a new place 
in a new world, since humanity cannot 
disembodied and without material 
She had been beautifully 


live 
environment. 
educated in a most expensive and im- 
practical way. But when she sought to 
turn her training into money she found 
it comparatively worthless. With the 
slender financial remnants that had been 
left after her father’s suicide and 
her mother’s death. she fitted herself to 
be a stenographer. Finishing her course 











“In all my most private affairs, I do not use any other secretary but Miss Arden. 
do in any other human being.” 
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I repose more confidence in her than I 
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at a business school, she presented her- 
self at the Lovell offices. where her name 
cained her access to the head. 

Now the battle which her father had 
lost had been waged against Godfrey 
Lovell. It 
conqueror felt any compunctions of con- 
mind 
; it had been a fair fight and 
He was 


would be wrong to say the 


science over his course; his was 
quite at case 
that was all there was about it. 
not responsible for the consequences to 
the man had attacked 
But he was glad to help the daughter, 
especially since she showed a commend- 
able help herself. He 
promptly gave her a minor position in 
his office. But he did something more: he 


who him. 


inclination to 


kept an eve on her. 

He tried 
steadily advancing her until, after sev- 
eral years of service, when had 
reached the ave of twenty-five, he made 
secretaries. To her he 
committed his most private and_ secret 
correspondence. In her discretion, he 
reposed his most unbounded trust. In 
his association with her he took pleasure 


her in divers positions, 


she 


her one of his 


and. satisfaction. 
C \PTAINS of industry are regarded 
as suspicious of everything and 
everybody. Half their success rests upon 
faith in humanity — individual 
humanity, that is—and the other half 
almost might be said to depend upon 
their ability to individuals in 
whom to repose confidence. 

Dorothy Arden bore no grudge 
against Lovell for her father’s downfall. 
She realized that Lovell had fought fair. 

She was proud of her position, of his 
Her salary made her in 
dependent, She might even have 
achieved some triumph socially in her 
present smaller world. But hi 
fancy for being first in a little Iberian 


the 
ner 
l 
} 
il 


select 


confidence. 


she had no 
village; it was Rome or nothing. 
Dorothy had shone athletically in her 
college. She was a dashing horse-woman, 
had been —a good golf player 
and an expert at tennis. things, 
to be sure, were of the past, but they 
had left their mark. She carried her- 
self well; she held her head high and 
like the village blacksmith, feared not 
any man. Her mouth was just a trifle 


or she 


These 
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large for the otherwise classic beauty of 
her regular features, which were cold. 
passionless, almost emotionless. ler 
perfect profile could have been cut as 
an intaglio without change. 

Now her impassive, statuesque bearing 
Was partly natural and partly schooled 
Astride a horse, on the links, or facing 
a net, she different woman. <A 
flush could play on that cheek; those 
clear dark eyes could flash; that 
steady voice ring with temper or break 
into merriment. But 
rarely arcse. 

Godfrey Lovell understood. appreci- 
ated, admired and liked that calmness, 
that withdrawal; and he liked it the 
more because he saw the human woman 
beneath. He had her cheek burn 
and her eves sparkle as she divined the 
purport of some brilliant thrust of his 
in some brief letter. ‘Vo be sure. human- 
ity was machinery in the eves of the cap 
tain of industry. But Godfrey Lovell, 
while usually committed to that fact. 
was the more pleased to find sometimes 
a sympathetic soul in the mechanism he 
set in motion. The very rarity of the 
quality enhanced it. 

Indeed, he realized with a certain dis- 
may as he reflected afterward upon the 
interview with his son, that his endorse 
ment of her had been a thought 
warm and circumstantial for prudence. 
Perhaps he had made that rare thing for 

blunder. For all his regard for 
the girl and his willingness to advance 
her fortunes, he would not have contem 
plated for a moment the possibility of 
iny other relation to his son than that 
she now occ upied. 


Was a 
. ] 
Cool, 


these con | tic ns 


seen 


too 


him, a 


Mis ARDEN received notice of her 
assignment to the work of Mr. 


Robert Lovell with the same impassivity 
with which she would have taken a letter 
adding another railroad or another bank 
to her principal’s already over-stocked 
supply. Although her employer scruti- 
nized her in vague uneasiness as he told 
her to report to his son, he could see 
nothing to aggravate his suspicions. 
One of Robert Lovell’s whims had 
been to have a private office adjacent to 
his father’s suite in the Megalithic Build- 
ing. What his son wanted of an office, 
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the father could not see: but he had 
acquiesced in this demand as in most 
things for which the boy asked. Robert's 
name was on the door; he wrote letters 
there ; and various boards and committees 
of organizations and associations of 
which he was a member, all of an ephem- 
eral and pleasure-seeking character. 
became accustomed to meet there. so 
that the place was not altogether orna- 
mental. ‘The father’s tastes were ex- 
quisitely simple. Robert’s more ornate. 
The older man’s offices were almost 
meagerly furnished. Not so the son’s. 

Stunning pictures, the youthful note 
predominant, hung upon the walls; the 
rarest mahogany desks and chairs stood 
upon the richest Persian rugs. There 
was a well stocked buffet and an ice-box 
that was a dream; and neither was there 
for ornament. 

Opening the door the next morning, 
Robert Lovell divested himself of his 
hat and overcoat and sat down at the 
desk. He called his father up on the 
private telephone, reminded him of his 
proffer of the night before and upon 
his confirmation summoned Miss Arden. 


CHAPTER III 
An Accident te the Machinery 


OBERT LOVELL looked at Miss 

Arden with a new interest. He had 
reflected at length upon his father’s 
words and had found them. like most of 
the older man’s deliverances, interest- 
ing and stimulating. To him she was still 
the machine, yet not quite the machine 
she would otherwise have appeared, and 
there was a different intent and compre- 
hension in the keen, direct look which 
enveloped her as she entered the room. 
She felt this immediately, and as like 
begets like. she returned his gaze in a 
way quite different from the casual man- 
ner with which she had previously sought 
to survey him. 

That fortunate or unfortunate slip by 
Mr. Godfrey Lovell had precipitated a 
situation. What should develop from it 
was still on the knees of the gods. The 
moment was slight yet tense. For one 
thing, Dorothy Arden heretofore had 
never permitted herself to dwell upon 


any possible relationship to the magnifi- 
cent young heir to the house. She had 
invariably assumed a more splendid in- 
difference to him than she exhibited to 
any other human being. 

Robert Lovell instinctively had recog- 
nized this temperamental attitude. He 
had responded by exactly the same care- 
ful consideration he would have given 
to a delicately adjusted, high priced 
machine. Indeed he had always thought 
of her in that way, although now he 
could never think of her in exactly that 
way again. Their present relations were 
different and their future relations in- 
evitably would become more different. 

Why beat about the bush? A random 
remark made certain changes in the re- 
lationship between a beginning young 
author, heart whole and fancy free, and 
a young woman, presumably in the same 
condition, who was to act as his amanu- 
ensis. How those changes would work 
out and what new relationships would 
result no one had the least idea. 

As is usual in such dramatic introduc- 
tions, conversation was decidedly com- 
monplace. It is usually only in romances 
that language matches heroism or rises 
to the pitch of great crises. The life 
romance of these two began with an ex- 
change of good mornings. After that 
there was a little pause which the woman, 
true to type, broke first. 

“Your father directed me to report 
to you, Mr. Lovell, as soon as you came 
in, and requested me to place my services 
at your disposal.” 

Miss Arden frequently had “taken” 
Robert Lovell’s dictation, but it had 
been confined to letters, reports and 
other unimportant matters. Although 
no details had been vouchsafed her, she 
had divined that this new work was to be 
something quite different, because God- 
frey Lovell had remarked pathetically 
that he would be forced to dispense with 
her services himself for the next few 
months. 

“Ves, Miss Arden.” said Robert Lovell, 
continuing his survey of her in an en- 
tirely respectful and almost impersonal 
way. He hesitated a moment; his face 
flushed a little; he smiled a little. There 
was some embarrassment in the confes- 
sion to a man in his circumstances and 
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She was still dazed and bewildered. The arm 
of the young man was about her shoulders; he 
was holding her tenderly and bathing her brow. 
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station. “I am going to write a book. 
I] find I can think better on my feet, as 
it were, and I intend to avail myself of 
your services to take it down and trans- 
cribe it for me. I presume you have no 
objection 2” 

“None,” answered the woman briefly, 
giving the impression that taking books, 
or letters, or anything else, was alike 
indifferent to her. 

“My father seemed to think that you 
could assist me by your—by—’” 

He hesitated in unusual confusion 

“Yes, by what 2?” 

“By your expertness and — er 
your speed,” he went on lamely, where- 
at she instantly divined that this was 
not at all what Robert Lovell had in 
mind. But true to her custom she asked 
no questions. 

“T am entirely at your service, Mr. 
Lovell,” she returned in the most busi 
ness-like way. in spite of her rapidly 
beating heart. 

She sat down opposite him at the big 
desk and opened her note book. 

“Tf vou please,” said Lovell, leaving 
his place at the desk, “I would rather 
you sat in my place. I may want to walk 
up and down the room—indeed, [ prob- 
ably shall—and in that event I should 
be dictating to your back.” 

Just why a man could not dictate 
to the back of a machine as well as the 
front of one, provided the machine 
would work equally well in either posi- 
tion, was a question Robert Lovell might 
not have been able to answer. Without 
a word, Miss Arden resignedly, 
went to the other side of the desk, sat 
down with her back to the wall, where 
she faced the room and opened her note 
book again. 

“IT am ready,” she said. 


— and 


rose 


HE French have a saying that it is 

the first blow that counts. Experi- 
enced authors have declared that from a 
technical point of view it is much harder 
to start a novel than it is to end one. 
Robert Lovell ran his hand across his 
brow in the most approved literary fash- 
ion, took a few steps up and down the 
room and finally came to full stop. He 
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faced Miss Arden, opened his mouth 
and said nothing. She waited calmly, 
surveying him, of course, but only as a 
part of the general furniture of the large 
room. She was certainly living up to his 
estimate of her, but he found something 
singularly irritating in the too obvious 
mechanism of the .ituation, and the 
longer she waited impassively the more 
his irritation grew. He decided that his 
father had been crazy in saving that this 
woman was sympathetic. Not that it 
mattered. His ideas—literary, that is— 
had gone wandering. The story for the 
moment was in abevance. He had to say 
something, and he began thus lamely. 

“Are you not interested in this story?” 

“Do you wish me to take that down? 
Is that part of the beginning?” 

“Certainly not,” he said with some as- 
perity. “T am asking an opinion of you.” 

“T have no facts on which to base an 
opinion,” was the quick answer. 

“T mean are you not interested in the 
idea of doing a story? Does it not appeal 
to you as a pleasanter task than the writ- 
ing of stereotyped letters about business 
and so on?” 

“Since conversation is a prelude to 
your work,” said Miss Arden, “let me 
tell you that there are few things more 
interesting in literature and life, as I 
have experienced either or both, than 
vour father’s letters. He is not only mak- 
ing money, which is known to many, 
but he is making history, which is known 
to few. It is flattering to one’s self 
esteem to be one of the few and to be in 
a small measure a part of the making.” 

“*VWagna pars fui,” queted Lovell 
under his breath. 

“No, ‘minima, ” 
slightly smiling. 

“Where did you learn Latin?” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Lovell, but is it 
necessary to go into my past history be- 
fore we get to work?” she asked, smil- 
ing with suspicious sweetness. 

“T beg your pardon.” he began, some- 
what hurt by her reserve. “Of course it 
is no business of mine.” 

He knew absolutely nothing of the 
young woman’s history; he had never 
before cared to inquire; but he made a 


answered the girl, 


Continued on page 814 of this issue. 























“Well, Artie, 
let’s turn in. 
I've got to be 
up early.” 
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“Ghe Stolen Telegram 


A dowi-to-he-ground story ef a handsone vo-account and a bey ¢ ho wes 
like a clumsy pupps ne of the best stories Wl Payne hus writen. 
By Will Payne 
Author of “ The Blue Envelope,” etc 
rE& USTFRA TE BY W J EN EF feo HH FT 
iT SICK ELLIS was a handson Have You a Time Lock? 
D man, and that had helped to Reap Tits. 
ruin him. .At thirty-five there Ivy May Be rie MEANS of 


J were pouches under his beau 
the tip of i 


red—otherwise thr 


tiful brown and his 


hose was suspicious 


CVes, 
ly 
nose might have been taken from a Greek 
statue. There was a bitter line 
side of his mouth, for he had long been 
in revolt against a world 
not let him have exactly his own way. 

Lounging on th 
room with his Apollo legs crossed. hi 
was glancing over a pamphlet with much 
amusement. It had a red paper cover 
on which was printed in large whit 
letters : 


on either 


which would 


e sofa in the hotel 
! 


\ 


Savexrc Yocr Eire. 


re on the next paxe showed an 


A pictu 


aged gentleman cay and bound. with 


ved 


one masked man holding a revolver to 
his head and another applying a lighted 


indle to his bare feet. ‘The text said: 
Ilow the cashier of the bank of 
Petersborough was tortured by rob- 


bers to make him open the safe. Rob- 
bers know what bank safes are pro- 
tected by time locks and what are 
not. If your safe is protected by a 
time lock, it is impossible to open it 
before the fixed hour. 
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He had picked the pamphlet casually 
out of Grigsby’s open “grip’—this being 
Grigsby’s room and Grigsby being the 
traveling representative of the Holdfast 
Safe and Lock Company. The hotel, 
by the way, was the Wolsey House at 
Kansas City, when that was considered 
a marvel of luxury because it contained 
ten bathrooms. 

Grigsby, bending industriously over 
the writing table and now and _ then 
consulting the contents of the open 
“erip’’—a hard leather case packed with 
the baggage of his business—was filling 
in the specifications of the bank vault for 
which he had just made the contract. 
He was not a handsome man—on the 
contrary, a very plain one with a bushy, 
unornamental mustache. He was almost 
shabbily dressed, while Ellis looked as 
if he had just stepped from a tailor 
shop. 

Grigsby noted the fine clothes, and 
as indications of lavish expenditure from 
no known income they increased his 
uneasiness in respect to that open “grip,” 
for there were things in it which he 
didn’t propose that Ellis should finger. 

“Why, to the devil with the company, 
Frank,” the caller had said a few min- 
utes before —with a quite casual air. 
“What did they ever do for me? Paid 
me twelve hundred a year and expenses — 
same’s they’re paying you—to work like 
a dog selling their rotten safes and live 
at these God-forsaken country hotels 
with greasy fried potatoes and muddy 
coffee and steak a wolf couldn’t chew. 
And if I put a few drinks into the ex- 
pense account and called ’em cab-fare, 
some old lobster in the office would cross 
it off and take the two dollars out of 
my salary. To the devil with the com- 
pany! I got into ’em finally for about a 
thousand dollars—half what they really 
owed me on the twelve months’ work. 
From the way they howled about it, 
you'd thought I was taking their heart’s 
blood. And the money didn’t do me any 
good. I lost it all at poker before I 
ever held it out. And look at what the 
pups are doing to me now! Holding 
the threat of an indictment over my 
head to screw that thousand dollars out 


of me!” His handsome face darkened. 





“T had to send ’em three hundred dollars 
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a couple of wecks ago to keep ’em quiet. 
It’s the last cent they'll get out of me 
this year. I'll see ’em choke before 
Ill cough up any more,” he affirned, 
like one prepared to resist an outrage 
to the last gasp. 

Writing away at his specifications, 
Grigsby made no reply. He knew it was 
useless. Putting a moral proposition to 
the handsome man was like trying to 
explain Euclid to a babbling child. Writ- 
ing busily, he kept the tail of his eye 
upon the contents of the “grip.” It was 
just as well that Dick Ellis didn’t dab- 
ble in the company’s secrets about bank 
safes. 

Presently the handsome caller arose 
negligently, said, “Well, so long, old 
man,” and stepped toward the door. He 
was really disappointed, for he had 
missed his shot—having come up to 
Grigsby’s room with the hope of finding 
something that would be to his advan- 
tage. But he bore Grigsby no rancor. 
One must take one’s chances as they 
came. 

So he stepped negligently toward the 
door, and a knock sounded upon it. 
Quite naturally Ellis opened it. A bell- 
boy stood there with a tray on which 
lay two telegrams. 

“All right,” said Ellis to the boy, 
taking them; and a second later he said, 
“Telegram,” to Grigsby, dropping one 
of the messages on the table. The other 
he put in his pocket—merely at random, 
just taking the chance that offered. “So 
long,” he repeated. easily, and went into 
the hall. 

Out there he looked up and down, 
then opened the telegram. It had oc- 
curred to him that he could easily 
have the message re-delivered if it con- 
tained nothing serviceable. Having read 
it, however, he at once decided not to 
re-deliver it. Thinking a moment he 
stepped briskly back, opened the door to 
Grigsby’s room and stuck his head in- 





side. 

“By the way,” he said, “I heard yes- 
terday there was going to be a new bank 
at Briscoe, Nebraska. Grocery drummer 
told me. Heard about it?” 

Professionally interested, Grigsby 
looked around and Ellis noticed that the 
second telegram lay unopened on his 
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table. “No. I haven't heard of it,” the 
salesman replied. 

“Better look it up.” 
“Ever been in Briscoe ?” 

“No, never been there.” 
by. his mind on the prospective sale. ‘I 
think we’ve got-an outfit in the State 
Bank there; but it was sold before my 
time.” 

“Well, hope vou make the sale. So 
long.”’ Ellis repeated easily, and closed 
the door, smiling with great amusement 
into the empty hall. He’d had a hunch 


advised. 


Ellis 


said Grigs- 


that he could get a rise out of old 
Grigsby. 
HREE blocks down the hill from 


the Wolsey House and half a block 
around the corner, Ellis entered a much- 
bedizened bar-room. With a familiar 
nod to the three white-aproned barten- 
ders collectively. he strode _ lithely 
through to the rear room and entered 
one of the small, curtained booths on 
the left. 

The booth contained a leather bench 
around three sides and a small table in 
the middle. Two drinks sat on the table 
and two men sat on the bench. The taller 
was smooth shaven; his hair was clipped 
so close to his head that it looked like 
mold, and his complexion was ashen. 
The shorter man had a fierce mustache 
and was. cross-eyed. Ellis. smiling 
broadly, dropped to the bench and 
handed the purloined telegram across the 
table to the ashen man. He read _ it 
slowly, as though reading were an un- 
familiar exercise with him. and handed 
it over to the mustached one. It ran: 

FRANK Gricspy: 

Wolsey House, Kansas City: 

State Bank, Briscoe, Nebraska, time 
lock trouble. Go there soon as possi- 
ble. Wire them. 

HorprAst SAFE AND Lock Company. 
“We'll just about have time.” said 

Ellis, “to get a couple of drinks and 
pack our grips and catch the six o’clock 
train to Lincoln. We can get a train 
from there to Briscoe sometime in the 
night. I'll send a telegram from here. 
And look at this!” 

From his coat pocket he took the red- 
covered pamphlet which also he had pur- 
loined, and dropped it on the table. As 


the taller, ashen man, leaning over, stud- 
ied the first cheap cut, Ellis laughed— 
noisily and disagreeably. 

‘he three left the saloon together 
about twenty minutes later, and at near- 
ly the same time Grigsby, having fin- 
ished his specifications, opened the tele- 
gram which lay at his elbow. Frowning 
down perplexedly at the vellow slip, he 
took a strand of rumpled hair between 
his thumb and forefinger and smartly 
pulled it twice. He puzzled over the 
message a minute, then sat up abruptly 
with round eyes, as though some one had 
shouted at him. 


T was already hot at Briscoe, Ne- 

braska, when the cight-forty pulled in 
at the little red station next morning. 
Dust lay deep in Main Street and was so 
thickly powdered over the plank side- 
walk that the huge, out-tocing feet of 
the Donaldson House’s colored porter 
made tracks in it as he walked up from 
the station ahead of his two passengers, 
talking over his shoulder as he went. 

The street was three blocks long and 
lined with small shops, mostly of wood 
and one or two stories high. But on the 
best corner was a two story brick build- 
ing with heavy sandstone trimmings and 
an elaborate sheet-iron cormice which was 
painted bright green. Wrought in the 
cornice and set out with red paint was 
the sign, “Briscor Strate BANK.” The 
handsome, brown-eyed, smartly dressed 
passenger looked over at the bank with 
much interest as he followed the porter 
to the Donaldson House. 

The hotel was on the next corner, of 
frame, but three stories high. Entering 
the office, the handsome _ passenger 
noticed that a rusty and pot-bellied stove 
had not been taken down, that a dirty 
dog lay asleep in one of the office chairs, 
that the fat landlord was in his shirt 
sleeves. From these signs he had a 
gloomy premonition of fried potatoes 
with cold grease over them, and muddy 
coffee, and mentally cursed the town 
and its hotel as the porter deposited his 
small, heavy bag in front of the pine 
desk—along with the huge sole-leather 
sample-case of the other passenger, a 
mild-looking, middle-aged man with a 
short brown beard, who had mentioned 
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to Ellis as they fol- fei ig 
lowed the porter up all i 
from the train that : ~~ 
he was a_ hardware 
salesman from St. Joe 
and that this was 
hew territory to him. 
Ile wondered if there 
Was any way of get- 
ting over to Stone 
\x that day without 72 
driving — twenty-six so 
miles across the = 
hot plain. 

Following the 
hardware sales- 
man, Ellis wrote 
“Frank Grigsby, 
Chicago” on the inky 
register and went sulkily 
in to breakfast. ‘There was, 
however, a cood, cold musk- 
melon; the griddle cakes were 
edible and the coffee at least hot. 
Coming back from the office, Ellis 
expanded, and offered the fat land- 
lord one of the two ten-cent cigars— 

a luxury reserved for prodigal drum- 
mers — which he bought at the little 
fly-blown cigar case on the pine desk. 

From the landlord he learned that 
the wheat harvest thereabouts was un- 
usually heavy and wheat shipments 
were in full swing; that the hotel was 
named in honor of Briscoe’s leading 
citizen. Lucius P. Donaldson, presi- 
dent of the State Bank; that Mr. 
Pike was cashier and Mr. Arthur 
Donaldson. son of the president, was 
assistant cashier. 

Over the assistant cashier the fat 
landlord shook his head, philosophizing 
at length upon the temptations to which 
gilded youth was exposed in those reck- 
less times. Looking out upon Main 
Street through a dusty window pane, 
llis imagined the temptations and 
smiled. But he kept to the subject until 
he had a number of details. There was 
some drink and some poker—yes, indeed, 
poker right along in the back room over 
the harness shop. Everybody knew about 
it and thought Lucius P. ought to keep 
a stricter hand on the boy. But Lucius 
P. was an easy-going man, and no doubt 
rich men found it hard to restrain their 


me on 
st I 


aR. 


Undoubtedly they saw Ellis at the table, but no sign 


almost rudely 


sons. Yes, the harness shop was right 
down there on the other side of the 
street, only two doors from the bank. 


H*E an hour later—for there was 

no hurry—Ellis took up his small, 
heavy bag and started down to the bank. 
A top buggy hitched to a span of small, 
elean-limbed bay horses stood in front 
of that institution. A portly, aging man 
sat in the buggy, holding the lines in a 
big right hand as he leaned forward 
talking earnestly to a tall youth who 
stood in the dust at the front wheel— 
a loose-jointed, overgrown, awkward 
youth, as E]lis noted when he came near, 
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who somehow looked as though he should 
be wearing overalls 


and brogans. He 
‘was, in fact, in his 
shirt sleeves; but 
the shirt was a 


gorgeous 
affair of 
blue and 
_ —» yellow 
~ checks. 

and the suspend- 
ers were. bright 
red with gilt 
buckles, ‘The 
se collar was 
very high 
and shiny, 
and the 

















Indeed, the taller man stared 


of recognition passed. 
at Ellis. 


large bow tie a pronounced polka dot. 

As Ellis came by, the youth was say- 
ing earnestly, “Yes, Dad, 1 will; sure I 
will.” And when Ellis entered the bank 
a moment later, the youth followed him. 
the buggy having been driven away. 

It was just the sort of bank Ellis had 
expected to see—a main room divided 
lengthwise by an oak counter surmounted 
by a plate-glass screen with two wickets 
in it. The sign over the first wicket 
said “CAsHIER;” that over the second 
said “BooKKEEPER.” The sign over the 
door to the small room at the rear said 
“PRESIDENT.” Two farmers stood at the 
first wicket talking with a pursy, bald 
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man on the inside whom Ellis guessed 
to be Mr. Pike, the cashier. But he pre- 
ferred to deal with the assistant cashier 
and so stood aside while the gaudy- 
shirted young man passed him, went 
through the rear room and came out 
behind the counter. 

The young man’s face, as Ellis coolly 
surveyed it through the wicket marked 
“BOOKKEEPER,” was not handsome or 
particularly intelligent or characterized 
by strength of will. It was round and 
rather snub-nosed and somewhat pimply 
and good-natured. ‘The total impression 
made by this tall, loose-jointed, over- 
grown youth reminded one of a_big- 
footed, awkward, friendly puppy of a 
large breed—who, with the best inten- 
tions, would be very apt to ruin all the 
flower beds. 

“Get my wire?” Ellis asked jovially 
as he handed over that telegram ad- 
dressed to Frank Grigsby, Kan- 
‘> sas City, which he had pur- 
loined the day before. 

“Oh, ves; glad to see you. 
Come inside.” said the assistant 
cashier with a friendly grin, nod- 
ding toward the rear room, through 
which one must pass to get behind 


the counter. He conducted — Ellis 
into the vault, explaining that for 
several days the time-lock had been 


working badly—losing time. ‘The morn- 


™ ing they telegraphed to the company it 


hadn’t let.go until forty minutes after 
the hour at which it was set—kept them 
all sweating, for they didn’t know that 
they would be able to get into the strong- 
box at all, and in that case the bank 
would have to suspend payment until 
the safe could be drilled. It was just 
the wrong time of year for their ash 
to be locked up, too. for they had to fur- 


nish the coin with which to pay for 
all this wheat that was coming in. Last 
night, in fact. they had set the time- 


lock to let go at five o’clock—giving 
themselves four hours leeway in case it 
should be slow. 

As the friendly assistant cashier ex- 
plained, Fllis squatted before the open 
door of the safe and got a screw driver 
out of the tool kit in his heavy little bag. 
His quick eye had noted that the safe 
was a good article and that its strong- 
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box contained a neat stack of bank-notes 
and three pretty pillars of twenty-dollar 
gold pieces. ‘The sight gave him a thrill 
of pleasurable anticipation. 

Mr. Pike came back into the vault 
then and was introduced to the expert 
by young Donaldson. The cashier was 
plainly annoyed by the time-lock’s 
unseemly behavior. If they put the lock 
on, he said aggrievedly, there was no 
telling whether they could open the safe 
in the morning ; and if they left the lock 
off, some cut throat might bob up in 
the middle of the night and put a 
revolver to a chap’s head and make him 
unlock the safe. With an easy laugh 
Ellis assured him the lock would soon 
be good as new. 


Ss 


Tuck had done him another good turn. 


It was too dark in the vault to work 
over the lock. Working over it in the 
banking room would be inconvenient. 


But President Donaldson had driven 
over to Stoney Ax for two days, leaving 
the snug little room at the rear of the 
bank unoccupied. That would be just 
the place to work over the lock. ‘To 
keep young Donaldson at his side more 
or less during the day, Ellis counted up- 
on the youth’s natural curiosity concern- 
ing the mechanism of the lock and upon 
his own powers of entertainment. With 
the young man beside him for most of 
the day, they ought to be on very 
friendly terms by night. 

He soon saw there was nothing the 
matter with the lock except a little dirt; 
but he took it to pieces leisurely, spread- 


ing the parts over a clean blotting pad 
on President Donaldson’s desk in the 


rear room, and exerting himself mean- 
while to entertain the president’s son, 
who sat by or leaned over the end of the 
desk during such time as his presence 
was not required behind the counter. 
“So that’s the poker joint, eh?” Ellis 
asked by and by with an engaging smile, 
as he looked out of the window behind 
President Donaldson’s desk. The view 
included the rear of the one-story frame 
millinery shop next door to the bank 
and, beyond that, the back of a longer 
two-story wooden building with stairs 
leading up to the second story. The 
young man had just been telling him, 
with sporty gusto, how Bill McCune and 
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Bob Willits, the local poker champions, 
had got a couple of traveling men from 
Omaha up there last week and trimmed 
’em to the bone. Ellis was really much 
amused—not by the story but by the for- 
tunate circumstance that the poker joint 
was so near the back door of the bank. 

After the heavy midday meal, as he 
sat with his feet on the president’s desk 
smoking one of the Donaldson House’s 
best I:llis casually plucked a 
red-covered pamphlet from his open bag 
and tossed it over to the assistant cashier, 
whose feet also were on the president’s 
desk and who was smoking a companion 
to the expert’s cigar. 

“Some cheerful stuff the lock 
pany is sending around,” he explained 
with a chuckle, and as the assistant 
cashier looked at the pictures, [lis 
watched him out of the corner of his 
eye. In his character of a good sport, 
the young man grinned over the pictures. 

The bank closed at four o’clock. For 
some time before and after that hour the 
young assistant cashier was busy making 
up the day’s accounts. Cashier Pike left 
before five, pausing in the rear room 
to ask how the time lock was coming on. 
Ellis had it nearly together then, and 
replied that it would soon be in ship 
shape. But when the assistant cashier 
came into the rear room a quarter of 
an hour later, he held up a bright steel 
pin, saying, “There’s the trouble with 
your lock. See how it’s worn? Lucky 
for you the lock didn’t stop altogether. 
I'll telegraph down to Lincoln for a new 
pin and have it here in the morning ; 
but you’d better not set the lock to-night. 
I wouldn't take the risk.” 


cigars, 


com- 


ILLIS knew that he should not be 
nervous. The stories he had told of 
poker and faro and pool-rooms from 
Chicago to Denver and from St. Joe to 
St. Paul would bring this callow, sporty 
youth back to him as surely as a well- 
hooked fish is brought up to the fisher- 
man. He knew the youth was excited 
and flattered by his attentions and would 
keep the appointment if he had to break 
down a door to do it. 
Nevertheless, sitting in the office of 
the Donaldson House at eight o’clock, 
Ellis was rather nervous. When he went 
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to the little red station, on a pretense of 
telegraphing to Lincoln, young Donald- 
son accompanied him—to get the pack- 
age of currency from Omaha which the 
westbound express had just left. Ellis 
saw the package, a bulky yellow envel- 
ope covered over with red seals of an 
Omaha bank, and marked in the upper 
left hand corner: “$7,000.” 

Notwithstanding what the bank had 
paid out during the day there must be 
quite ten thousand dollars in the safe, 
for to-morrow was Saturday, when wheat 
payments would be the heaviest of the 
week. And it was so near. That is what 
made Ellis nervous—so near that a slip 
now would break a man’s heart. 

The fool hardware drummer who had 
got off the morning train with him came 
over and spoke to him, annoyingly—as 
though Ellis cared a rap whether he had 
to lay over until to-morrow or until 
Christmas. Even the fat landlord was 
annoying. Who wished to be spoken to 
when his cork had just gone down with 
a strong bite? 

But the clock pointed to only a min- 
ute past eight when young Donaldson 
came hurriedly in with his friendliest 
grin, which Ellis returned brilliantly and 
with a deep satisfaction. Now, he felt, 
there was only one chance out against 
him, and that was so slight as to be 
practically negligible. 

“Let’s have a bottle of beer,” he sug- 
gested, genially. They went across the 
hall into the dingy little bar-room and 
sat down at one of the warped tables, 
but the young man took only a sip of 
his beer. In due time, under Ellis’ per- 
suasive smile and under the persistent 
flattery of his assumption that at bottom 
they were brother sports, the explana- 
tion came out. 

“You see I’ve cut up pretty rusty here,” 
the assistant cashier explained, grinning 
half with pride and half with shame, his 
honest and friendly eyes asking a sym- 
pathetic understanding. “Of course, in a 
dead little hole like this,” he continued, 
with the small-town youth’s inevitable 
contempt for his town, “everybody knows 
everything that goes on, and it all gets 
back to my father. It’s pretty rough on 
him on account of the position he holds 
here. You see, last week when Bill 
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McCune and Bob Willits made that hog 
killin’ I told you about, they sent over 
to Jake’s here and got a case of wine. 
Well, everybod’ got kind of hilarious, 
and we put old man Spencer’s cows in 
the Methodist church. This was Satur- 
day night, you know. It made an awful 
row in town, and it cut Dad up a good 
deal because he sort of runs the Metho- 
dist church.” 

The narrator grinned again between 
pride and shame, and in his friendly, 
not over-intelligent eyes, there was a 
sort of baffled questioning—as though a 
big-footed, well-meaning pup had wal- 
lowed through the flower bed and was 
puzzled over the results. 

“Dad’s been awfully square and 
liberal with me,” the assistant cashier 
added, sobering, “and I promised him I 
wouldn’t take a drink or play cards 
again this year.” 

“Vou don’t call beer drink, do you?” 
the expert observed, derisively. Not that 
he cared particularly whether the young 
man drank or not, except that an honor- 
able course always annoyed him. 





“Well, Dad would,” the assistant 
cashier replied, grinning, and drank 


half his glass—being secretly as eager 
for the approval of this older, more ex- 
perienced man who had played poker 
in Chicago and faro in Denver as a pup 
is for its master’s good will. 

It was not only for beer that Ellis had 
suggested the bar-room. For one thing, 
he didn’t wish to sit in the office, which 
was a common loafing place of evenings. 
Another thing, he was expecting friends 
who would probably look for him in the 
bar-room. While he and young Donald- 
son sat at the warped table and he was 
exerting himself to be entertaining, a 
livery rig from Two Elms—the first 
station to the east—drove up in front of 
the hotel and two passenger: climbed out 
of it. The taller one walked through 


the hotel office, taking in the persons 


there with a quick glance, while the 
other entered the bar-room from the 
street and glanced around. . 

In a moment the man who had entered 
the office came through the _ bar- 
room and the two stepped to the bar to- 
gether. The taller man was aging; his 
hair was clipped so close to his head that 
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it looked like mold, and his complexion 
was ashen. ‘he other wore a fierce mus- 
tache and was cross-eyed. Undoubtedly 
they saw Ellis at the warped table, but 
no ‘sign of recognition passed. Indeed, 
the taller man, having taken his drink, 
stared almost rudely at Ellis, then 
went back into the hall that separated 
bar-room from office. 


WO minutes later Edlis excused him- 
self and went toward the office. 
When he returned. after a short absence, 
he seemed in high spirits and insisted 
on another bottle of beer. 

Setting down the glass, Ellis looked 
over at the assistant cashier and laughed. 
“Well, let’s have a peep at that poker 
said. 
what 


joint,” he 
" Tt was voung had 
waited for, and he arose eagerly, a-grin. 
To reach the poker room they went 
around the block and up the alley. then 
crossed vacant back lot behind the 
harness shop and climbed the stairs. 
At Donaldson's knock the door opened, 
and Ellis saw a room that was merely an 
attic, ceiled with rough boards and 
lighted by a hanging kerosene lamp over 
a round, green-covered table that had 
seen much There were 
some plain wooden chairs and in the 
corner a wash-tub with a piece of carpet 
over it, containing ice and beer bottles. 

Ellis cuessed the contents of the tub, 
for scenes like this were familiar to him, 
and in just such rooms he had seen stiff. 
keen play. More than once, in fact, he 
had emerged from such a room at dawn, 
stony broke. But he had no intention 
of playing high to-night. He was after 
a sure thing. 


‘There was the lean and weather-beaten 


the man 


the 


rough service. 


harness maker who had opened the door, 
and the redoubtable Bill) McCune, who 
was a blacksmith by day, as his big. 
erimy hands testified. ‘here Bob 
Willits, proprictor of Briscoe’s leading 
haberdashery shop and Artie Donald- 
son’s rival as a dandy. The three others 
who, so tO speak, had S¢ ented Artie Don- 
“aldson’s word that a new poker player 
was in town, were there merely to look 
on, and Ellis smiled as he reflected that 
they were going to be disappointed if 
they had come up to see a stiff contest. 


Was 
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Artie Donaldson himself was there in 
the dual capacity of host to Ellis and 
representative of Briscoe—in the way of 
fulfilling a sporty duty to show the 
visiting sport what the town had to offer 
in that line. He had not intended either 
to drink or to play and was almost dis- 
pleased when he found himself doing 
both. But Ellis took care that neither 
the playing nor the drinking should go 
far. 

The room grew hot and close from 
the lamp and the tobacco smoke. Coats 
had been discarded at Those 
who wore starched collars—Ellis. Don- 
aldson and Willits—presently took them 
off, opening their shirts at the neck. 
The play went on and the talk, all in an 
air of genial, happy-go-lucky good fel- 
lowship. 


once, 


T ten minutes past midnight, be- 
tween deals, Ellis told a story that 


brought a roar, and arose abruptly. 
“Well, Artie, let’s turn in. I’ve got to 
be up early in the morning.” he said 


genially. 

There were protests. Midnight 
no time to stop playing poker. But Ellis, 
smiling, was sure he must go—did not 
even wait to dress, but put his coat over 
his arm, with his collar and tie hanging 
from its pocket. As he had hoped, young 
Donaldson also arose and caught up his 
coat. He started early, because some- 
body might accompany them down stairs, 
in which case maneuvering that took time 


was 


would be necessary. 

But no one did accompany them down 
stairs. ‘They shut the door behind them 
and went down together, Ellis’ hand rest- 
ing affectionately on the young man’s 
arm. He aware that the young 
man was proud and happy because he 
had called him “Artie” before his village 
friends and treated him as though they 
had been old brother campaigners. Being 
aware of this, Ellis was amused. 

They reached the bottom of the stairs 
and turned in the cool midnight dark- 
ness to cross the vacant lot. ‘Then two 
human shapes resolved themselves out of 
the darkness, and young Donaldson saw 
the bore of a revolver in front of his 
face. 

I:llis laid a hand on his arm and said, 


Was 




















TreiGur 


They thrust him down in the president's chair, and the taller one stood over him with clubbed revolver while the other one 
knelt, lifted a foot and began untying a shoe. 
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in his ear, “Looks like a hold-up ; better 
throw up your hands.” 

As the amazed young man’s arms went 
up, steely fingers gripped his throat, 
other fingers seized his nose. He had an 
impression of being struck on the moutl 
and immediately afterwards realized that 
the hard thing between his teeth was a 
gag which somebody was tying painfully 
at the back of his head. It all happened 
so swiftly that it seemed the mere batting 
of an eve from the turning of the foot of 
the stairs to this situation of standing 
gagged with a masked man on either side 
of him. Ellis had assured his friends, 
gleefully, that it would be as easy as 
taking candy from a baby. 

Impelled by the pull of a hand on his 
right arm and the push of a revolver- 
muzzle pressed back of his left ear, the 
assistant cashier walked forward, dazed. 

IIe recovered sufficiently to reflect 
that, after all, he had only fifteen dollars 
to lose, when he perceived that his cap- 
tors were making for the back door of 
the bank, and he was surprised anew 
when one of them pushed the door open 
—having previously unlocked it with 
the key which Fllis had stolen from the 
inside. In the familiar back room of 
the bank, whose single window 
tightly curtained as Ellis had seen, one 
of the captors produced a pocket dark- 
lantern and pushed back the slide. The 
small shaft of light was turned to the 
floor, but it tempered the pitch dark- 
ness of the room sufficiently to disclose 
the scene with a gruesome dimness. 

The two men wore baglike black masks 
coming down upon their shoulders and 
disclosing nothing of their features ex- 
cept cruel-looking eves. Each of them 
had a revolver in hand. Fllis, ungagged 
and unbound, stood a little to one side 
Then young Donaldson understood, and 
with a deathly plunge his heart dropped 
to his boots. 

Up to the instant of understanding, he 
had not much frightened as 
simply astounded—his sensations, per- 
haps, being about those of a friendly, 
gamboling, big-footed puppy upon whose 
unsuspecting ribs a brick suddenly im- 
Now the color faded out of his 


Was 


been so 


pinges. 


round, good-natured, somewhat pimply 
and not over-intelligent face, and his 


his hoarse whisper ; 
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light blue eyes went glassy with horror. 

He comprehended what was coming 
in the moment before the taller robber 
thrust a masked face into his face, pushed 
a revolver against his temple and said 
in a hoarse whisper, “Unlock the safe!” 

As a frightened horse kicks, he threw 
himself back, trying to wrench his right 
arm from the hand that held it, 
and immediately received a smart blow 
over the head from the butt of a revolver. 
Then a cord whipped around his 
shoulders, binding his arms to his sides 
down to the elbows, and drawn so tight 
that he could have screamed from the 
pain. 

“We'll burn your damned feet off, 
if necessary,” said the taller robber, in 
and, to his com- 
panion, “Let’s take off his shoes.” 

They thrust him down in the presi- 
dent’s chair, and the taller one stood over 
him with clubbed revolver while the 
other one knelt, lifted a foot and began 
untying a shoe. 

Ellis, meanwhile, stood at the end of 
the desk, quite at ease, and folded his 
arms. He was deeply interested—as ab- 
sorbed, in fact, as though it had been the 
crucial round of a prize fight, and he 
hoped the assistant cashier wouldn't 
give up immediately, for he was a-prickle 
with curiosity to see how a man would 
act when the flame of a candle began 
roasting the bare sole of his foot. 


lc OSC 


was 


NE shoe was off and one stocking. 
The man began unlacing the other 

Young [Donaldson looked down at 
the work, not resisting at all, or moving 

realizing the uselessness of that. As 
the second shoe came off he twisted his 
head and looked woefully around at 
I His, standing at ease with folded arms, 
and almost immediately began to cry. 
Big tears began to roll down his 
chubby cheeks, and little, sobbing in- 
takings of breath struggled over the gag. 

For he realized that it was all his 
fault—all a piece of the amazing bad 


] 
snoe, 


luck which continually led him to wal- 
low through the flower bed. He had 
drunk and he had plaved poker—not 


very much, perhaps, but enough to shat- 
ter his promise to a long-suffering father. 
If he had kept away from the poker 
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joint as he solemnly promised to do, 
this wouldn’t have happened. He knew 
Ellis had betrayed him and looked up 
at the handsome man, blubbering, with 
something beyond resentment or anger 
—with deep astonishment, in fact, as 
though a little child, never having known 
anything but kindness, were suddenly 
struck down without cause. 

But the tears were solely for himself, 
because he had resolved with every atom 
of his manhood and self-respect not to 
consummate this last crowning treach- 
ery to his father. ‘These men were going 
to torture him, perhaps kill him; but 
he was not going to give up that money. 
In a passion of contrite affection he laid 
his bruised or lifeless body loyally at 
his father’s feet—taking the one indubi- 
table chance to prove that he really 
meant well. He cried solely for what 
he was going to suffer. 

The robbers regarded the tears as a 
good sign. The tall one nodded to 
him and put a hand under his bound el- 
bow as a suggestion that he rise; but he 
shook his head, bracing himself in the 
chair as well as he could. 

Wasting words was evidently no part 
of the program. The masked man who 
had removed the shoes was still on his 
knees. He now took a candle from his 
pocket and lighted it. The candle being 
new, some nursing was required to get 
a good flame. Donaldson stared down 
at the nursing through his tears, and 
Ellis looked on with deep interest. As 
the flame caught in the grease, the kneel- 
ing man seized young Donaldson’s left 
foot, pulled it to one side and held the 
candle under the great toe. ‘The toe 
promptly blistered, and as the pain 
thrilled through the young man’s nerves 
he writhed in the chair. 

It lasted only an instant. “‘Let’s see 
what that'll do?” the taller robber sug- 
gested, in his subdued growl. The 
other man arose, and they both put their 
hands under Donaldson’s elbows, raising 
him. He didn’t resist them, for a respite 
was good. They marched him through 
the door from the rear room and turned 
him toward the vault. 

“You might as well do it now while 
you can walk,” said the taller man. 
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“We'll stay here,” he added with an 
atrocious oath, ‘“‘and roast you till you 
do unlock it.” 

The assistant cashier looked down at 
the shiny steel knob of the combination 
lock. ‘This, after all, was only the vault, 
and there was nothing to be stolen until 
the safe inside was unlocked. He might 
gain some time: but his contrite pas- 
sion surged up again and he shook his 
head. 

The tall man grumbled another fear- 
ful oath and lifted a clubbed revolver. 
to try what a lump on the skull would 
do. 

But the weapon did not descend. A 
strong light flooded over them, and a 
quiet voice said, “Hands up, Welch! 
You too, Sikes!” 


Hi assistant cashier turned his head 

and saw Grigsby, a dozen feet 
away, holding a bull’s-eye lantern. At 
his right stood the mild-looking hard- 
ware drummer who had got off the train 
with Ellis that morning, a revolver in 
each hand. At his left stood Sheriff 
Benson of Briscoe County. also holding 
a revolver. And almost immediately 
Cashier Pike crawled out from under the 
counter, 

It was the hardware drummer who 
had spoken. Glaring toward him, the 
taller robber, whose hair was clipped 
close to his head and whose complexion 
was ashen, cried, “It’s Perkins!” 

“Sure.” said the mild-looking drum- 
mer. “TI told you you wouldn’t stay out 
of the penitentiary six months. When 
I got this tip I guessed you'd be in it, 
and when IT saw you and Sikes drive up 
to the hotel this evening I knew it.” 

Grigsby turned his lantern a little 
more fully upon Ellis. who stood with 
his hands stubbornly in his coat pockets, 
a surprised sneer upon his handsome face 
—as though just at the most interesting 
part of the show some interlopers had 
come bungling in and spoiled it. 

“T suppose it didn’t occur to you,” 
said Grigsby, “that both those tele- 
grams were on the same subject. I sus- 
pected you’d hooked one, and when I got 
a copy of it and remembered your asking 
me about Briscoe, I knew what was up.” 
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[ JHE. wise town is New York; in being an inhabitant of this Sink of 
and the children thereof are Sagacity. For, according to Rumor, the 
direct descendants of Job’s New Yorker finally becomes so wise that 
comforters — you remember he knows everything which isn’t 
liphaz the Tammanyite, and Bildad When his long-lost) millionaire Unelk 
the Cush-ite—to whom Job said, “No Hiram, for instance, 


SO. 


ereets him in 
doubt ve are the people, and wisdom Broadway with open arms, he 


punches 
shall die with you.” Uncle Hiram in 


the nose, tells him to 


There is real danger, it has been said, run and sell his gold bricks elsewnither, 
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and then goes home to his flat and lets 
in Second Story Slim, who says he is a 
gas inspector come to look at the meter 
—with an automatic .38 in his pocket 
and a suit-case in his hand. 

When a prominent actor falls under 
a trolley car and has his leg cut off. the 
New Yorker and the traffic cop agree 
that it is a good press-agent stunt. A 
daylight taxicab robbery in Wall Street 
is a motion-picture outfit, and as such is 
to be spurned coldly. A stranger giving 
chase to a pickpocket who has robbed 
him, is arrested and locked up in the 
West Thirtieth Street police station over 
night. In the morning he is released— 
with a reprimand. 

People will tell you that the New 
Yorker is as credulous as a child. He is 
—after he has put reverse English on 
the ball. Once that is accomplished, New 
Yorkers can believe anything—anything 
you wish. Name it. They can believe that 
Chauncey Depew is funny; that all 
Texans wear spurs and revolvers; and 
that Chicago is the capital of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

They live. they make their mistakes. 
they prosper and they die by this Code 
of the Contrary. 

That they make their mistakes, let this 
tale bear witness. 

ILLY McCOMB was a landsome. 

affable, boyish fellow of thirty-eight. 
He was distinguished. cultured and 
trustworthy—and yet you liked him im- 
mediately you saw him. I have said he 
was handsome. He was good looking. 
rather—good looking enough to make a 
magazine illustration—and yet so good 
looking that women really liked to talk 
to him the minute they met him. Billy 
was a bachelor and a wise child. When 
his father died and left him a_half- 
million dollars, Billy, true to the instinct 
of the native New Yorker (who scems to 
be 99-100ths pure builded him 
an hotel. ‘That one was down town and 
made money. Then he sold it and built 
the marvelous Mastamore, further up 
town — that delicately beautiful, huge. 
Babylonian caprice of boudoir and 
cuisine which is filled with all sorts of 
distinguished from royalty to 
rounders. 
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guests, 
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The Mastamore was Billy’s pride. He 

loved to nose about in its wine-cellars, 
poke in the humidors and let the chef 
take him aside and criticise him. Mostly, 
however, he liked to talk with the hotel’s 
press-agent. a fat man with a weird 
mind, whose highest hope was political 
conventions (at the Mastamore) and 
whose profoundest terror was suicides 
at the Mastamore). This man’s name 
was Pud Pabst. His mother had _ chris- 
tened him Albert Edward during the 
Albert Edward days; but Fate, with a 
far keener eve and a much more adequate 
sense of justice, had named him 
Pud. 

It was on a lovely day in late May, 
when things were rather slow, that Pro- 
prietor McComb. dropped into Pabst’s 
room and said: 

“Well, old peerless polluter, putrifier 
and plunderer of the press, what  par- 
ticular human lie are you trying to put 
over on the palladiums of the people 
now ?” 

For answer, Pabst silently handed him 
a large and expensive photograph of a 
comely young lady. The young lady was 
true to the best traditions of the Gibson 
type, and looked as if she might have 
some purpose in the world, either serious 
or fickle. In other words, it revealed 
about all that a photograph generally 
reveals. 

Gazing with the air of a kindly con- 
noisseur at the image, Billy began: 
“Lucky man. When’s it going to be? Vl 
just make a note to send you up a case 
of champagne and cigars and 
flowers and—” 

his,” said Pabst, in the injured tone 
of one whose art has been misinterpreted, 
“1s Mary F. Acre.” 

“Acre? Funny name.” 

“Yes. Merry Faker.” 

“Oh, IT see. You are having conceptions 
of things. Explain.” 


some 


S° PABST did. You probably saw an 
{ 


account of it. if vou read the New 
York papers. Only the account came 
after the incidents the narrator is about 
to relate: and as publicity. pure or 


adulterated, it did not in the last analy- 
sis, as the press-agents say, appeal to Mr. 
Pabst. For the paper with the largest 
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circulation was unkind enough to leave 
out the name of the hotel and print 
merely nine asterisks in its place. Occa- 
sionally it spoke of the Hotel Ninestars. 
This makes for simple press-agent grief, 
hung with cypress. 

The scheme was to take five hundred 
photographs of this rather stunning 
voung lady (by the way. she was a pro- 
fessional model named Kew Hazel) and 
send them, one each, to five hundred 
fairly prominent and well-to-do New 
York business men, together with the 
following letter, writ off in girlish hand 
by sundry minions of the Mastamore. 
We quote from the account which ap- 
peared in the newspaper: 


Dear Billy: . 

I am not the prettiest girl in the 
United States. I’ve just received the in- 
formation, and I’m enjoying a perfectly 
gorgeous fit of the sulks. I was egged 
on to send my picture (I am enclosing 
you one) to a magazine contest. They 
ranked me as “nearly” the prettiest. | 
confess, Billy, that my vanity is dented. 
Well, I must find something to do any- 
how now, and so I am coming to little 
old New York to hunt for a job. 

I'll he in the big town by the time you 
get this—the former débutante, erst- 
while queen of the one-step in Batavia 
and all around socicty-fusser, hunting 
for work! I thought maybe you might 
be kind enough to be interested enough 
to—well, help me on my way. 

Mother says I must stay at the Hotel 
Mastamore, where she always goes— 


“Now,” explained Pabst, ‘‘we’ll just 
have that signed ‘Mary F. Acre—’” 

“Lovingly, Mary F. Acre,’’ 
posed Billy. 

“Sure. ‘Lovingly.’ some of the suckers 
are bound to flock; this is New York, 
you know. And besides, I'll send a few 
to some newspaper friends of mine. It'll 
make a mighty good human interest 
write-up.” 

“IT like the idea, all right, 
Billy. “In fact, I'1l put down about a 
hundred names myself on that mailing 
list. I want to prove for myself what 
they say about a hotel-keeper knowing 
human nature.” 

Pabst pondered. “I had thought of 
getting the girl herself to show up 
around here—” 

“IT wouldn’t,” 


inter- 


” 


decided 


said Billy 


briefly. 
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“Don’t care for that kind of character 
around the Mastamore—if we can possi- 
bly keep ’em out.” 

“She’d play the game, though. For 
twenty-five dollars I could get her. What 
I was thinking was, if she turned up any- 
thing, it would make a good follow-up 
story. She might catch some guy and get 
married, you know. Romance of the 
Mastamore. Or elope with family man. 
Home-breaker! Good dope, Boss. You 


never can tell what these New York 
girls will turn up.” 
“Oh, well,” said Billy, peevishly, 


“have her show up if you want to. Only 
don’t let her get around in too public 
a fashion. Keep her off in the corners 
somewhere, pretty quiet.” 


S WAS told, the newspapers did 
take the story — that is, the more 
sensational ones did. The old ‘Tories 


used the same space for interviews with 
button-moulders and shingle-manufact- 
urers on the Futility of the Administra- 
tion. Many men came and _ strutted 
through the Mastamore purlieus on the 
search for Mary. Some of Billy’s 
friends called him up and gave hearty 
chuckles of sophistication over the tele- 
phone. Billy whiled away a very pleas- 
ant morning of it; and then— 

About noon, as he was coming in 
through the side entrance of the hotel, 
he glanced into the ladies’ writing-room 
at the left. Then he stopped, opened his 
mouth and took off his hat. 

There sat the girl of the photograph. 
She was chewing a little memorandum 
lead-pencil and seemed to be debating 
whether to add anything to a note she 
had just written. She looked up at him, 
and he saw at once that she was the 
original article, or affair, or—as Henry 
James would put it—the real thing. She 
was the original Gibson girl, with the 
broad brows which betoken the broad- 
gauged mind, the fine brown eyes which 
know best when to be sensible, when to 
be merry and when to be sad, the big, 
facile, felicitous mouth—a mouth of 
character and beautiful to watch in 
lively conversational display. More- 
over, the lady was dressed smartly 
in the smartest of dress suits, and sat 
there, a frank, healthy, humorous, sound 
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woman, superb of shoulder and arm, of 
graceful torso and full—a complete and 
well-poised metropolitan woman. Billy 
continued to gape, bewildered. His mind 
was forced to revise his foregone con- 
clusion of her. She was just mature 
enough to be wholly delightful to the 
senses of thirty-eight-year old Billy. He 
was now glad that Pabst had persuaded 
her (with twenty-five dollars) to ‘stand 
for the play.” 

No one else was in the room. Billy 
stepped in, mentally assembling his frag- 
ments and physically fanning himself 
with his Panama. “Hello,” he remarked, 
“what are you doing here?” 

“T beg your pardon?” Her voice was 
deliciously cool, with neither surprise, 
alarm nor scorn in it. 

Billy grinned. “I said—what’re you 
doing in here? Just like that.” He 
grinned again. This grin of his was a 
perfectly good, wholesome, clean, infec- 
tious grin and added about one hundred 
percent to Billy—though he didn’t know 
that. It seemed to offer testimony that he 
was not a low masher, but a man who 
had the instincts of good nature. fair 
play and what is known in portmanteau- 
land as fratramicability. 

“What right have you to ask that?” 
she demanded. 

“Oh,” said Billy, slipping into a chair, 
“T own the hotel.” 


SHE regarded him thoughtfully—as 

one regards the familiar devices of 
an incorrigible child —and sighed and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

Billy waited in silence for her to 
speak. But seeing that she had no inten- 
tion toward discourse. he decided to 
hurdle the gate, or kick it down. 
“My.” he exclaimed brightly. ‘you're 
forty times more stunning than your 
picture !” ; 

“Have you my picture?” she asked, in 
amused incredulity. There was a smile 
on her lips which seemed to betoken that 
she was pleased with his boldness. vet 
which sheltered a secret of her 
some inward humor that she was laugh- 
ing at. 

“’Deed I have.” said Billy. Then he 
lied, not through politeness. but because 
he wanted to. “I keep it before me—on 


else 


own, 
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my desk—all the time. It—it’s the only 
photograph in the room.” 

She laughed. Billy thought it a merry, 
sensible sort of laugh, pleasant to hear 
but with no foolishness about it. “Aren’t 
you ashamed to talk that way to me?” 
she demanded. “TI mean, aren’t you afraid 
I'll be annoyed—or sweep out of the 
room—or call an attendant and have you 
removed ?” 

“Oh, now,” replied Billy reproach- 
fully, “you wouldn’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

Billy knew of several reasons why ; 
but he floundered to get one that would 
not be abrupt. “Oh, it wouldn’t — it 
wouldn’t be very New York-y to do that, 
would it?” 

“Oh, I see,” she mused. “And we're 
New Yorkers and know how to treat 
each other? We're inside the shrine. We 
know the pass-word and the grip? Out- 
siders wonder what it’s all about; but 
we’re on the inside and so of course we 
know ?” 

“That’s it.” Billy agreed. And he took 
advantage of his own exuberance. “We're 
members. And that’s admitted, I 
give you the word. It’s this: ‘I like you 
immensely.’ And you respond—oh, you 
don’t need to, really; I know it’s what’s 
in your mind—‘And I like you a little 
bit.’ Members of secret societies are just 
kids, vou know, once they get the door 
locked. Let’s be just kids together, 
cirlie.”’ 

She hesitated at his words. not at his 
manner; then, as if disdaining to make 
much of a small thing, she remarked : 

“Call me Miss Manley. please.” 

“Sure. Anything you like, Miss Man- 
ley. By the way, it’s lunch time. Let’s eat 
luncheon together. Please say yes. You’re 
the Grand Fair Holder of the Key, re- 
member, and I am the Perpetual and 
Persistent Petitioner.” 

“That’s New York-y, too, isn’t it?’ 

“What? Eating? That’s this town’s 
middle name. ought to 
know.” 

“No, I 
tional—” 

“That goes, too, Miss Manley. Now 
I know vou’re just a wee bit hungry— 
a beautiful woman always shows it in 
her face. Let me order you the most 


now 


Believe me, I 


meant the—the unconven- 
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appetizing scheme of food you ever tried. 
Not much—just dainty bits. I can pick 
"em out. Let me, wont you, please ? Come 
on, I'd love to.” 

With a smile of patrician ease. she 
yielded, pocketed her note and accom- 
panied him. Vhey went into one of 
the smaller dining-rooms—there are a 
dozen in the Mastamore—and selected 
a cool, retired corner behind 
palms. It was very refreshing in 
there, and Miss Manley sank into her 
chair with a pleased sense of re- 
laxation. Music came faintly and 
from afar. 

“Know what they’re playing ?” 
asked Billy, mischievously. 


some 


~ 


She knew, but 
affected not to. and 
raised her eyebrows 


in inquiry. 


“That is a_ very 
pretty and = appro- 
priate piece called 
‘She’s | Waiting for 


You to Love Her All 
the ‘Time.’ ‘The second 
line is the same as the 
first, and the last is the 
second. I 
there are 
What do 


same as the 
may add that 
only four lines. 
you think of it?” 

“f think,” she said, “it 
would be more appropriate 
if they plaved ‘A Lady With 
an Appetite Can't Live on Love.’ 


But 
that’s silly. We're both being very silly.” 


Billy killed 


said, “I am 


waiter whom 


glance 


AME a 

with a 
incognito here and don't you forget it.” 
Then he ordered the most tempting, 
light and tasty luncheon there was to be 
had in the kitchen. 

Miss Manley drew the gloves from her 
beautiful arms and looked with a pecu- 
liar look of pleasure and sadness straight 
into Billy’s eyes. He felt his heart turn- 
ing handsprings, but he said never a 


which 


word. 

She spoke. “You know, one is some- 
times tempted to do the unconventional 
thing—oh, not often—only on occasion. 
There have been times in my life when 
every circumstance seemed to be be- 
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“T think,” she said, “‘it 
would be more appropriate if 


they played ‘A Lady With An Ap- 


petite Can’t Live on Love.’”’ 


witched. A little devit-dance of romantic 
ideas and daring impulses sets up at such 
times in my head. Nothing behaves as it 
ordinarily ought to. What tempts one not 
doesn’t it? Of 
course, however, that con- 
vention is right. The only freedom a 
society woman is allowed is that which 


to behave..... oneself, 


one knows 


she gets by clinging close to convention. 
I realize all that. Probably that is the 
reason that this is the first time I’ve ever 
done the unconventional. It — it isn't 
really as difficult as it seems, is it?” 

Billy gazed at her with the admiring 
rapture wherewith a man gazes upon a 
part well acted. “No,” he said, slowly. 
“It’s rather delightful—especially when 
it’s you.” 
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“T fancied it would be much harder. 
Possibly the code of my set is not as 
strict as I fancied it was.” 

“T was remarking that very thing,” 
said Billy, simply, “to the Prince ‘Tra- 
volstoi just yesterday. The only real 
Bohemian is the man or woman whose 
caste and station level all ranks.” 

They regarded each other gravely, as 
if making mental notes of each other’s 
words. 

“Possibly, though,” she continued, 
after a pause, “you make it easier for me. 
There is something about you—” 

“What?” demanded Billy, at once dis- 
pelling his thoughts. 

“T don’t know that it is polite to tell.” 

“Please.” 

“Well—it’s your—grin. There!” Billy 
grinned again, delightedly. She pursued: 
“Tt’s an old saying that though Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway are really only a 
little way apart, the people who live 
there are infinitely separated. I believe 
that is true of most of our people; at 
least I’ve always heard them make such 
avowals. Yet—to-day I don’t seem to 
feel altogether out of 
Broadway.” 

Billy’s hotel is on Broadway. He gave 
her a searching, sagacious, critical glance 
—of approval. “You’re not living,”’— 
Billy wanted to say “on Fifth Avenue” 
—‘‘in town now, are you?” 

“Oh, dear, no. We haven't been in 
town since January. When we came back 
from Palm Beach we stayed on here a 
while, but we didn’t open the house. 
This year we've gone up into West 
chester a little carly. ‘There were some 
repairs to be made about the greenhouses 
and the and my aunts are so 
fussy.” 

“Westchester County? 1 own a hotel 
up there, too.” said Billy. 

Miss Manley gave him a searching. 
sagacious, critical glance — not of ap- 
proval. “The Manleys are an old West- 
chester family, you know. Or probably 
vou don’t know. Since a certain grand 
parent of mine ran through with our 
money, there are only a few old families 
who know us.” 

Billy laughed a little shortly. “I 
thought you — pardon me, haven't you 
made a mistake? Aren’t you a member 


place here on 


stables, 
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of an old Southern family—once power- 
ful aristocrats — owned slaves — inter- 
married with all the famous families 
down there—blue blood—men gentle- 
men of honor—ladies peerless for their 
beauty and manners—and so on—but all 
impoverished by the War?” 

She smiled and shrugged her shoulders 
as if to dismiss the subject. ‘That's 
rather accurate—except for the Southern 
part of it and the War part of it. What 
made you think that?” 

Billy decided on an open play. “Oh, 
because ] happen to know a Miss Man- 
ley, of those antecedents. She—she is 
now reduced to making a living as a 
professional model.” 

With never a sign of disturbance, she 
lifted her eyes level to his narrowed, 
alert ones. “Really?” 

“Yes,” said Billy firmly, ‘‘sometimes 
she makes as much as twenty-five dollars 
a day—doing hotel work.” 

“A model? I understood that some of 
them were not supposed to be very 
‘model ;’ and I’m surprised at your—” 
she paused. 

“WwW hat 2" 

She answered with a little pout that 
set Billy’s heart pumping in spite of 
him: ‘Well, I. am surprised at two things 

your mentioning that sort of a Miss 
Manley as possibly to be confused with 
me; and—I am = surprised that you 
should know such people.” 





ILI.Y seemed to himself to be swim- 

ming around ina warm gulf of bliss. 
That hint of the proprietary air in her 
was delicious. She cared enough to want 
to edit the list of his acquaintances. Mo- 
mentarily, this was rapture. 

“Oh, | beg your pardon as to associat- 
ing vou with her. Of course it only came 
naturally to my mind. As to the—hm.” 
He looked down and flicked nothing at 
all very deftly off his lapel. “In my 
sot to know all kinds of 


> 


business you've 
people.” 
“Ves.” she mused, half aloud, “I sup- 
pose a hotel clerk has to.” 
“Proprietor, please,” corrected 
sternly. 
“Oh, to be sure, proprietor, What was 
I thinking of ?” 
There was a long silence, during which 


Billy 
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Billy gormandized with his eyes over her 
soft yet firm cheek, her lovely neck, her 
easy, proud shoulders, her splendid hair 
—for Miss Manley sat with her head 
bowed, making believe to draw designs 
on the cloth with a spoon. Billy felt a 
constant trickling of gladness through 
his veins. Was it love? It couldn’t be— 
yet. It was just that they “cottoned to” 
one another, somehow. And the clean, 
aloof way in which she carried herself, 
and her conversation! Looking at her, 
he could hardly believe it possible. 
“Class.” said Billy to himself, through 
gritted teeth. ‘““That’s all. Just class. Oh, 
why the dickens—” 

“T am interested in this 
Manley”—she was speaking. “She is the 
one, I suppose, whose photograph you 
have?” 

silly simply continued to grit his 
teeth and stare. ‘There was desperation 
in his stare, the desperation of a man 
who is confused by a woman’s perfect 
acting. 

“You say she is a model. What sort of 


other Miss 


a model ?” 

“A model.” said Billy, heavily, “a 
model wrecker of hearts. A model player 
of parts. A model deceiver. A lovely, 
tantalizing model who—” 

“And she has my name!” 

“Oh,” replied Billy, darkly, “I sup- 
pose she has others, too.” 
‘“‘How interesting !” 

Billy subsided and wiped his perspir- 
ing brow. But his thoughts were inter- 
rupted. She had looked at her watch and 
gave a slight cry of amazement. 

“Why. I had no idea it was two-thirty. 
I must catch a four o’clock train back, 
you know. I simply came into town to 
make some arrangements with the steam- 
ship company and to look at the new 
car’s upholstering. My aunt is sailing for 
Paris next week, and there are certain 
extras she always insists upon.” 

“Ah, ves,” said Billy, from out of his 
gloom. “I suppose you get over there 
often, too?” 

“Oh, not often. About every other 
year. That’s the trouble with being so 
poor.” A whimsical thought occurred to 
her, and she smiled slightly. “You—I 
suppose you’re the owner of a hotel in 
Paris, too?” 
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“Half-interest,” said Billy, simply. 
“Only a small family place—very select 
—Faubourg St. Honoré.” 

She sighed. 


“WOUR car.” pursued Billy, grimly. 
“May I ask what make it is?” 

“Which one? Oh, the town car I’ve 
come to look at. Why, it’s a Backard. 
I’ve decided on heliotrope and gray ; it’s 
so quiet and beautiful, I think. The other 
cars my aunt picked the colors for, and 
I call them downright dowdy.” 

“T have a couple of Backards,” said 
Billy, simply. “I think I'll have one of 
them done over in heliotrope and gray 
just in memory of our first meeting. If 
you like speed, I’ve got a ninety horse- 
power Hocomobile that only holds two. 
I'd like to take you for a spin down the 
Jericho turnpike some Sunday.” 

She sighed again. “No, thanks. I’m 
afraid not.” Silently she gathered up her 
things and arose. There was a sort of 
courageous little smile on her lips as she 
held out her hand. 

“(Good-by,” she said, rather solemnly. 
“You know, you should have told me 
your name.” She paused. ‘Shouldn't 
you ?” 

“Billy.” he said. reflectively. ‘Just call 
me Billy.” 

“Yes,” she remarked, in a similar tone, 
“it’s better that way.” She gave his hand 
a firm little grip. which he returned. 
Then she relinquished the grasp. *‘Good- 
by, then—Billvy.” 

He followed her to the door. expostu- 
lating. “Don’t let’s—don’t let’s—not like 
this,” he pleaded. “Let me bring round 
one of my cars and go help vou arrange 
for the ticket: I know a lot about Back- 
ards. Let me go along. Please. Please let 
me. This little chat, y’know—has been 
so—so awf’lly pleasant—” He stopped 
and burst out abruptly: “I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t just drop our cards on 
the table and—and know each other. 
Why should it all end this way? I'd 
like so much to—” 

“No.” She contracted her brows, and 
a queer look of pain seemed to creep into 
the tiny wrinkle. ““This afternoon I broke 
over the conventions for the first—and 
probably the last—time in my lite. 
Frankly, I can’t recommend the manceu- 





























“Good-by,” she said rather solemnly. ‘‘You know, you should have told me your name.” 
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ver. It—it hurts. No—Billy. You are a 
kind and generous Perpetual Petitioner, 
as you called yourself when we were 
silly. But we each of us belong where— 
well, where—well, where we ‘belong.’ 
We were put there, and it is better after 
all to stay put—” 

“But you don’t understand me!” ex- 
claimed Billy. 

She pursued: “The best thing to do is 
to admit that we’ve played the little 
comedy out. As the verse goes, 


Let the dream drop for us, and never 
rry to re-weave the fantasy. 


Don’t you see that I am right? Never 
mind. You will see it. I know a lot of all 
you are going to sav. Remember, I’m— 
but there’s no chance I shall tell you my 
age. I know the world though. Now— 
say good-by, like a man.” 

“(soo-good-by,” stammered Billy. 

“That’s right,” she said with a faint 
smile, and was gone. 


ILLY dashed back to the register and 

looked. There was no Miss Manley 
there. Of course, just as he had known 
all along! Then he went into his office 
and locked the door. He set the photo- 
graph down in front of him. (Unfor 
tunately it «as a photograph of Pabst’s 
model friend, and not of Miss Manley ; 
all Gibson girls look alike, don’t they?) 
And he started at it with the same 
desperate stare she had called forth so 
often during their conversation at the 
luncheon table. 

“You—you cheater, you!” he gasped. 
“You lovely, double-dyed, traitorous— 
oh, how I could love you if you were the 
real thing! Palm Beach—Westchester— 
motor cars—Paris..... Good Lord, to 
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think there are women in this town 
able to run a bluff like that—trying it on 
me, on me!’ he shrieked. ‘‘And for a 


measly twenty-five dollars!” 





ND that night, as Miss Sidney Man- 

ley dressed for dinner in the old 
Manley mansion near White Plains, she 
dropped her little string of pearls and 
gazed somberly into the glass. 

“T am twenty-five, and I must marry 
money,” she mused. “And I suppose poor 
old Mr. Twombly must be the victim. If 
only I hadn’t stepped into that hotel to 
write a note to Martha, I—the nerve of 
that good-looking rascal to sit there and 
tell me he owned all those hotels! If 
I'd thought of it, I would have asked 
him if he didn’t own a lunch-counter in 
Iceland, too. It’s a shame,” she cried, 
with something of a sob at her under 
lip, “it’s a shame the way New York 
takes even the nice men and makes such 
liars out of them!” 


UT then, as the first union philoso- 
pher has said, ‘All’s well that ends 
well,” and that goes, even in New York. 
‘Three days later Miss Manley opened 

a letter. 


Our mutual friend, Jack Switzler, 
says you really are you. Forgive me. 
May I call? 

BILLy. 

(Full name, William Ewart McComb, 
proprietor of The Mastamore — and 
others. ) 

There was the expression Billy had 
liked best in her eyes as she wrote: 


If you really are you, I’m making up 
a party for Saturday. And you may. 
Stoney MANLEY. 
P.S.—Bring the grin. 





a furore. 
to guess the decision. 


has written a sequel. 





“The Happiness of Three Women” 


was the title of a short story by Albert Payson Terhune which appeared 
in the October issue of The Red Book Magazine, and immediately caused 
The story ended where Craig, the young lawyer, decided 
the path he would follow in a terribly trying situation. 
We received scores of letters, giving readers’ 
ideas of what he did decide. So great was the interest that Mr. Terhune 
It is called “The Decision,” and it will be in the 
March Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands February 23rd. 


It left the reader 
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UNGLE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY C. B. FALLS 





LAW 


By G. B. Lancaster 


1TH this story The Red Book introduces another writer to American 


readers. 


darkened jungle. “Jungle Law” 


The story ts a drama of love and jealousy, played out in the 
zs sure to make you look forward with 


keen intercst to more stories from this brilliant Englishwoman. 


a with 


f 


if EAN as a cheetah, and 
| L tiredness in his quiet, deep 
| eyes, “Mallory of a hundred 
i J lions” sat on an upper gallery 
of the hotel which overlooked the glow- 
ing public square with its riot of East- 
ern life. He smoked. unheeding the 
men about him. 

One and all, they knew him as a 
mighty hunter before the Lord, and did 
him reverence therefore. But there were 
few who told him so. Vaguely they re- 
sented Mallory, these folk who passed 
east, passed west through this hot city 
by the blue sea, recognizing the silent, 
soft-footed killer of the jungle-lords as 
a being complete in himself and far re- 
moved from the tangle of this life where 
men made their way, not on their merits, 
but on the demerits of their kind. Far 
back of Kilimanjaro and the long Nai- 
robi hills, Mallory plaved his game 
alone—he and his jungle-lords. 

In the breathless heat, the punkahs 
creaked and the talk at the other end 
of the gallery ebbed and flowed. A girl, 
resentful a little at Mallory’s indiffer- 
ence—he passed her in the street daily 








and never recognized her—ordered a 
convenient young subaltern to bring 
Mallory to talk to them; and the boy, 
with the sap of English beef yet in his 
cheeks, came up the long, dim gallery 
and halted by Mallory with an awkward 
laugh. “Bwana” Mallory’s reputation 
was no light thing, and the man himself 
looked unapproachable as his lions. He 
did not appear to notice the subaltern’s 
presence, and, crude and nervous, the 
boy plunged. 

“T say,” he suggested, “I’m afraid 
you're feeling a bit out of it among 
civilized people, aren’t you? More ac- 
customed to the jungle, eh?” 

Mallory brushed .the ash from his 
cheroot against the arm of the long teak- 
wood chair. 

“*The more I see of men, the more I 
love my dog,’” he said, giving his 
full attention to the cheroot. 

The youngster laughed. He desired 
to be very friendly and very encouraging. 

“Oh, come now. what about Mrs. 
Compline?” he said, and then Mallory 
looked up at him. The look had much 
the same effect as a rifle swiftly lev- 
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eled, and the subaltern went away from 
it as Mallory had seen immature tigers 
vo through the tall grass. 
“Tle wont I’m 
too shy.” he explained to the waiting 
ure up, but he glanced over his shoulder 


come. | afraid he’s 


as though fearing to see 
the big blur that was Mallory 
chasing him through the violet dusk. 
Matlory forgot 
of his steps died. 


as he spoke, 
white 
him before the sound 
IIe leaned 


motionless. with a nerve twitching 


forward, 
in his 
lean, brown check and the cheroot burn 
j unnoticed, in his hand. It 


mn out, ‘ was 
Burford’s stupid 


a fact that unt!] voung 
impertinence had in some way given the 
hock to 


weded s his brain, he had not 


known what he had done to Joan Com- 
pling, nor what she had done to him 
Ile knew now, although, struggling as 
he was in the flame of that awakening, 
he realized that he would not know in 


Ho until he saw the woman again. 


To the people on the gallery—voung 
sters going out with health and illusions 
vet to sell: grav-beards 
their marketed and the 
lost or for them: pretty, 
tented women drooping in this implac- 


ing home wit] 
ultimate 


discon 


wares 


Won 


able Kast African heat Mallory was 
just a dull man drowsing in his chair 
through the evening shadows. They did 


not see the little pulse beating faster 
in his check as though driven by con 
suming fires; they did not see the flick 
ering light between the sun-scarred lids ; 
they did not see the gradual tightening 
of the customary 
in Mallory 
mental strain. 
Year by year 


muscles such as was 


before great) physical or 
‘Bwana” Mallory came 
down to Mombasa from myste 
rious jungle-trails where he walked 
alone—came as once-tame animals come 
home, to smell at civilization for a lit- 
tle, and then, having tested their pri- 
vate values by the pull it still exerts on 
them, to vanish silently as they have 
come. Year by year Mallory was slack- 
ening the bonds of that civilization 
which had always irked him cruelly, and 
discarding from his beliefs all that he 
considered unessential. 

He not evil, because 
gave him no pleasure. He simply lived 
apart: cruel when he chose, pitiful 


those 


was grossness 
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when he chose, and always just accord- 
ing to those primitive Homeric lights 
of his. “Mallory of a hundred lions” 
was his own law—hback of Nairobi. 

But through this last the 
steady poise had been shaken. He knew 
knew that the old heat and 
eagerness, the old sense of rivalry among 
] had stirred in him, and 


month, 
it now: 


his kind 
also he knew why. He loved Compline’s 


how 


wife even as he loathed Compline. and 


it had not been pride which had made 
him try to prevent a white man from 
making a beast of himself in a_half- 
native town. It had been because those 
efforts brought him in contact with the 
white man’s wife. 


The burned his fingers, and 
he dropped it. but he did not move. 
Gongs sounded, and the chattering peo 
ple went down to the brick-floored din 
ing-room where punkahs swung through 
and 
strange 


red ba 


cheroot 


an absence of atmosphere of 90 F. 
Swahilis served 
astern and the little 
nanas and the great honey-colored man 
men and women from all the 
edges of earth. Under the lanterns on 
the gallery lay pools of light; but the 


white-robed 


dishes 


goes to 


where 


dark grew more richly purple 
the white moths cut their darting flight, 


and from the street came more fitfully 
the ery of the brown water-carriers : 
“Semeclay! Semeelay! Semeeclay!” 


Along the deserted gallery rang a 
woman's step; and Mallory named it 


before he saw her, and stood up, curb- 
ing himself from word or movement 
to meet the sight of this woman who had 
so suddenly become the one woman in 
a life which had held none. Her white 
dress glimmered, and she came, fleet 
arrowy and vital, with a line of pain 
on the broad white brow the 
warm brown eves, and one hand nurs- 
ing the other anxiously. His eyes went 
over her steadily, and then he waited— 
a powerful, thin man, a man born to 
defy and break the conventions framed 
by other men. Jungle-law, Nature’s law, 
was good enough for “Bwana” Mallory. 
But he knew that it would not be good 
cnough for Joan Compline. 

“Qh, have you a knife?” 
“T ran a thorn into my hand, and I’m 
afraid to dig it out myself.” 


al OVE 


she cried. 
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Mallory felt in his pocket mechanic- 
ally, and his eyes were on her as she 
stood with fair head bent over the white, 
bare arm, and the dark lashes flickering 
on the soft cheek. He looked, knowing 
that he had never really seen her before, 
and she glanced up. 

“T thought you touched me,” she said, 
half-smiling. And then she paled. Mal- 
lory’s was an indifferent if virile face 
always. Now the indifference was gone 
before an almost brutal fixity of expres- 
sion which warned her, with a quick 
leap of the heart, that this was not only 
the quiet, brown man who had been so 
good to Fred, but one who, so said the 
world, could be most terribly feared. 
The wing of the future brushed her 
with its first premonition of dread. and 
then, laughing. she held up her hand. 

“Cut out the thorn, and I wont move 
more than I can help,” she said. 

“T will see to that.” said Mallory, 
quietly. He took her wrist in a grip 
that numbed it, gave two deft touches 
with the knife-point. and pressed out 
the thorn. Her teeth jarred together, 
and the flinch of her arm sent an an- 
swering pulse up his own. Trained to 
repression as he was, control weakened 
in him for a moment. Gentle he could 
be, and fierce and overmastering he 
could be, like any other animal that 
walks the jungle; but it had taken this 
woman to teach him that he could be 
all these and more ina breath. Suddenly 
he desired to run his hands up those 
bare arms of hers with soft. velvety 
strokings such as the great jungle-cats 
use with their young; to snatch her 
up and bear her away that they might 


listen together to the night, the dark, 
sleek African night, throbbing with 


whispers too old for remembrance, with 
loves and hates too large for interpre- 
tation. The man knew that night as 
the woman couid never know it, al- 
though he had taught her much; but 
through him she felt the poignancy of 
it for a moment now. 

“Thank you,” she said, and again her 
laugh was nervous. “You don’t want my 
wrist any longer, do you? But I'll give 
you the thorn if you like.” 


She moved, and his grip tightened’ 


with instinctive rebellion. Sweet as 
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wild-flowers she was, and tall as garden 
lilies; and there was that glorious lit- 
tle devil in her blood which he had seen 
flash out time and again through those 
strange weeks which had culminated in 
—this. He could not let her go, and 
yet—and yet— 

“I—I hope I did not hurt you?” he 
stammered. 

“No,” she said. 

“T—it scarcely bled at all, you see.” 

“No,” she said, again. 

Then: “How did this happen?” he 
said with sudden fierceness. and touched 
the purplish-black marks on her upper 
arm. 

She winced, shrugging her shoulders. 

“Oh, I hit it against a door,” she said, 
carelessly, and drew her lace wrap closer 
about her. 

“You didn’t,” said Mallory. and his 


face dathemed. “These ate tame 
marks—” 
“Mr. Mallory, I hit against a 


door!” 
They faced each other with blazing 


eyes, and that moment of defiance 
brought their passionate souls near— 
near as nothing had done yet. Then 


Mallory dropped her wrist and turned 
from her, walking down the gallery as 
one who neither heard nor saw. Instinet, 
jealous and sure. told him that those 
were the marks of Compline’s hand, and 
the sight drove home to him remorse- 
lessly the realization of the other man’s 
possession. He knew that he walked un- 
steadily. He knew that he was trembling, 
trembling with a fury, a passion, a sav- 
agery such as he had thought long past 
him. 

At the end of the gallery he turned, 
looking back. She leaned on the rail, 
faintly outlined in the loom of the soft, 
black night beyond the arches. and about 
her drew the mystery that lies at the 
root of all joy, all pain. all wonder. She 
had struck the very nerve of love alive 
in him when, under his look, she said: 
“T thought you touched me.” She had 
called up the very deeps of pity and of 
that passionate desire for protection 
which is born of all true strength, when 
she shielded her husband from another 
man’s judgment. 

She had torn away forever the secur- 
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ity in which Mallory, the hunter, had 
lived, making of him man only, a man 
sickened for her touch and who 

felt the break on iron-hard 
body as he walked slowly back to her. 
He her redden and catch her 
lip in her teeth as he came near. But 


looked down on the splashes of 


) 
Who 
sweat his 


saw 


color. the gleam of a naked shoulder. 
the glint of a he | 
street below 


spear in the hot. dusky 
ind he knew. with a ham- 


mering of his pulses. that | 


he had surely 
to her, 


cut in the 


odor that 
the white flesh that he 1 


loved the faint lung 


vad 
first davs ¢ Being, when life move 


blind on a new-born earth and passion 


called love into power. Through genet 
itions of his wild forbears, a belief i 
t] 4 basi pring pices vet l | in Na 
lorv’s blood i belief in the survival of 
the fittest. the glorification of the strong 
the religion of power. For vears he had 
cherished those principles. and was 
racmngs NOW the consequences of s de- 
liberate break-away from recognition 

f the laws which man makes for the 
safe-guarding of man. Tle laid his 


ind on the rail beside her. a brown, 
i steel, 


I like 
le, as though 


nervous hand with a grip li 
nd she shivered a lit 
those ‘quiet, sinuous fingers suggested 
the jungle-animals who were his famil 
jars. 

“Compline asked me to go back to 
the farm with vou.” said 
and his voice was level. “I hope you 
have no objecti mm?” 

“Oh,” she said. with a great start. 
And then she still, with 
her breast fluttering the 
soft laces, and her color at ebb and 
flow. He knew that she was meeting 


stood quite 


beneath 


some warning or desire of her own 
heart, and in the keen, pulsing silence 
which gripped them both for the time, 
Mallory read that warning and _ that 
desire. 

“Thank vou.” she said at last, and 


“Vou have 
think 


at home 


the strain was in her voice. 
been most—most helpful, but I 
that 
again it will not be necessary—”’ 

Mallory’s laugh called her eves up 
to his. And then as she swerved from 
him in the swift instinct of flight, he 
caught her by the arms. 


when he is—when he is 


















Mallory, ~ 
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“Don’t be afraid.” he said, and 
laughed again. “Joan! Joan! It’s too 
late to be afraid now.” 

Her breath fluttered in a sob. She was 


tired and worn with shame and sorrow, 
and her love for this man had bitten the 
deeper because it it most 


and her n was quick 


she had fougl 
of hit 


for she knew tl 


valiantly : fear 
love. 


would 


as her con- 
vention “Bwana” Mallory, 
no spurious desires or weaknesses impel 
him. His creed was simple. terrible. far- 
that of 
It was the rough-hewn matrix from 
and the residu f 
thought smooth-run in a mold. 

“Compline bruised your arm.” sai 
Mallory. and for all its quiet. his voice 
shook her. 


it no 





linn 





reaching, as the ancie 


ture. 


not 


“(sod knows how mi 


mv more 





bruises there are on vour body 

—and on your spirit. They 

are to be the last. Joan. I am 

coming back with vou to stop 

all that. I am going to stop 
all that 

“Vou can’t: You 

cant!” 

bs] h ( 

CT i ( d 

desperately. “Don’t you realize 


that he is my husband 7” 

He looked at her so intently 
that she would have dropped her 
eyes if his will had not held 
them. 







“And don’t you realize that 
that’s over now ?” he said. “You 
dare not go back to him now that 
your heart’s mine. ‘That would be the un- 
forgivable sin. If you were free, it’s me 
you'd come to—not him. Look at me.” 
His fingers tightened in her soft flesh, 
and, feeling her wince, they did not 
slacken. “In the days when you were 
first married to Compline he never meant 
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as much to vou as I do now. /—a: 
have not kissed vou yet. It’s me you’ 
come to by choice. Say it!” 

His low voice deepened to sternness, 
and his lean, brown face was very near. 
with the pulse ever beating in the cheek. 
She had roused a power that neither he 
nor she could quell, that perhaps neither 


desperately. 
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he nor she could fight. Her chin quiy 
ered as though she were going to cry. 
And then she flung her head up. 

“Yes.” she said, “I'll say it. I 
you, and I will feel for you the utterest 
contempt if you do not treat me as a 
brave man should, and leave me now— 
now, and for always.” 


love 


“Don’t you realize that he is my husband?’’ 
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“As a man should?” Mallory laughed 

roughly. ““How should a man leave you 

when you tell him with those sweet lips 
] him 


she said. piteously. 


of yours t love 
‘For mv_ sake,” 
“en for my sake.” 
“No,” he said. “Not for 
Whether my heaven or hell 
to you. Joan, 


lat you 


1 
Sakt 


yvour 
love means 


vou’ve vot it. 
} 





keep it. It is yours by right 
ris Compline forfeited his rig] 
he lost your heart. I gained the right 


” 


found. it 
She put her fingers up over his where 


when I 


they gripped her shoulders. and the so 
clinging touch of them ran cold to his 
‘art. 

“Take vour hands down. Bwana 
“We are not chil 
should cry for the 


lory.” she said. sadly. 


? 
dren th: 


it we 
rooted in laws and creeds 
restrictions We 
We can only break ourselves.” 
are broken,” he We 
when we loved outside the 


ur lives are 
and cannot break 
them. 

“They 


bre ke 


law. 


now, 


said. 
them 

Human 
soul against its will. 
laws that 

held now.” 
“Vou men,” she 
lightly 

vet 
strength to make us so.” 


“T never think lightly of 


you—” 

“You're not the man I love if 
would not,” she flashed at him. 

“You he mocked, “how you 
destroy yourselves with subtleties.” 

And then he moved suddenly. taking 
her face between his hands and turning 
it up to him. Red-lipped it was, white 
throated and broad-browed. Desirable 
it was, for more than its earthly beauty 
and soft skin. There was the mate for 
Mallory’s wild undaunted soul in that 
face, and there was a conviction equal 
to his own, for all the quiver of pain 
over it. 

“Listen,” said Mallory: “I could kiss 
you now. I could take a moment that 
neither of us would ever forget, and you 
know that I could. And I wont. For I 
know you, Joan. You’re stubborn, too, 
and you’d use that as a weapon against 
me. Now—vyou will want that kiss. 


} 


never held a hum 
It is only 


laws 
Nature’s 
hold that w WV as you are 
bitterly. ‘vou 
enough of us if we are 
put forth all 


said. 
think 
weak, and you your 
would 
you 


women,” 
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Sleeping or waking, you will want 
and—by and by I will give it to you 
1” 

He loosed her suddenly, so suddenly 
that she reeled. and he began to walk up 
and down the dim = gallery 
quiet, cat-like tread of 
that he had nearly 


? 
even as He 


} } 


with that 
his. She knew 
broken. his 
made it; shivering 
the rail 
lim. The knowledge was in her t 

not until he chose to let 
her vo, and the fear in her that 
he never would let her go in entirety. It 
jungle-animals 
“Bwana” Mallory, 
mysterious and in 


would have died at 


had 


crouched inst she watched 


] 


ava 


could 


} 


escape 
was 
was the power of the 
i moved in 
indomitable, 


IIe 


which 
cruel, 
finitely subtle. 


her feet if need be. and vet he would 
be relentless to her—relentless- 
her at last. treading 


Ile came to 
] panther, and with 


same savage fiber beneath his 


softly: ithe as a 


much the 
velvet gentleness. 
‘Toan.” he said, “what are you 


ing to do? 


io to 
row.” she said 
well.” 


intend 


co home with Fred, to 
vith an effort. 
Mallory looked at 
almost in amusement, although 
head was wet. “Then IT will go too.” 

“No. now” she cried, in a very ang 
of terror. “No! You might kill him. Or 
he might kill you.” 

“Come away with me now, then—to 


mor 


] - 
Nel 


“Very 


his fi re 


uish 





night.” 
She stepped back, and her 
hands dropped down. 


beseeching 


“Oh, I know your views,” she said. 
“T know how you look at life. ‘Man’s 
body and brain are weakened if the 


brutal clements are refined out of them, 


and Nature intended that, for the best 
preservation of the race, the battle 
should be always to the strong.’ Isn't 


that it? Physical and mental strength 
I grant you, ‘Mallory of a hundred 
lions.’ But where’s the moral strength— 
the strength of the soul 2?” 

“What is a soul?” said Mallory. “I 


have seen a wounded tigress guarding 
her young, and a male bird decoying a 
jackal away from the nest. What can 
we, with our boasted souls, do better 


than that?” 
“We do our utmost,” she pleaded. 
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“We don’t. I have seen more devils 
in the human race than in the animal. 
And do you know why? In jungle-law 
the treacherous bully and the coward are 
weeded out as Nature intended that they 
should be. An.animal must have control 
of his temper and his appetites and his 
body if he would live in the jungle. 
But men—good Lord—men! They don’t 
have to prove their right to live. They 
don’t have to fight for what they want. 
They buy it with dollars and lies and 
rotten laws that outrage our manhood. 
I tell you it’s all wrong, wrong—” 

He stopped. and in the passion of his 
face she plumbed for a moment greater 
forces than her finer nature would ever 
grasp. “I want to fight Compline for 
you,” he said. “That's my right—the 
only natural right. We have so tinkered 
with Nature’s laws that we don’t know 
the shape of them any longer. But they 
are still there. The laws man makes he 


can break. But ‘turn Nature out with 
a pitchfork and she'll be in again 
through the window.’ She knows what 


she’s about if we would only let her 
alone.” 
“We must live by restrictions. We 


cannot go back to the brute—” 

“Go back to it!” He laughed. “Have 
we ever left it? Can we ever escape it? 
It is in my blood, Joan, and in yours, 
the old, immutable primal law that calls 
mate to mate eternally. We shuffle our 
laws, and patch them, and shore them 
up, and turn them inside out. But Nature 
goes on just the same. She doesn’t make 
any mistake.” 


“We do,” she said, very low. “I 
thought I loved Fred—once. And—if 
I ceased to love you—” 

“T would take care of that.” Mallory 


laughed. “Men will always be drawn by 
weakness, and women will always be 
drawn by strength. You will never cease 
to love me.”’ His eves searched her face, 
and she drew back. afraid of what it 
might show. And again Mallory laughed. 
“Man's law has cramped vou, soul and 
body,” he said. “Oh, you woman-product 
of a thousand years of civilization! Ev- 
ery lioness and every doe in the brake 
is freer than you are.” 

Steps sounded below, and laughter. 
The punkahs eased their whining creak, 
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and the smell of new-lit cigars blew up. 
She moved, with sudden terror in her 
face. 

“Qh—go. Please go,” she gasped. 
“The people—they are coming up from 
dinner—” 

“And they might talk!” He barred 
the way a moment. ‘“That’s freedom. 
isn’t it? That’s your civilization. ‘People’ 
damn your reputation with their tongues. 


and your soul and body with their 
laws—” 
“And we bear it because that’s the 


price we pay for souls.” she cried, with 
a passionate break in her voice. ‘For 
our souls, and the souls of those we love. 
And we pay and pay until it &7//s us.” 

And then she was gone, and the men 
and women coming up the steps saw 
only “Bwana” Mallory standing by the 
rail and looking through the arches on 
the soft black African night. 


I] 


N the left, the jungle flanked the 
house closely, and through — the 
nights it was full of noises. But by day 
it crouched dumb under the cruel white 
sky like a beast afraid. And in the even- 
ings, moist, sweetly-sensuous smells came 
from it, and musical, unearthly sounds. 
In the evenings, Joan Compline dreaded 
it most: so subtle it was. so inexpressibly 
terrible, so instinct with animal strength, 
animal passions, animal mystery. Mal- 
lory’s haunts lay deep in the heart of 
it, she knew: and he walked there, pur- 
poseful, quict, and undeterred by out- 
ward issues, and he was now walking 
through her life—through her heart. 
From that hour on the gallery of the 
Grand Hotel in) Mombasa she had 
known that she must expect no mercy 
from “Bwana” Mallory. He would bend 
her or break her to that straight creed 
of his: for no sordid reason, for no 
mean gratification, but because he de- 
nied the right of man to make laws 
which fetter man’s soul. And yet his 
love was a wild and savage hunger that 
would not let him rest, and Joan saw it 
with a terror at her heart which grew as 
the days went by. 
And she thought of it while he was 
away, as now; when the echo-less pass- 
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She dropped into one of the great 
raw-hide chairs and closed her eves, 


wearily, And then they flashed open 


again, for it | 


seemed to her that 
of the jungle. and_ that 
the erving of the bats, she | 
all her ‘Beloved.’ I 
had said * Beloved.” 
up and faced 


moment. his 


I 


coming, 


out 


him ¢ zst night 
and she had s} 

him, sl 
power over her. 
“Coward that vou are. 


“TP will tell my husban 
1 he 1 kill vou.” 
Amel w! \ cl n't vi u tell him 2?” sa I 


he remembered how 





smiled. standing before her. lean at 
soiled. in his hunting-kit. with the 

] dark of the j > behind him ; 

s remembered how she. 1 

swiftly away from LIC URANSW¢ 





He watched steadily while Compline drank. 
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floor of her room, beating the wood with 
impotent hands. 

Her husband was not brutal to her 
now. In some quiet way Mallory had 
stopped all that. even as he had prom- 
ised. And. woman-like. she loathed the 
weaker man. the had 
let another master him. Very. still she 
sat. except that now and 
her hand against her heart to still its 
nervous throbbing. When “Bwana” Mal 
lory went hunting he left that daily leg 
acy of fear to the waited 


lonely in, Compline’s house. 
i 


more because he 


hen-she held 


woman who 


ACK in the gray ravines that writhed 
through the we/dét. Compline and 
Mallory were tramping home with the 
hearers. ‘The locked thorn-scrub 
was tall around them, with little trails 
burst out by rhinoceros and elephant and 


Close 
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kept hard by a myriad feet of the wild. 

The heat leaped and dazzled like a 
living thing before Compline’s eyes, and 
pressed on his burly neck, and tortured 
his unwieldy body until the sweat 
dropped off of it in streams. Ahead 
trotted the &rve-boyvs, black already in 
and lithe and lean just 
with his 


the fading light: 
before him walke Mallory 
untiring jungle-step. 
“Mallory.” called = Compline, and 
heard his voice die in his parched throat. 
“Mallory!” he cried again, in a cracked 
scream, and stood still. breathing pain- 
fully between bluish, parted lips. 
Mallory wheeled. looking at him with 
half-shut eyes that held a strange glint 





in them, and Compline rocked where 
he stood. 
“Mallory. old) man—if there's any- 


thine left in your flask—” 
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And his purpose was to kill Compline 
—not, as he would have gladly done 
it, in open fight and with the naked 
hands, but by stealth, by exhausting the 
life out of him, by taxing the en- 
feebled heart and 
thickened veins, 


by drench- 


“Lots,” said Mallory cheer- 
fully, and handed it over. 
Compline could not do worse §- 
than drink strong liquors in <5 
the state he was in now. 
But “Bwana” Mallory 
was not the keeper 
of his brother. He was 
the tempter only, 
knowing well what it 
meant when he gave 
Compline such days 
as this to endure. He 
watched steadily while 
Compline drank deep 
and the color came 
back to the flabby cheeks. N 
Then: 
“Keep the flask if you ~ 
like,” he said. “And take your 
time about getting home. I must 
push on, I think, or those boys 
will be fooling with the 
spare rifles.” 
He went on 3 
with his light, 
quick step, the lit- 
tle heavy - bullet 
# 6 Jeffrey rifle in the 
#. hollow of his 
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Mallory’s 
hot breath 
was on her 
face, and 
Mallory’s 

eyes blazed 4 


into hers. 
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ing him with alcohol ina 
he climate where such things 


arm. He knew well that 
the coward in Compline would 


not allow Jhim to lag here, among “"’"™ Er ye Sy were poison. 
the lairs, where, all unwarning, a This was Mallory’s quarrel 


tawny shadow might launch out to strike with civilization. He had trodden too far 
him unto death. Compline would make back into the primeval to be blind and 
the best pace he could, and that labor- deaf any more to Nature’s call—the call 
ing, ill-used heart of his would not be which shakes the heart of every beast 
the better for it, nor for the brandy. and every bird when a rival stands be- 

‘Mallory had thinned during the last tween him and his mate. By man’s law, 
two months, and his face was changed. Compline stood there legitimately. By 
The change did not show in his manner Nature’s law he lost the right when he 
yet, but very soon it would, indubitably. lost the woman’s love. There could be 
For “Mallory of a hundred lions” was no other ruling for Mallory, although, 
growing nearer the brute, as had to be at the woman’s instance, he had tortured 
for the full completion of his purpose. himself and her to find it. 
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Now they had come to the dead-lock 
which breaks so many lives, and Mallory 
cursed the civilization which had brought 
them there. And then, characteristically, 
he set himself to find his own way out. 
Man’s law denied him the rights owned 
by the brutes, and Nature’s law said 
“Kill.” 

And Mallory was compromising as 
best he might under the ethics of man’s 
law. 

The sun was low as he came over the 
veldt where the crickets chirped in the 
long, coarse grass, and in his eyes flick- 
ered shadows which had nothing to do 
with the restless shadows of the veldt. 
Up the slope, behind the brush, the win- 
dows of Compline’s house were a sheer 
gold sheet against the after-glow, and 
Mallory turned towards it, sinking his 
head a little as the tiger sinks it when 
stealing home, and_ shouldering on 
noiselessly through the dry, tall stems. 

In the hollow of his arm, the rifle lay 
hot, and the love in his blood leaped 
up in answer to it. He had cleared his 
~. patch too long by the power of that 

little heavy-bullet Jeffrey not to 
feel it urging him now. Mallory’s 
forefathers had been brutes, and, 
ignoring the anguished cen- 
turies of questioning, the 

blind, dauntless 

strug- 

gles 
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give orders and the usual “dikker” to 
the gun-boys, and out of the dark which 
had descended suddenly, the woman 
above heard his voice, and terror came 
on her with a swift chill. The cackling, 
brainless laugh of the &roo-boys rollick- 
ing back to their quarters seemed to 
her the most hideous thing on earth. 

Then Mallory came up the steps with 
the light from the room beyond strik- 
ing on his quiet, thin-featured face, with 
those indomitable eyes. She knew that 
they searched for her as he came, and 
she shrank back. A moment he stood, 
sharp with life and motionless as the 
great blot of the jungle behind him, 
sensing her and yet unsure of the direc- 
tion. From the steps a heavy voice rose, 
gaspingly: 

“Joan! Joan! Where are you, girl? 
Joan—I’m dying—” 

She saw her husband’s purple face 
sway into the light and out. She smelt 
the sickly-sweet of the jasmine as his 
falling body crushed it. She sprang for- 
ward, and strong arms were gripped 
round her. Mallory’s hot breath was on 
her face, and Mallory’s eyes blazed into 
hers. 

“Let him die,” said Mallory, 
and his voice was unknown to 
her. “Let him die! Joan, kiss 
me—kiss me—” 

His kisses were on her 
lips, on her eyelids, her 
throat. her hair—a rain of 
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of love which had sweated out the brute 
in part, Mallory would fain have been 
brute still, taking where he chose, re- 
jecting where he chose, by right of 
physical power and will. 

A breath swept out of the nearing 
jungle like a sigh. Mallory winced, and 
his deep eyes darkened. He did not want 
to meet Joan in the dusk of the orange 
garden to-night. He did not want her 
dress to brush him as she moved about 
the house. Love like his, even as his 
hate, trembled now too keenly on the 
edge of uncontrol for him to take 
chances any longer. 

At the foot of the steps he halted to 


kisses that 
stung like fire. And at their 
feet huddled Compline, moaning. For 
a moment joy and horror fused in the 
fierce heat of that love. And then she 
beat him off, commanding him, and at 
her order he lifted Compline silently 
and carried him into the house and laid 
him on the bed. Then, obeying still, 
he helped the white-faced woman with 
the burning eyes, and together they 
fought through the night for Compline’s 
life. When the gray dawn sickened the 
warm dark, Mallory raised his head. 
“He will live,” he said, and turned 
and went out to the veranda. 
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Under the trembling light, the plain 
was ghostly and the jungle seemed to 
pulse from dark to a deeper dark. A 
leopard was sighing near at hand, and 
the thick, mouse-like smell of the great 
bats made the close air foul. The man 
stood motionless, except for the nerve 
twitching in his lean cheek, until he 
heard her step behind him, and turned 
to meet her judgment. 

“You meant to kill him,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Mallory. 

“You have been trying to do it ever 
since you came here. You meant to do 
it in a way that not even I would guess.” 

“What else could I do? You wont 
come away with me,” he said, very low. 

Her hand was on the table. Like one 
blind, she slid it along until it touched 
the wall. And there she leaned. 

“God have mercy upon us—upon you 
and me,” she said, voicelessly. 

“T don’t want mercy from anyone,” 
said the man. “I want justice—justice. 
What right has man’s law to refuse us 
the consummation of Nature’s greater 
law ?” 

“We have to make the laws which 
bind ourselves,” she whispered. “That’s 
our destiny, our immortality. Oh—don’t 
look at me. Don’t look at me so!” 

He laughed, and the note of his 
laughter stilled her heart as he came 
near. 

“No, no,” she breathed, and put her 
hands out. Mallory caught them both 
and drew her up to him. He did not 
speak, but it seemed to the woman that 
the whole night spoke—the jungle, the 
fluttering scaly wings of those myriad 
bats that cried like women. The weight 
of that speaking crushed her heart, 
pressing out of it all but the elemental 
drop, the secret, untamable drop of 
heart’s blood which exults in the con- 
quest of the strong. 

A sound came to Mallory’s ears, faint, 
yet familiar above all other sounds. He 
glanced round. Then he thrust the 
woman behind him and crouched, with 
lips drawn back and a very devil in his 
face. 

Compline stood in the door, indistinct 
in his pajamas, and with a rakish band- 
age above his bloated purple face. He 
rocked a little, but Mallory’s heavy- 
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bullet Jeffrey was at his shoulder, and 
Mallory had heard the cartridge click 
home in the magazine. Punishment in 
this guise was grotesque, loathsome, an 
obscene jest of the gods; and yet, by all 
the laws, it was coming from the only 
legitimate source. 

Something in the back of Mallory’s 
mind recognized this and held him mo- 
tionless, as though in acceptance of the 
inevitable. Then an odor, rank, unmis- 
takable, blew to him from the thick- 
leaved dark beyond the veranda, and, 
even as the hate on Compline’s face was 
blotted by utter terror, from that dark 
into the light launched a huge, silent 
body, pregnant with the weight of 
death. 

On the threshold of his own door the 
lion he had stalked all day caught Com- 
pline, swung around almost as he landed, 
crashed into the motionless woman, 
and was gone again, with head and tail 
in air, like a cat with a kitten between 


its jaws. And Mallory, with the hunter- 


instinct impelling him above all else, 
snatched the rifle where it clattered on 
the boards, and followed. He left si- 
lence behind, silence where the woman 
lay with hidden eyes, as though in 
prayer. She had lain there long, very 
long, when the jungle stirred again, and 
“Bwana” Mallory came back, dragging 
himself up the steps, and to her side. 

“They are both dead,” said Mallory 
in a high note of triumph. ‘—Both 
dead. And I—have come back to you, 
Joan.” 

There was silence still. And then Mal- 
lory’s hands fumbled in quick terror 
over the still figure which the lion had 
struck down in its out-going. Nearer and 
more comprehensible sounded the sigh- 
ing of the leopard in the jungle; more 
sorrowfully about his head swept the 
musky, whimpering bats. 

Mallory lifted his head, and a cry 
rang out, a desolate animal cry, as of 
a wounded beast calling to its kind. But 
the jungle gave no answer. And yet, by 
its very silence, its very beauty stirring 
under the opal winds of dawn, it 
mocked. Mallory of a hundred lions, 
Mallory the Defier, was impotent here 
before the very law of brute strength 
which he had evoked. 
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“Ghe Trousseau 


A story by one of America’s leading writers, which ts as 
different from most of her work as night is from day. 


By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


r— IRS. McGONIGAL 
| | was the dressmaker 
1 of Curtisville — not 
— the principal or one 
of the best, but the dressmaker ; and as 
Curtisville was only a matter of three 
or four hours from New York, it was 
only natural that she and I should meet 
once or twice a year, usually in the 
aisles or at the counters of one of the 
big department stores, and at those sea- 
sons when buyers congregate. 
Therefore when I ran across her one 
afternoon in a Fifth Avenue shop, my 
surprise lay, not in seeing her, but in dis- 
covering that she was not, as usual, 
buying Mrs. Walton’s black silk dress, 
or purchasing enough dull and subdued 
brown velvet to “brighten up” Mrs. 
Amos Purdy’s last winter’s cloth gown 
and re-cover the bonnet which accom- 
panied it, or matching gloves of a cer- 
tain depressing stone color affected by 
Miss Jane Bedell. 
On the contrary: she was standing be- 
fore a counter billowing with various 
sheer and shimmering fabrics. Although 
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she was thus unfamiliarly, and 
in spite of her adaptability, 
almost incongruously — envi- 
roned, there was no doubt 
that it was Mrs. McGonigal. 

There was much individuality in that 
spare, erect figure with its carefully 
fitted, carefully brushed, carefully 
pressed, black tailored suit. Then too, I 
recognized the bonnet. At home, in 
Curtisville, it was worn with black velvet 
bows and a modest bunch of pansies, 
but when it journeyed to New York 
these were removed and a handsome 
black plume was taken from its tissue 
paper and placed jauntily upon the cov- 
ering which adorned that indomitable 
head, for it was a bonnet no more, but 
with a brim sewed upon it, it became a 
hat—because, as she said, “You're 
twenty years younger the minute you 
strike New York, and you might as well 
look the part.” 

“Mrs. McGonigal!” I touched her 
lightly on the arm. 

She turned with her usual rapidity of 
movement. “Why Susan Eu—” She in- 
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terrupted herself with a hasty exclama- 
tion, fumbled at her waist-band a mo- 
ment and drew forth a gold and tortoise- 
shell lorgnette, surveyed me through it 
with quite a correct air of hauteur and 
then allowed her pleasure to show it- 
self. 

“Why Susan Eunice Parker, if I’d 
just made a wish on a passing load of 
hay, it would be that I might run into 
you. I see your eyes are goggling at 
my —I have to stop to think of lorn 
widow and mignonette before I can get 
the combination—lorgnette. I’ll have to 
keep it in cotton wool in Curtisville.” 
Her humorous chuckle always incited re- 
sponse, and we laughed a moment 
together; then her brows contracted as 
with pain. “Ug-ggh!”’ She drew her 
breath sharply through her teeth and, 
first making sure that she was not ob- 
served, lifted one foot from the floor and 
then the other. 

“This walking on stone pavements all 
day long in your Sunday shoes is all 
that keeps me from preferring New 
York to heaven. I suppose it’s a provi- 
dential drawback, but I do wish I could 
take ’em off and ease my feet a minute.” 

“It looks to me,” I said, glancing 
significantly at the counter, “as if some 
one in Curtisville were buying a 
trousseau.” 

Mrs. McGonigal’s bright dark eyes 
failed to meet mine; a blush suffused her 
cheek. “I'll not deny that it is some- 
thing of that kind,” she said evasively, 
“and for certain reasons, for there’s an 
element of mystery in this romance, I’ve 
got to be in New York for the next three 
weeks sewing on it. And that’s the rea- 
son I was so particularly anxious to see 
you, Susan. I want you to‘help me find 
a boarding-house where I can get a room 
light enough to see to sew and warm 
enough to keep my thimble on my finger 
while I’m doing it. My present room has 
got a twenty-story building backed up 
against the windows, and all that’s put 
up to fight fifty-seven varieties of 
draughts is a pocket edition of a gas 
stove with a leaky tube.” 

“Look no further, but come to my 
nice, warm sunny flat,” I urged. 

“T will,” returned Mrs. McGonigal 
without hesitation. 
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THAT evening as she sat sewing on 

long widths of shimmering gray 
stuff shot with rose, her feet, in easy 
slippers, stretched out comfortably 
toward a small wood fire, she remarked 
ruminatively : 

“There’s a good deal of water flowed 
under the bridge since you were last in 
Curtisville, but I guess the solemnest 
and most uplifting experience that’s 
come into any life there’s been mine.” 
She put down her work and looked at me 
impressively. 

“Susan Parker, since I saw you last, 
I’ve made a man’s fortune. Oh, I’m not 
claiming that I was his inspiration— 
most any kind of a woman can fool a 
man into thinking she’s that—but I made 
his fortune, not in a lump, but here a 
little and there a little, just as the need 
arose, and with practically nothing to 
put your teeth into—just out of the air, 
you might say.” 

I was too much astonished for imme- 
diate speech, so she went on, rather 
dreamily for her: ‘“There’s two kinds 
of people in this world, the doers and the 
done-fors. I was born a doer.” 

I leaned forward in my chair. ‘Who's 
the man, Mrs. McGonigal ?” 

Again a touch of color showed in her 
face. “The Reverend Langley Spoon- 
dyker, a retired missionary. Oh, you 
never saw him !’’—as I repeated his name, 
striving to find a place for him in my 
memories of Curtisville. “You’ve never 
been back since he came. A kind of 
tall, pale, stoop-shouldered man, with 
a scraggly kind of beard and pleasant, 
absent-minded-like eyes. Very ‘mild in 
looks and manner. Had to give up his 
work among the heathen on account of 
his health: weak lungs, break-down from 
over-work and all. He took a room at 
Mrs. Preston’s, down the street from 
me, you know. A rich brother allowed 
him just about enough to pay his board, 
and he was trying to eke out by writing 
articles for missionary magazines and 
tutoring some when he was able. 

“Mrs. Preston was mighty glad to 
get him. She’s said again and again 
that she never had such a satisfactory 
boarder. He was very quiet and tidy, 
and all that he meant to her of trouble 
was a boiled egg or so for breakfast. 
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“After I'd got my breath again, I kind of faltered out a question or so as to where he was going.” 
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Most days he was invited out for dinner 
and supper. You see, he was just the 
kind that the ladies of Curtisville or 
any other ville take right to their hearts: 
a real helpless soul, never seeming to 
remember when it was time to put on his 
winter flannels or wear his overcoat, and 
grateful for being told. , Then he had 
a hearty appetite, appreciating every 
bit of food that was set before him, 
never in the way, and with a fund of 
entertaining experiences when you got 
him started, like turning down the cov- 
ers and finding scorpions in the bed, or 
about black boys being et by sharks, or 
opening the front’ door on a boa con- 
strictor, or riding along composing a 
sermon and having a tiger jump at you 
from behind a clump of bushes. He was 
real clever with his fingers too, handy 
at mending things, and he could make 
more nice, useful little articles than 
enough, for although he was good as 
gold and certainly consecrated to his 
work, his real gift was inventing. 

“Well, after he had been among us 
for over a year, and it was an understood 
thing that he was to take supper at my 
house twice a week, he sprung a bomb 
on me one evening by telling me that he 
was about to leave. Susan,”’—Mrs. 
McGonigal dropped her sewing into her 
lap and gazed at me solemnly, “I'll never 
be able to tell you or anyone else how 
those words made me feel, just as if 
I’d been hit a hard blow.” Her work 
slipped unheeded to the floor as she 
gazed before her. 

“Maybe,” she said, “living in New 
York and feeling life’s tide swirl so hard 
around you, you aint got time to miss 
having a man around; but after you’ve 
been a widow in Curtisville going on 
fifteen years, it’s different. There’s noth- 
ing very exciting in hearing a lot of 
doves or hens, whichever you choose to 
call them, sit around and talk cooking 
recipes and embroidery stitches and scan- 
dal and babies and trouble, principally 

‘trouble. I know, Susan Parker, that 
you're a suffragette and take on like you 
wouldn’t have a man cluttering up this 
spick-and-span flat of yours, but take 
it from me, there’s no woman alive that 
takes any interest in food unless she’s 
cooking for a man; otherwise, it’s a sau- 
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cer of ice-cream and a cup of tea for 
hers ; and unless there were men to dress 
and fix up for, we’d all be wearing ou 
hair down our backs and a sight more 
comfortable clothes—a blanket with a 
hole to poke our heads through in win. 
ter, and the same in sheeting for the 
summer. 

“But to come back to Mr. Spoondyker 
After I’d got my breath again, I kind 
of faltered out a question or so as t 
where he was going. 

“*To the country near my brother's 
home,’ he answered—and that three 
States away. ‘I love Curtisville,’ he said J 
very mournful, ‘but I must increase my 
income. I had hoped to do this by writ- 
ing a book of my observations and ex- 
periences in the Far East, but a publisher 
to whom I sent the opening chapters 
complains that they are lacking in color 
and vivacity, whatever that may mean. | 
had also hoped to prepare youths for 
college, but there are none to prepare.’ 
Here he kind of shaded his eyes with his 
hand. ‘They all seem to seek avocations 
in the city at an early age. My brother 
has thought for some time that a more 
active, out-door life would be good for 
me, and he writes that he has been in- 
vestigating the subject of poultry farm- 
ing and has discovered from reliable 
statistics that a well-conducted farm 
may yield its owner from seven to fifteen 
thousand dollars per annum, within a 
few years’ time.’ He sort of brightened 
up a little here. ‘He has already secured § 
an option on a nice little property near 
him, and is prepared to purchase it as 
soon as I let him know when I will 
arrive.’ 

“The poor innocent lamb! My heart 
went out to him. I felt that it was time 
to speak up and speak up strong. ‘Do 
you know anything about chicken farm 
ing?’ I asked very quietly, that sort of 
quiet before the storm breaks, you know. 

“‘T do not,’ he says, ‘but it appears 
as if it might be a pastoral, even idyllic 
occupation. But,’—and he looked at me 
a long time with a sort of trouble i 
his eyes—‘there’s more reasons than one 
why I hate to leave Curtisville.’ 

“That was enough for me. You know 
how quick I am to think and to att, 
Susan. ‘Look here,’ I said, ‘don’t pay 
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any attention to your brother; he thinks 
that he’s done so almighty well for 
himself that he’s competent to manage 
the universe. Don’t you know that when 
folks is so practical for themselves, 
they’re something terrible unpractical 
for other people? Now chicken farming, 
like mushroom raising and violet grow- 
ing, is the last forlorn hope of life’s 
professional failures. It would be better 
for you to take your brother’s money and 
the first train to New York and go down 
to Wall Street and play the market. 
You lose it quick that way—take some 
hot air and have 
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son said to me yesterday when leaving: 
“You know what an ideal spot our farm 
was, Mrs. McGonigal, and how we 
stocked it with what we were assured 
were the finest laying varieties. Well, 
what we really got was a lot of emanci- 
pated hens with their heads full of prob- 
lem-play ideas. They made the most of 
their wicked luxury and they ate like 
hungry wolves, but nothing could induce 
them to lay an egg. ‘First, we put a 
mortgage on the house and barns to 
keep them in grain, and now it’s either 
a chattel mortgage on the furniture or 





the tooth out, 
whereas poultry 
raising’s like the 
old - fashioned 
method of ex- 
tracting teeth: 
brace _—yourself 
against the pa- 
tient’s knee and 
haul, letting the 
forceps slip half 
a dozen times to 
prolong the 
agony.’ 

“T laid my 
work down and 
I tapped the 
table between us 
with my thimble 
finger until the 
lamp - shade 
rattled, ‘Mr. 
Spoondyker,’ I 











said, ‘chicken 
farming, to pay, 
not only takes a 
life-time of 
experience, but an order of intelligence 
that no retired missionary used to picking 
a cocoanut off a tree or lifting a banana 
from the branch, when hungry, has got. 

““Only last week, as nice a young 
couple as you’d want to find, the Byer- 
sons, took the train to New York and 
their Harlem flat all because their 
chicken farm out on the Shelby road had 
failed. They had every kind of fancy 
chicken-house and every kind of modern 
convenience. Their fowls were kept in 
a style that many a well-to-do family has 
never known; and as poor young Byer- 


“I led the doctor into the kitchen 


I described all the bad air symptoms I 
could think of to him.” 


throwing up the whole _ thing.’” 

“Mr. Spoondyker shook his head kind 
of despairingly when I had finished. ‘I 
will confess that I have never taken a 
warm interest in fowls,’ he said, ‘or felt 
a genuine affection for them. The idea 
has been antipathetic to me from the 
first; but,’—here he got as red as fire 
and looked at me real desperate—‘if I 
do not accept my brother’s offer, he 
insinuates that he will no longer extend 
the income that he has so generously 
allowed me. His head sank down and 
he spoke very low. ‘My usefulness in 
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those fever-laden districts in which I 
formerly labored is practically over, 
leaving me with impaired health, and,’— 
he kind of hesitated here and I saw the 
bitter down and outness of a man’s soul 
looking out of his miserable eyes—‘the 
little inventions that I’ve loved and 
worked over have come to naught. I'll 
tell you what I’ve never breathed to 
another, Mrs. McGonigal,’ he says in a 
fierce kind of a way for him, ‘that, 
although I’m no Edison, I believe in 
these little ideas of mine, but I can’t get 
other people to believe in them. People 
—especially people with money—are 
always blind and deaf when I begin to 
talk about them.’ 

“Right then and there, I resolved that 
Mr. Spoondyker was going to be a suc- 
cess if I had to go down into my savings 
to make him one, and I had no intention 
of doing that. My wits have always 
been enough without drawing on my 
earnings, and I meant they should be so 
now, ‘Mr. Spoondyker,’ I said, ‘what 
have you got in your idea-stock that’s 
good for use right here and now in 
the Curtisville market ?’ 

“He studied a minute, and then his 
face lightened up again, “The thing that 
is nearest my heart at present, is a little 
box or bottle for smelling salts. It 
spreads out broad at the top so that the 
salts can be inhaled through both nos- 
trils, and by merely pressing the base 
of it lightly with the fingers the lid flies 
open.’ 

“ ‘Smelling salts!’ I cried, and my 
voice must have dropped to the cellar. 
‘I never hear of anybody using them 
now.’ 

“*But they should,’ he says in his 
solemn way. ‘Perhaps, having sought 
these breezy uplands for my health, I 
notice it more than another, but the 
amount of foul air that we willingly 
breathe here in Curtisville is unbeliev- 
able.’ 

“ ‘Why,’ I cried, ‘I don’t see how any 
air ‘could be purer!’ 

“Tt couldn’t,’ he said, ‘but air gets 
stagnant like water, when it’s held in 
one place and breathed over and over 
again. Consider the church and the town 
hall and the moving-picture theater 





here. They are closed after every meet- 
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ing and never opened until the next; 
and pleasant as are the kitchens and liy- 
ing rooms of you ladies, just try to 
breathe in your parlors which are so 
rarely opened. Would you go and bathe 
in a sewer?’ he asks very excited. ‘And 
yet that is what you are doing to your 
lungs, vital organs upon which your 
health depends.’ 

“Mercy! It would have made my hair 
stand on end if I hadn’t suddenly re- 
membered that most people in Curtis 
ville were old as the hills, grown hale 
and hearty on bad air. 

“ ‘And,’ he went on bitterly, ‘here I 
have a_ beautiful ornament, which, 
opened, would diffuse an aromatic odor 
in their stale rooms, profoundly grateful 
to us who suffer from close air, and yet 
I can’t market it. I have talked to sev- 
eral here about it, but as usual, they 
were not interested. I’ve thought some- 
times of trying to win their attention by 
peddling it from door to door.’ 

“When I heard him say that, it came 
over me stronger than ever what poor, 
weak, helpless creatures men are, and I 
resolved harder than ever to manage 
fer him. 

“*You don’t want to try anything 
like that in Curtisville,’ I said. ‘There 
may be places where folks’ll pay some 
attention to things that are peddled 
from door to.door, but our town’s not one 
of ’em.’ 

“So I resolved that even if I didn’t 
have much of a bomb to throw in their 
midst, Curtisville should wake up or I’d 
know the reason why. You know, Susan, 
how a woman’s wits get to working 
when she has a man’s welfare at heart, 
so I studied and studied over the mat- 
ter until I’d thought out a plan of 
action, but you may be sure I didn't 
take him into my confidence. All I said 
to him was: ‘Just leave the box with 
me. I got an idea as to the educational 
campaign which must be waged here. 
And in the meantime, write to your 
brother and tell him that the step he 
proposes requires prayerful consideration 
and that you must have a few weeks to 
think it over.’ 

“Susan Parker, believe it or not, as 
you will, but it was the funniest thing 
after that, the way bad air affected me. 
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hen, get up in church right in the middle of the sermon and have to be helped out because I'd be right on the 
edge of fainting.” 
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I’d have to get up in church right in 
the middle of the sermon and have to 
be helped out because I’d be right on the 
edge of fainting. And Saturday after- 
noon at the motion pictures, in the mid- 
dle of the very funniest ones, I’d get 
so sleepy that I’d nod, nod, nod until 
my bonnet would nearly touch my knees, 
and then have to stagger down the aisle 
in full sight of everybody, just overcome 
with dizziness. 

“Of course, everybody got to talking 
about it, and all of my customers began 
to notice how bad I was looking. I 
was a good deal worried myself because 
I was gaining about a pound a week” — 
with her mellow chuckle—“and I ex- 
plained to them about the bad air and 
how sensitive I’d grown to it, and how 
I’d tried all kind of remedies and they’d 
all failed. 

“Oh, there was a great deal of con- 
cern in Curtisville. Old Mrs. Angell 
got right up out of bed and came to 
see me. ‘My patience, Mrs. McGonigal,’ 
she said, ‘you can’t get sick. Any woman 
that’s been making the clothes for all 
Curtisville for the last twenty-five years 
can’t go and leave us practically naked.’ 
She was very frank-spoken and very 
positive. ‘You’ve got to see a doctor right 
away now,’ she went on. ‘I’m going, 
and I’ll send Dr. Crawford right around 
to see you.’ Of course I protested, but I 
guess it was pretty weak. 

“In about an hour Dr. Crawford came 
driving up in his buggy, hitched his horse 
to the post, walked up the path and 
rang the bell. I had a terrible fit of 
coughing just before I opened the door, 
and he looked very grave when he came 
in. I led him back to the kitchen, walk- 
ing very feebly, and he sat down and 
asked me how I felt. I described all the 
bad air symptoms I could think of to 
him, and he examined my heart and 
tapped and pounded and listened to my 
lungs, and he told me to guard against 
colds and eat plenty of nourishing food 
and build an open-air sleeping apart- 
ment onto the house and have these three 
prescriptions filled and take them reg- 
ularly. 

“T didn’t seem to improve much while 
I was taking or rather not taking my 
tonics, and in the meantime, I was sew- 
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ing like fun. I made myself the hand- 
somest dark blue suit—blue’s my color, 
you know—with a blue silk waist to 
match, and I trimmed up my bonnet with 
a row of pansies right around it instead 
of the usual bunch, and you know how 
becoming pansies are to me; and then 
when all was ready, I began to be able 
to go around again; and I’d sit and hold 
the handsomest little silver case you ever 
saw to my nose, with a kind of a bliss- 
ful smile on my face like I was listening 
to angelic harps—all the faintness and 
dizziness gone. My! When Curtisville 
saw me fully recovered and in my new 
bonnet and suit, there was a good deal 
of interest in my case, I can tell you. 
You know in a small community inter- 
est is about equally divided between 
scandal and diseases. 

“It happened that the Missionary So- 
ciety was due to meet at my house that 
week, and all the afternoon while the 
minutes were being read and the business 
attended to, you could just feel the sup- 
pressed excitement. I never sat through 
a briefer meeting, and sure enough they 
all clustered around as soon as the meet- 
ing was over, just begging to know what 
it was that had affected my wonderful 
cure. I twisted and turned and tried 
in every possible way to evade their ques- 
tions, but they would have it that | 
should tell them. So I explained to 
them just as clearly as I could that I 
had been suffering from the foul air 
that we were so carefully husbanding 
in our churches and places of amusement 
and even in our homes, and that Mr. 
Spoondyker had suggested that I carry 
about with me a little bottle of smelling 
salts to purify and sweeten the atmos- 
phere. ‘Of course you couldn’t get the 
right results unless you had this kind 
of a bottle,’ I said. ‘You see, you press 
it lightly at the base ; and the lid springs 
open: then it broadens out at the top 
liké this so you can inhale the salts 
through both nostrils at once, so that any 
microbe that attempts admittance falls 
dead on the threshold. Mercy! If our 
sight were only keen enough, I guess 
we could see the air about us just strewn 
with slain bacteria.’ 

“How they did go on! Passing the 
bottle from hand to hand and sniffing 
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at it and examining it; and all the time 
they were sticking in their bonnet pins 
tighter and dragging on their gloves 
with a gleam in their eyes which told me 
that they would be down to Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s and after Mr. Spoondyker before 
you could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ ’ 

“‘But girls,’ I began like I 
frightened to death, ‘for goodness’ sake, 
don’t ever breathe it to Mr. Spoondyker. 
He’s sensitive about it. It wouldn’t do 
to get out among his clerical friends and 
the periodicals he writes for. They’d 
think he wasn’t showing proper respect 
for his cloth.’ 

“My sakes!’ cried Mrs. Pandora 
Easton, wheezing with the asthma. ‘And 
are we to sit here suffering and maybe 
dying because of his sinful pride?” 

““‘T should think so!’ said Mattie 
Trumbull, sneezing until she was purple 
in the face. ‘Life’s sweet, even with a 
cold in the head, and Mr. Spoondyker 
needn’t put on such airs. He’s under 


was 


just as much obligation to save the rest 
ef our lives as he is to save yours, Mrs. 
McGonigal. I’m sure it’s been a steady 
year, and going on two weeks over, that 


he’s taken Sunday dinners at our house.’ 

““Wednesday evening suppers at 
mine,’ said Hattie Smith, coughing very 
deep and hoarse in her chest. 

“‘Here Mattie,’ says I, ‘take my 
vinaigrette.’ (Their eyes most strained 
from their heads when they heard that). 
‘It'll soothe you sure.’ And true as I’m 
alive, it did. She stopped barking after 
that first sniff, and the purple faded out 
of her face, leaving it it’s normal red. 
Giving time for these magical results to 
sink into the onlooker’s minds and hearts, 
I went on: 

“*Anyway, it’s very expensive. You 
see the vinaigrette is solid silver with a 
handsome, chased design of Mr. Spoon- 
dyker’s initials on one side, and the 
owner’s on the other, both wreathed in 
forget-me-nots. Of course, if you want 
to carry just a plain bottle of smelling 
salts that’s all right,’—I let a touch of 
scorn creep into my tones there, Susan— 
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‘but you couldn’t get the same results; 
you'd have to sniff through just one nos- 
tril and the microbes could enter the 
other without let or hindrance. I’m just 
speaking for myself,’—and here I kind 
of sank to pathos—‘but to me, gold 
and rubies hardly seems good enough.’ 

“Well, after that you’d have thought 
that the very life and soul of every 
woman there depended on getting that 
remedy and getting it quick; so at last, 
very reluctantly, I yielded to their plead- 
ing and consented to urge Mr. Spoon- 
dyker to have the vinaigrettes manufac- 
tured. My! how they have gone!’ Mrs. 
McGonigal again dropped her sewing 
and gazed before her, her eyes full of 
sparkling reminiscence. ‘Curtisville is 
all supplied and orders are still pouring 
in from out-lying districts.” 

“Were you never troubled with any 
scruples?” I asked her curiously. 

“Scruples!” She looked vaguely puz- 
zled for a moment and then energetically 
disclaimed any such spineless evidences 
of weakness. ‘The people who are doing 
things in this world have no time to 
bother with scruples; anyway, I never 
heard of a woman with a man’s welfare 
at heart considering them. Besides, it’s a 
good remedy, that little silver box, and 
it’s wrought more cures in Curtisville 
than a yard of doctors.” She chuckled 
humorously. 

“And Susan,’—leaning forward, her 
face all aglow in the lamp-light,—‘“I 
wish you’d seen his face when I handed 
him those first orders. He was moved 
"most to tears.” 

“And did you tell him the methods 
you pursued ?” I said guilelessly. 

“I did not,” she returned promptly 
and emphatically. “He wouldn’t have 
understood. Susan, do you suppose I 
could match this shade in ribbon?” 

I refused to be diverted. ‘And the 
trousseau?” I asked significantly. 

“T haven’t come to that yet.” Mrs. 
McGonigal’s embarrassment was mani- 
fest. “But I fear, Susan, that your sus- 
picions are justified.” 
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“Better 





Babies’ 


A new story of that boy Percy and 
the baby God left at his home. 


By Edwin L. 


Sabin 


Author of “The Miracle,” etc 


FLEUStTtRATFED BS ¥ 


———— HERE was considerable in the 
|| air, and in the magazines as 
| well, about ‘better babies.” 

In fact, the magazine that 
Mother took had a picture of a better 
baby, with the claim that it (the baby) 
was the best baby in all Posey County, 
Indiana. 

According to Percy’s private opinion, 
after casual scrutiny of the picture, this 
did not speak very well for Posey Coun- 
ty, Indiana. The editor of the maga- 
zine ought to have seen ¢heir baby. Of 
course, through an error of selection 
by God, who had left her at the house 
one night when Percy was not present 
to direct matters, she was a girl baby, 
but even at that there were no flies on 
her. Her hair had been false, and all 
had rubbed off, much to Percy’s dismay, 
but other hair was growing in (or out), 
of a beautiful golden color. Her mouth 
had been absolutely vacant of* teeth, 
but they had only been covered up for 
transit (as when furniture is wrapped), 
and one had now appeared and Mother 
said that the others would follow. 

Of course, she bawled at nothing, 
and was always interfering with a fel- 
low’s plans; but Mother and Maggie- 
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the-girl repeatedly declared that she 
was the best baby in the world—and 
they ought to know. 

For some time, after the first shock of 
discovery as to gender and others defi 
ciencies had waned, Percy had rather 
favored the dictum of Mother and 
Maggie. That baby was coming out all 
right. Take her after her bath, and when 
she wasn’t hungry or something 
and array her in fresh white, and blue 
ribbons, so that she sat in state, and no 
Posey County, Indiana, best baby could 
touch her. 

As for Spotty’s baby brother, and 
Fat’s baby brother, and all the other 
babies of the neighborhood, how any- 
body, relatives or not, could compare 
them favorably with this baby, Percy 


else, 


could not understand. 
The Posey County, Indiana, baby, 
seemed to be characterized as “97%.” 


This was the vague point, requiring in- 
formation. 

“It’s like your deportment marks, on 
your school report card,” enlightened 
Mother—at which Percy winced, his 
mark usually being 80. “The babies are 
all compared and measured and 
weighed, and the judges decide. If a 
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baby was absolutely perfect in every 
way, it would rank 100—just as you 
could rank, at school, if you’d try.” 
(Wince number two.) “And the baby 
that comes the nearest to having all the 
high marks wins.” 

“Measure? How?” demanded Percy. 

“Oh, if a baby weighs so much, it 
should measure so much around its 
chest and in its arms and legs, and its 
head and face should be shaped just 
right, and its eyes a certain distance 
apart, and—and so forth. Mother 
doesn’t understand, and she doesn’t care. 
We’re satisfied, aren’t we?” 

“Do they mark ’em when they beller ?”’ 
queried Percy. 

“J don’t suppose so, dear. Oh, I 
shouldn’t think so. A poor little baby 
can’t help crying. That’s the only way 
it makes its wants known.” 

“T bet if a hundred’s the high mark 
for other babies, ours’d be two hundred ; 
wouldn’t she?” loyally invited Percy. 

“Of course!” supported Mother. “Isn't 
she the very best baby in the world? 
Well, I should say she was—the old 
sweetums-eetums, the old precious!’ 
And customary rhapsodies followed. 

Everybody knew—or easily could 
learn, if within hearing—that this won- 
derful baby sister of Percy’s weighed 
fifteen pounds. At least, she weighed 
this yesterday; to-day she probably 
weighed fifteen and one-half pounds— 
for she appeared to wax amazingly. 
Then, there must be a decided difference 
before and after feeding. But taking her 
at fifteen pounds, how big ought she to 
be around the chest or the head? How 
long ought her arms to be, and her legs? 
How far between the eyes ? : 

Mother said she didn’t care, but Percy 
cared. If that Posey County, Indiana, 
baby could get her picture in the maga- 
zines just for ranking 97, what would 
people and editors say when baby sis- 
ter had been appraised? Ninety-seven! 
Gee! Then think of a hundred and ninety 
seven, which would allow three off for 
mistakes and alieged flaws and even at 
that would create a furore, besides pub- 
lishing a reputation. 

Here was an awful good chance to 
show up the Fatty and Spotty and other 
over-rated babies, too, in the neighhbor- 
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hood. The matter of supremacy would 
be settled once for all. 


PERCY wisely decided to pursue his 
own course in this somewhat deli- 
cate matter of demonstrating baby sis 
ter’s scientific perfection. Mother seemed 
to have been neglectful of the oppor- 
tunity to establish baby sister beyond all 
dispute. Just to keep saying that she was 
the best baby in the world did not con- 
vince Fat or Spot or any of the kids. 
It brought on only the one same irri- 
tating reply: “Aw, gwan! She aint, 
either. She aint half as good as our baby 
Look at her bawl. She’s always bawlin’. 
Aw, gee!’”’ Such skepticism was irritat- 
ing, and evidently a decisive demonstra- 
tion was necessary. 
Very well; the way had opened. Fam- 
ily superiority should be maintained. 
Inasmuch as Mother was always pres- 
ent when baby sister had her bath, or 
otherwise was stripped down to pinkness. 
the exigencies of time and place de- 
manded that the bulk of the measure 
ments be taken 
over all. And be- 
sides, the mystery 
of her clothes pre- 
sented a hard prob- 
lem. However, 
since the Posey 
County, Indiana, 
prize baby was 
fourteen months 
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This did not speak well 
for Posey County, Indiana. 
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old, outside measurements of a 
months-old baby surely might be per- 
mitted, for proper comparison. With the 
magazine figures under his eye, Percy 
set to work at his first opportunity. 

Even when enveloped by clothing— 
and the more so, in fact—chest and 
stomach ran curiously together. There 
was no dividing line whatsoever, and 
baby sister’s obstinately loppy manner 
of sitting further complicated matters. 

“Sit straight, can’t you?’ implored 
Percy. “How’m I going to measure 
when you're all folded together? Can’t 
you sit straight, a minute? Aw—fiddle! 
Breathe big, now! Breathe, I tell you! 
Shucks! Haven’t you got any spunk? I 
don’t want your stomach. Please, baby.” 

The successive results varied by 
inches, according to attitude of the sub- 
ject and tightness of the tape. “Iwas 
surely safe to take the highest figure, and 
this was most satisfactory. If baby sis- 
ter at six months measured so much, at 
fourteen months she would measure more 
than twice that, which was far beyond 
the. limitations of the Posey County 
baby! Hurrah! 

She had considerable muscle at her bi- 
ceps region, too, he established—thanks, 
no doubt, to his frequent incitations that 
she “prize-fight” with him. Her legs 
were disappointingly soft, but part of 
that softness must be 
muscle or she couldn’t 
kick so. They were 
crooked—they had been 
crooked ever since she 
came. Percy tried again, 
but in vain, to straighten 


six- 









“Sit straight, can’t you!” im- 
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plored Percy. —_—_ + 
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them out, and succeeded in only making 
her howl. There was no use in expecting 
to lay a tape over those dimpled curves, 
and obtaining a direct line between two 
points—no, nor on the arms, either. He 
might as well be measuring an active 
angle-worm! And look at that face, now! 
All screwed up. How was a fellow go- 
ing to do anything there? Bah! 

Anyway, he could measure the stom- 
ach, as an extra. Stomach capacity was 
important.” Baby sister’s stomach proved 
beautifully large—although when he 
came to range through the tabulation he 
noted that it was about the same as the 
chest. This spoke well for the chest; 
when Percy measured his own chest and 
stomach, the latter, he found, outspanned 
the former—which, after all, gave a 
sense of security even though it might 
not appear well in a scientific report. 

Now to enlist his unwitting rivals in 
the contest. 

Being something new, this was readily 
accomplished. Neither Fat nor Spotty, 
he discovered, had read up on “better 
baby” competitions, by scientific meth 
ods; they based their claims on the old- 
fashioned statements of general deport 
ment. 

“What you goin’ to do?” demanded 
Spot. “They never act the way you 
want ’em to. You ought to see my sister 
play—” 

“Aw, we'll measure 
figures win. We’ve got to have a judge,” 
explained Percy. 

“Bet you my brother can lick ’em all 
proclaimed Fat, vainglorious. “He can 
almost lick me. I’m teachin’ him my up 
per-cut. 

“Can't 
Spot. 

“We wont have any fighting. This is 
scientific,” corrected Percy. ‘‘Girls don’t 
fight, anyhow.” 

“You’ve got to let me enter my baby 
sister, too,” asserted Spotty. 

Percy cogitated. That seemed scarcely 
fair. 


"em, and the best 


brother,” « hallenged 


lick mj 


“No,” he said. ‘She aint a_ baby. 
She’s two years old.” 
Spotty resented this. He was an 
awfully touchy boy. 
“She aint, either. She’s only 
twenty-three months and_ sixteen 
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days. She’s a girl, too. If you 
don’t let me enter her you can’t 
have my barn. She’s more of a 
baby than my brother is. He 
scraps, and she bawls.” 

The Spotty barn was necessary, 
and Percy deemed that he could 
yield the point. 

“All right,” he bade. “You can 
enter her; we don’t care. But you 
got to take off a lot for her age— 
hasn’t he, Fat!” 

“Uh huh,” supported Fatty. 
And, “You ought to see how our 
baby—” he eagerly attempted, but 
the arrival of Hen 
occurred opportunely. 

“T’ll be judge,” Hen 
promptly announced, as 
soon as he learned the 
news. “I’ll be judge.” 

“You can’t.” 

“Why can’t I?” 

“What do you know about 
You aint got any at your house.” 

“We got baby rabbits. I don’t need to 
have any babies to be a judge, anyhow. 
Guess we could have ’em if we wanted 
‘em.” 

Proof of the pudding was in the eat- 
ing; but never mind—Hen might be the 
judge, since he insisted and no one better 
offered. He at once created confusion by 
declaring his intention of bringing over 
his baby rabbits. 

“What for?’ rebuked 
aint no live-stock show. 
babies—he’s and_ she’s. 
count.” 

“Well, I can bring ’em, I guess,” re- 
torted Hen. ‘“They’re all the babies / 
want, you bet. Don’t have to tend ’em, 
or nothin’; just feed ‘em clover. You 
ought to see—” And when he expatiated 
they did sound rather cute, for their 
kind. Percy resolved that he’d mention 
baby rabbits to his father, as a proper 
succession to baby sister. 


babies ? 


Spot. “This 
It’s for reg-lar 
Rabbits don’t 


Y consensus of opinion, Saturday 

afternoon about two o’clock, in 
Spotty’s barn, was selected as the most 
convenient time and place. The pre- 
vailing household regulation dictated 
babies must be taken out for a ride at 
this time, just when a kid wanted to 


’Tisn’t 


“Leave him alone. 
your baby.” 
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have some fun. The ill wind at last 
blew some good. 

The safest route, under the circum- 
stances, to Spot’s barn, was through the 


alley—a course of many smells and 


numerous treasures in guise of wire, old 


iron, brcomsticks and empty bottles. 
Here, only a few minutes late, Percy 
safely trundled baby sister. The pre- 
liminaries had gone well. Baby sister 
had wakened on good behavior; and if 
Mother had been somewhat astonished 
by the alacrity with which Percy as- 
sumed charge of her, that alacrity evi- 
dently had not bred suspicion. 

“Take her for a nice ride, and 
don’t let the sun shine in her eyes,” had 
enjoined Mother. “Baby wants to go 
with Brother? Oh, the old sweetums!”’ 

Such a speech was innocent of doubt, 
and Percy felt that he might accept it 
at its face value. He longed to tell 
Mother what was about to transpire— 
a champion was in the making; but she 
of course would raise some objection. 
Only, when he came home with the 
winner how proud she would be! He 
already was seeing baby sister’s picture 
displacing that Posey County, Indiana, 
baby’s in the magazine. 

The alley door of Spot’s barn was 
open and Hen was inside—also Spot’s 
baby brother, by sight and sound both. 
He seemed annoyed by the clumsy efforts 
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of Hen to hoist him out of the baby 
buggy. 

“What you doing?” reproached Percy, 
alarmed at the outbreak, which was 
likely to prove contagious. “Leave him 
alone. ’Tisn’t your baby!” 

“He’s got to be sat on those,” asserted 
Hen, red of face with his exertions, indi- 
cating a row of boxes along the wall 
behind the stalls. “I can’t judge ’em 
when they’re all doubled up in a baby 
carriage.” 

One box was already significantly oc- 
cupied by the hutch of baby rabbits. 

“They can’t sit up unless we hold 
’em,” informed Percy, with well based 
scorn. “Wait, now. You're making him 
cry. Darn you, you’re making him cry. 
You don’t know how to lift a baby.” 
Certain premonitory contortions on the 
part—or on the face, rather—of baby 
sister filled him with dismay. “Quit, 
can’t you?” he ordered of Hen. “You'll 
make ’em both cry.” 

Spot hustled in, panting, carrying his 
second entry in his arms. 

“What you doin’?” he stormed. “You 
darned fool, you leave my brother alone! 
You’re making him cry on purpose. You 
made me hurry, too, and I fell down 
and got her” (referring, obviously, to 
his sister) ‘dress all dirty.” 

From the house a shrill query pene- 
trated portentously. 


“Oscar! Oscar! Are you_ teasing 
Baby ?” 

Spotty darted out. 

“No’m. He’s all right.” He darted 


back in. “See what you done?” he ac- 
cused the crestfallen Hen. “You'll bust 
up the whole show.” 

“Well,” said Hen, defensively, “he’s 
got to be sat on a box. I can’t measure 
babies all wadded into a baby carriage.” 

“There! Don’t cry, Baby; don’t 
cry,” crooned Spotty, with touching 
solicitude. “Oscar’ll put you on the 
box.” Whereat, with one arm he deftly 
extracted baby brother from his nest and 
transferred him to a box-top, planting 
sister beside him. Spotty now adminis- 
tered a lump of sugar to each, which 
effectually produced a quietus. 

“That aint fair,” protested Percy, lift- 
ing out baby sister. “That’s doping 
’em.” 
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“Gwan!” retorted Spot. Taint 
nothin’ but sugar. What you givin’ us!” 

The arrival of Fat, via the alley, post- 
poned further hostilities. 

“Put your baby up there,” directed 
Hen, gruffly, with a jerk of his head 
toward the boxes. Fat proceeded to 
obey. 

The three babies and Spot’s sister, 
who, in Percy’s opinion, wasn’t a baby, 
sat astonished but amiable; behind each, 
steadying it, stood its ostensible owner— 
Spot having charge of twain. 

“Well, guess I’ll begin here,” an- 
nounced Hen. Hen was in his element. 
He carried a tape measure from his 
mother’s sewing-machine drawer, and 
from the breast pocket of his shirt hung 
a bunch of red and yellow cigar ribbons 
(part of a hoard that he had collected) 
and some blue ribbon—evidently also 
from his mother’s sewing kit. 

“What’s those ribbons?” 
Fat. 

“Yellow’s third prize, red’s 
and blue’s. first,” said Hen. 

“Don’t you go hangin’ no yellow rib- 
bon on my sister,’’ warned Spot, bellig- 
erent. “I’ll beat your face in.” 

“You shut up,” answered Hen, pal- 
ing. “It’s no fair to talk that 
an empire.” 

“‘Where’ll I measure?” he queried. 

“Round the chests,” prompted Percy. 

“You got to measure my brother's 
arms and legs,” asserted Fat. “Gee, but 
he’s muscled !” 

“My sister’s the prettiest,” proclaimed 
Spot. “That counts.” 

“She aint, either,” denied both Percy 
and Fat ; but impending controversy was 
interrupted by the movements of Hen, 
who now began to measure at Percy’s 
end. 

“Wait till I make her breathe,” bade 
Percy. “Breathe, Sister. Big breath— 
see? Watch Brother.” 

But Hen was applying the tape. 

“She aint breathing, yet,” protested 
Percy. “Wait, can’t you!” 

“She is, too,” cried Spot and Fat. 

To Percy’s despair, Hen noted the 
figures. Baby sister laughed and crowed. 

“You drew it too tight,” wailed Percy 
—the figure falling below his own esti- 
mate. 
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“You shut up,” answered Hen. 
“Didn't either.” 

“You did. You tickled her. You drew 
it so tight you tickled her. That’s why 
she’s laughing.” 

“Make her hold her arms and legs 
still,” ordered the judge. “How can | 
measure *em when she wiggles?” 

“Hold still, Baby,” implored Percy. 

In professional fashion Hen meas 
ured the arms and legs. 

“You got to take her between the 
eyes,” prompted Percy, as a last resort. 

“Aw, shucks!” grunted Hen. “It’s 
only an inch. She squints.” And to 
Percy’s horror he hung a red ribbon on 
her. 

“What’s that for?” 

“That’s all she’s worth, for a starter,” 
replied the judge. “Wait till I see the 
others.” And he professionally passed 
on, 


“She’s nothin’ but fat, anyhow,” ac- 
cused Fatty, with stinging scorn. 
“So are you,” hotly answered Percy. 


Fat’s brother was next. Hen gravely 
taped him, with Fatty anxiously direct- 
ing—and on him, also, he hung a red 
ribbon. This was too much for Fatty. 
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“It’s no fair to talk that Way to an empire.” 


“What’s eatin’ you?” he reproved. 
“T’ve a notion to let him swat you one 
in the eye.” 

“He’s no good. He don’t 
even as much as Percy’s sister, 
gered Hen. 

“Vou blamed old fool, you!” raged 
Fatty. ‘““That’s muscle. Don’t you know 
muscle when you see it?” 

“You shut up. I could lick you with 
one hand tied behind my back,” ad- 
monished the judge. “Who’s empirin’— 
you or me?” 

At this moment something terrible 
happened at Percy’s end. Baby sister be- 
gan to bawl. Percy had witnessed the 
symptoms accumulating, but, agonized, 
he could not stay them. She bawled 
loudly, lustily. Hen immediately turn, 
retraced his steps, and to Percy’s griev- 
ous horror majestically detached the red 
ribbon of mediocrity and attached the 
yellow ribbon of shame! 

“Aw, what’s that for?” complained 
Percy. 

“She’s bawlin’. Fifty off for bawlin,” 
announced the judge. 

“That’s right,” supported Spot, with 


measure 
” snig- 
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suspicious readiness. “She’s nothin’ but 
a bawl baby, anyhow. A fat bawl baby.” 

“Don’t you dare put no yellow ribbon 
on my brother,” essayed Fat, also with 
suspicious alacrity; but Percy’s voice 
rang triumphant. 

“Look at him! 
going to beller, too! 
now !” 

And he was. 
“Aw, gee!” wailed Fat. “And I aint 
got any sugar. That’s all he 
wants — sugar. Who’s got 
any sugar?” 

Nobody; at least, if 
Spot had, he did not 
proffer it. 

Hen rigorously changed 
the red to a yellow ribbon, 
while Fat gazed aghast, and 
passed on. 

“Hurry up now and meas- 
ure my sister,” Spot urged. 
“And if you go hangin’ any 
red or yellow ribbon on her 
I’ll paste you.” 

Hen drew off. 

“Wait a minute, and I 
bet you she'll be bawlin’, 
too,” he alleged. ‘See ?” 

Spot saw. So, in hopeful man- 
ner, did Percy and Fat. She 
was preparing her face. Spot 
fidgeted nervously. 


Look at him! He’s 
He’s_ bellering 


“No, she aint,” he said. 
“She aint. Don’t cry, Sister. 
Sister want sugar? Want 


Brother’s knife? Here, Baby! Nice 
Sister. She aint cryin’. That aint 
cryin’. It’s laughin’. It’s the way she 


laughs. ’Tis, too. Aw!” 
For Spot’s appealing voice was 


drowned in the outburst, not from 
Sister alone, but simultaneously 
from Brother also. Spot was badly 
flustered. In Fat and Percy 
joy reigned supreme. Without 
the formality of measuring, Hen impu- 
dently tossed yellow ribbons in the 
laps of Spot’s twain, and to the utter 
amazement and indignation of the oc- 


“BETTER BABIES” 
























Hen wes 
leaving. 


cupied onlookers tied a b/ue ribbon to his 
rabbit hutch! The enormity of this! The 
protest was united: 

“What'd you do that for? 
Rabbits aint counted.” 

“Course they are,” asserted Hen. 
“They get first, and there aint any sec- 
ond. The rest of you are all thirds, 
They’ve got the biggest ears and they 
don’t baw.” 
“You didn’t measure ears.” 
“Didn’t need to.”’ 
“You're a hefty judge!” berated Fat. 
“Wait till I ketch you when I haven't 
any baby to look out for.” 

“You get out of my barn, too,” or- 


No fair! 


= dered Spot. “You and your old 
i - eae 
rabbits. 
“Gimme _ those 


ribbons, though,” 


demanded ___ Hen, 
snatching them. 


““They’re my rib- 
bons. I got a hun- 
dred and three.” 
“Let’s g¢6 
home,” uttered 
Percy, thickly. 
“Next time 
have a show, I’ll bet a dollar 
we'll get a judge who has some 
sense.” 
Hen already had tucked his rab- 
bit hutch under his arm and 
leaving. Percy transferred his baby 
sister to her carriage—and she stopped 


we 


was 


crying. Fat transferred his baby 
brother to his carriage, and he 


stopped crying. Spot transferred his 
baby brother to Ais carriage, and he 
stopped crying ; so did Spot’s sister. 


mCarrying her, and trundling the 
carriage, he stalked out. By the 


alley-way stalked out 
Fat and Percy. 
-sc& , “Shucks!”  re- 
marked Percy, to Fat. 
“A judge’d always think his own chil- 
dren was the best, anyhow.” 

Wherein lay a great truth, even though 
spoken in malice. 


Another story of Percy and the other boys will be in the March 
Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands February 23rd. 
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A Résumé of the Opening Chapters of 
The New Hughes Novel, “EMPTY POCKETS” 


UPERT HUGHES here dares 
the telling of a great human 
story just as it would come 
to us in life. He tells first of 
a tragedy and its incidents— 
much in the way it would 

startle us in our morning paper—and 
then he unravels the events which led 


y Pockets” Merry Perry 

Merithew, a well-born, profligate mil- 
lionaire of New York, is found dead on 
the roof of a lowly East Side tenement, 
grasping in his stained hands eight long 
strands of copper- -colored hair. Imme- 
diately search is started for the woman 
whose hair would match those incrim- 
inating strands. Hallard, a reporter who 
knows Merry Perry’s record, makes 
straight for Aphra Shaler, a little pig 
who brought herself to the New York 
market, and who has been a 
recipient of Perry’s princely 
support. He finds her flee- 
ing, her copper hair bleached 
to ash. She flings behind her 
the retort, “Look up Muriel 
Schuyler. He liked her, and 
she has copper-colored 
wool.” 

And with that begins the 
story of the effect of the dead 
roué’s life on the foul and the 
fair, the rich and the poor, 
during the year before its 
tragic end. 


URIEL SCHUYLER, a 

beautiful, unspoiled 
young aristocrat, meets Merry Perry in 
her father’s office, where she goes to ask 
for five thousand dollars with which to 
ransom a kidnaped Italian child. Merry 
Perry is there to borrow to pay a black- 
mailer. Muriel’s father refuses both. 
Muriel is heartbroken, and when Merry 
Perry calls her up later and tells her he 
now can give her that five thousand, if 
she will meet him at the yacht club and 
give him one dance, Muriel accepts. She 
is seen receiving the money by “Pet” 
Bettany, a gossip-loving dangler on the 
edge of society. Unconscious of danger, 
Muriel proceeds toward ransoming the 
child, with the help of a poor young 
physician, Dr. Clinton Worthing. 

Dr, W orthing has made a real impres- 
sion on Muriel by coming into her life 
when her automobile hit a_ crippled 
newsboy, Happy Hanigan. The boy 
was not hurt, but a mob attacked Muriel 
and her head was gashed. Dr. Worthing 


dressed Muriel’s wound and prepared his 
heart to fulfill her commands. Her first 
is to get the best surgeon to straighten 
poor Happy’s twisted body. Her sec- 
ond is to aid her in keeping a poor Jew- 
ish girl from being deported to certain 
death in Russia. And the third, to 
help get back to his mother the kid- 
naped boy. 

Muriel also helps Maryla Sokalska, a 
poor, beautiful—and copper haired—Polish 
girl, by obtaining for her a position as 
model at a fashionable dressmaker’s. 
There Merry Perry sees Maryla—and 
Muriel’s well-meant charity ends in 
Merry Perry’s placing the ignorant 
Maryla on his bounty roll. 

Muriel goes with the ransom money 
to the tenement home of the boy’s par- 
ents. Red Ida, a pickpocket and singer, 
and her husband “Shang” Ganley, a gun- 
man, are passing. 

Red Ida recognizes Muriel 

from newspaper pictures, and 
immediately Ganley schemes 
to kidnap Muriel and hold up 
her father for a big ransom. 
Ganley forces his wife to 
lure Muriel. to a deserted 
building where she is told 
the Italian child is held pris- 
oner. There she is gagged, 
bound, and held prisoner by 
Ganley and his pals. 
. Meantime Red Ida goes up 
town to sing at a restaurant, 
and Dr, Worthing hunts for 
Muriel, as she has failed to 
keep an appointment with 
him. Red Ida loses her nerve, and when 
she sees Perry Merithew with Maryla in 
the restaurant, she gets the chance to 
dance with Merithew and tells him of 
Muriel’s plight. Merithew starts at once 
with Red Ida to show his chauffeur the 
way to the deserted tenement. 

But Muriel is no longer there. She is 
brought out to a waiting taxi just 
as Dr. Worthing, tired with his search, 
tries to hire it. Ganley tells Worthing 
his charge is a drunken woman. But 
Worthing catches a glimpse of Muriel’s 
eyes above the gag bandage and tries to 
save her. He is knocked down but jumps 
onto the taxi’s running board, only to be 
scraped off when the car is run close to 
an Elevated pillar. He jumps into 
another taxi and follows, calling for 
aid... And as Merithew’s car glides out 
of Central Park on his way to the slums, 
he is attracted by shots. He stops at the 
Plaza Hotel to find out what they mean. 


Muriel 























CHAPTER XXIII 





a » Pe gun-men who kidnaped 
‘a Muriel left Allen Street and 

|| fared gaily north on their 
=== piratical cruise just about the 
time that Perry Merithew left the 
cabaret in the far Uptown and started 
south in his unarmed, unarmored 
limousine to search for the place of 
Muriel’s imprisonment. 

A street could hardly be a street. and 
be darker than Allen Street. That 
thoroughfare never has even the nightly 
advantage of the moon and stars. It is 
hardly more than a long shed, since the 
elevated road roofs it over, and runs 
nearly flush with the opposite windows. 
The street lamps are lost or masked 
among its pillars. The shops are closed 
early: they are sparsely illuminated at 
best, and window cleaning is the in- 
dustry least practiced. If Broadway is 
the Great White Way, Allen is the 
Small Black Way. 

It was an ugly night, besides—a raw 
March night fallen into the late sum- 
mer by mistake. The wind was mean 
and flung dirt in the eyes, drove loiter- 
ers within doors and spent its peevish- 
ness in kicking up the endless litter left 
by the pushcarts that had filled the 
street all day. 

Even the fruit-stands and saloons that 
flare at this hour on so many other cor- 
ners were missing here. Almost the only 
place alive was a little hole in the wall 
where a Roumanian sold soft drinks to 
Roumanians. 

By the time its drowsy gossips had 
rushed into the ‘street at the sound of 
Doctor Worthing’s pistol shot and his 
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shout, even his taxicab had rushed past. 
The clamor did not reach the ears of 
the gangsters who were carrying off 
Muriel Schuyler in Little Big  Blip’s 
taxicab, since an elevated train roared 
along the trestle over their heads at that 
moment, leaving them ignorant that they 
were pursued. 

The driver of the taxicab that Worth- 
ing had commandeered — John Sbarra 
was his name — was astounded at the 
passenger who stopped him in the street, 
told him with mystery to wait, and then 
fired a shot, velled, ran and leaped on 
the box with him, crying: 

“Get ’em! Get that taxi— ahead 
there! There’s a girl in it—kidnaped! 
For God’s sake, full speed !” 

This was more inspiring, and the en- 
gine answered the lever with rasping 
growls and plunges. But it took up its 
gait so slowly that Sbarra apologized: 

“This aint no racing machine, you 
know, boss—but I’ll do me damnedest.” 
He jockeyed the car as if it were a 
horse, with fervent speech: ‘Come on, 
come on, you—are you a taxicab, or are 
you a coffee-grinder ?>—if you ever went, 
go now!” 

The two men bent forward and 
worked their feet as though they were 
driving treadles. ‘They breathed fast 
with eagerness like runners. The hack- 
ney engine groaned and spat and pro- 
tested. By the time it had gathered 
headway at last, the other cab was three 
hundred yards ahead. 

At East Houston Street, Allen Street 
becomes First Avenue and doubles its 
width, but the elevated tracks still cloud 
the. roadway. Worthing did not know 
that there was a police station at Fourth 
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Street till he passed the green lamp- 
posts. Then it was too late to call for 
help from there. Besides, he felt that 
he was gaining. But at Fifth Street a 
sleepy peddler loafing along with his 
unsold wares shoved his pushcart di- 
rectly across the path. At the sound of 
Sbarra’s horn he underwent paralysis 
and lockjaw and stood fast. Sbarra 
switched his car so sharply to the right 
that he skidded against an elevated pil- 
lar. But he got by with only a mud- 
guard sprained. 

Then Worthing saw that the other 
cab had turned also to the right and 
was scooting down St. Mark’s place. He 
made Sbarra continue parallel. 

At Avenue A, as he suspected, the 
other cab turned north again, and he 
followed suit. 

Worthing did not fire his revolver or 
shout. He felt that he might need his 
cartridges for closer work, and _ his 
shouts would only quicken the speed of 
his quarry, without bringing help where 
help was none. He settled down to a 
silent stern-chase, his eyes and his teeth 
set, every nerve excruciatingly tense. He 
was almost intolerably impatient—the 
more impatient because the progress 
was smooth and silent and uneventful. 

There was no elevated road to deny 
the light now. The avenue was wide and 
the buildings low. And they had got 
back the sky—a vast, unusual sky, filled 
with herds of wind-sped clouds that gave 
the small, high moon the aspect of an 
anxious fugitive. 

On either side of this street was a line 
of electric globes with the crimson chim- 
heys of fire-alarm street lamps at in- 
tervals. But it was lighted up for no- 
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body except a few slumbering merchants 
of fruit, who stared at the two cabs 
hurrying past their corners and returned 
to their dreams. 

It was a dumb and lonesome street. 
And the doubly belated horsecar rolling 
down the squealing tracks with a jingle 
of bells and a clop-clop of hoofs seemed 
but a ghostly equipage from the past. 

Sbarra’s cab kept shortening the fly- 
ing interval to the outlaw cab, and 
Worthing was straining his eyes in the 
hope of making out the numbers 
jiggling on the plate under the little red 
tail-lamp. But he could not quite be 
sure of them or their order. He was 
always just about to read them aright, 
and his heart was beginning to exult a 
little when he saw an electric cross-town 
car rush across Fourteenth Street di- 
rectly in the path of the cab that rushed 
forward with Muriel. |Worthing’s 
heart sickened and he shut his eyes 
against the inevitable collision. 


URIEL shut her eyes too. Her field 
of vision was only the slivers of 
view that came through the edges of the 
blown curtains, which were drawn, 
though the glass in front was down. But 
she saw the gleaming headlight and the 
gleaming length of the street-car sweep 
suddenly across the dark. 

She heard the groan of Shang Gan- 
ley: “Gawd, we’re gone!” and the sharp 
voice of the man on the box howling 
“Stop!” “Toin to de left!” “Watch 
out !”’ 

The chauffeur and the motorman 
made no sounds. They gave their souls 
to the brakes. The cab struck, rocked, 
stopped. 



































The drivers, relieved of the fear of 
death and murder, spent their exhaust in 
mutual oaths and hard names and the 
inane demands: ‘Agh, watcha think 
you’re doin’?” “Agh, whyn’t you look 
where you’re goin’ ?” 

The curtains in the front of the taxi- 
cab kept the motorman and the pas- 
sengers from catching a glimpse of 
Muriel. She made a frantic effort to 
break loose, but Shang and Pep twisted 
her arms up without mercy, and the gag 
choked back her screams. 

She wept mutely at the vanity of so 
much help so near; and when the motor- 
man backed his big car to let the taxi- 
cab pass there was not even a police- 
man to investigate the accident. 

Then she heard a shot fired some- 
where back. She heard a voice that she 
knew, crying: “Stop that cab! Stop that 
cab!” 

Her heart rejoiced and felt already 

. free. But nobody stopped the cab. She 
saw Pep Chu lean out of the window and 
gaze back. 

“Who is it? a cop?” said Shang. 

“No, it’s de guy we scraped off in 
Allen Street. He’s got anudder taxi.” 

She heard Achilles on the front seat. 
“Beat it, Blip! dey’re after us!” 

She was flung roughly about as the 
cab shot forward. The voice of Worth- 
ing died out in a hubbub of voices. And 
she wept again, less at the defeat of 
hope, than at the thought that he was 
trying to save her. 



































II 


ITH the imbecility of startled 

humanity, when the motorman, the 
conductor and the passengers on the 
street-car heard Worthing’s call to 
“Stop that cab!” they turned their eyes 
from that cab to his, and swarmed out 
in his path to ask questions. 

He knew the ox-like habit of the 
‘street crowd, and he wasted no time on 
explanations. He leaned out and 
brandished his pistol shouting: 

“Get out of the way, you fools 

They blundered aside and gaped at 
him as if he were the criminal. He 
sank back in his seat, muttering dis- 
gusted oaths at the delay. 


? 
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But one crumb of luck had fallen to 
him. He had won close enough to read 
the number of the taxicab: 646416 
N. Y. 1913. He found a prescription 
pad and jotted the numerals down les 
they be jolted out of his memory. 
The fugitive was flying faster -now 
and drawing away. The street was 
lonely again, a sordid, abandoned road 
of closed shops, locked factories, sleep- 


ing tenements. There was little need of 


police here: not even a cat lurked among 
the penurious garbage cans. 
They resumed their business of rolling 


up space as on a spool, and there was a § 


lilt of hope in the steady purr of 
Sbarra’s engine. 

And then a little family straggling 
home appeared, cautiously watched 
Achilles’ cab go by and started across at 
its ease; the young father pushing a 
baby carriage with one hand, clutching 
up an infant with the other; his be 
draggled wife carrying bundles and d:- 
recting two pedestrian children. 

At the sound of Sharra’s horn and 
Worthing’s voice, the family dispersed 
in all directions, the children darting 
here and there and the mother here and 
there after this one and that. 

Worthing’s heart sickened again as he 
felt in imagination the thud of impact, 
the horror of passing across a child's 
body. But Sbarra by a miracle of. good 
fortune and good dodging prevented any 
of the family from devoting their frames 
to his wheels. He could not refrain from 
shouting back the utterly unimportant 
but unfailing rebuke: 

“Whyn’t you look where your 
goin’ ?” 

Worthing rejoiced at the escape, but 
the loss of impetus dejected him. His 
eyes fairly pleaded with the solitude for 
help, and he groaned: 

“Are all the policemen dead? Where 
on God’s earth are all the police?” 

Sbarra, who was not original, laughed 
bitterly : 

“You never find ’em when you wait 
em.” 

But as if in mystic answer to the 
prayer a shadowy figure under a visored 
cap was suddenly visible in the middle 
of the street ahead, a very allegory 3 
the Police, idly tossing his nightstick 
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out of his hand and jerking it back by 
the cord. He stared at Shang Ganley’s 
swift taxicab and called to it a lazy: 
“Hey!” But his answer was a curt 
“Watch out!” He jumped from its 
path, but he took revenge on Sbarra, 
confronted him with uplifted palm 
and would not budge for his life. 

Sbarra had to brake down and turn 
aside. The patrolman laid hold of the 
car and demanded: 

“Hey, where you goin’ so fast, young 
feller?” 

Worthing, whose hospital experience 
had taught him things, called to him: 

“Hop on here a minute, officer. I 
need you.” 

The officer was truculent and suspi- 
cious, but he swung aboard and stood 
up as the car went on. Worthing talked 
rapidly as he forced his memorandum 
into the officer’s hand: 

“I’m Doctor Worthing, ambulance 
surgeon at Bellevue. One of my patients 
is being carried off by a gang of crooks. 
She’s in that taxi. It’s Muriel Schuyler 
—the daughter of Jacob Schuyler. This 
is the number of the-taxi. You take it 


and run to the signal box and make 
headquarters. send out a general alarm 
before that taxi can get to one of the 


bridges. Hurry! It’s a matter of life 
and death!” 

The officer pondered with maddening 
deliberation as he stared up the avenue. 

“Is that so? Well, I guess I’ll just 
go along with yous.” 

“No, no!” Worthing stormed. “Do as 
I tell you. They’re making for Queens- 
boro Bridge. They’ll get away.” 

“I guess I’ll have a shot at their 
tires.” 

He drew his revolver with majesty. 
But Worthing knocked it up. 

“Do you want to kill the girl? Do as 
I tell you, or I’ll get you broke.” 

He was mad enough to thrust even 
the policeman from the running board. 
The policeman was furious at the in- 
dignity, but Worthing’s taxicab had 
jumped ahead. He was for taking a shot 
at its tires, but in a muddle of indecision, 
he obeyed Worthing’s suggestion and 


dashed for the signal box, whanging his 


locust on the pavement as he ran. 
That familiar alarm caught the ear 
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of Achilles on the box of the fleeing 
taxicab. He leaned out and stared back, 
and Muriel heard without understanding 
much : 

“Cheese! dat cop’s makin’ for a signal 
box. Dey’ll send out a general and have 
all de bulls in de woil’ spillin’ out on 
de streets. Dis aint gona be no pipe for 
us guys. Keep your engine in hand, 
Blip, for quick toins. What we can’t 
dodge, we gotta run over.” 


ITI 


THE patrolman, following Worth- 

ing’s instructions, reached the signal 
box, unlocked it, threw open the door, 
lifted the telephone receiver from the 
hook and _ pantingly informed the 
sergeant on the desk at the station house 
of the 21st precinct: 

“Say—say, Sergeant, this is O’—O’ 
Dono-hoo — noomber sivin-t’irty-tree. 
Say, they’s a taxicab’s gotta be stopped! 
Got a gerl aboard! Kidnapin’ it is!— 
Miss Schuyler, Muriel Schuyler—rich— 
you know Jacob Schuyler — yes, his 
gerl—A gang’s got her! I hollered ’em 
for to stop—they gave me the laugh— 
tried for to run me down. The noomber 
of the cair is—take it down—646416. 
Got it? No!”’—He repeated it several 
times. ‘That’s it. Sind out the gineral 
alairm. It’s headin’ narth on Avenyeh 
Ah, goin’ like hell—makin’ for Queens- 
bury Bridge, maybe—a dirty brown taxi 
it is—noomber 646416. Ahl right!” 

Sergeant Jaskol on the desk called to 
Sergeant Tahl in reserve to get out on 
the job, though it was doubtless too late. 
Meanwhile he was leaning against the 
telephone and muttering: 

“Gimme headquarters.’ 

Headquarters took the news with the 
unruffled calm of people whose all-day, 
all-night traffic was in danger and crime. 
There was no emotion, but. much effi- 
ciency in the officer’s command to the 
switchboard operators: 

“General alarm—stop dirty brown 
taxicab No. 646416. Muriel Schuyler is 
on board—kidnaped by gun-men. Mak- 
ing north from Avenyeh A. Notify 
bridges and upper precincts first. On 
the job, now!” 

The operators began to jab plugs into 
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ing’s wrist and glanced from the wheel. Sbarra groaned unnoticed, “Well, they got me, all right.” The car wabbled and 
insane enough to stick his pistol under the policeman’s chin, and yell: “If you shoot again, I will.” 
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various dimples on the big switchboards 
and to murmur the same words into the 
mouthpieces. Then the plugs were 
yanked out and lifted to other spots. 

The brain of the police was sending 
its news and its will to the ganglia. 
From there it would be sent out to the 
muscles. 

In each precinct a man in a cap took 
up the receiver, murmured “Hello,” 
listened and called ‘Sergeant !” 

‘There was a stir among the policemen, 
prisoners at the desk and reporters. An 
officer, or several officers, rushed out and 
down the steps into the street with the 
simple task of checking a ton of taxicab 
going at thirty miles an hour or more 
with a gun-man at the wheel. The news- 
paper men scurried to telephone their 
offices ; city editors startled their drowsy 
reporters in reserve, cried “sensation” 
and let slip the sleuths of news. Also 
they ordered out all photographs of 
Muriel Schuyler, her father, her mother, 
her home; artists were put to it to draw 
taxicabs in full flight with gun-men and 
mounted police volleying and thunder- 
ing. Perry Merithew’s dream of a rescue 
without publicity was already doomed. 

Over two thousand policemen were 
out on post already in Manhattan 
borough. In each precinct the word was 
given to notify them as they rang in 
from their signal boxes. 

But the flashlight signal that sets an 
eye to blinking over the signal box and 
calls the patrolman on the run was not 
then installed, even in the Tenderloin. 
Some of the patrolmen had just reported 
and would not ring up again for an hour, 
These might calmly watch the taxicab 
go by and never heed it among the 
droves of taxicabs. 

But Manhattan is still an island, and 
at each of the four huge East River 
bridges and at the dozen little bridges 
across the Harlem River and the Ship 
Canal, and at each of the ferry houses 
on the East River, the Hudson, and the 
Battery, the word was instantly present. 
and the arrival of taxicab No. 646416 
was eagerly awaited by dozens of uni- 
formed Horatii. 

Worthing knew this mechanism, and 
he hoped that it would be invoked to his 
aid. But he had no assurance that Shang 
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Ganley’s destination was out of town. 
There were hiding places enough in the 
twenty-one square miles of Manhattan. 
There were dangers enough in its hun- 
dreds of miles of streets. 

A fugitive automobile had all the ad- 
vantage of a fox in a thick covert. It 
surprised every street. No could 
know whither it was bound, which cor- 
ner it would turn next, or which after 
that. Each street was a separate ravine 
shut off from sight or sound of its par- 
allel. Countless taxicabs were scuttering 
about the checkerboard on more or less 
honorable errands. They were all 
overspeeding at this hour,,and little heed 
was paid. A car was past before its 
number was read. If it was commanded 
to stop, what if it would not stop ? 

Nearly every night some motor ran 
amuck with a drunken roisterer or a 
criminal at the wheel. Again and again 
they eluded all the cordons and were 
lost in the complex of the city. If they 
were overlooked at one of the bridges or 
dashed past the officer, they had Greater 
New York’s five thousand miles of 
streets for their wilderness, and beyond 
that no limit to their liberty. 

Worthing had guessed that Muriel 
had been carried off for purposes of ran- 
som. His mind had been full of the 
Angelillo kidnaping case, and this was 
his first and only theory. 

The Queensboro bridge. at Fifty- 
ninth Street was the first on the route 
the taxicab was following. Across its 
mile-and-a-half span lay all of Long 
Island. 

The directness of the taxical) encour- 
aged his belief that it was making for 
that. It kept straight on till Avenue A 
ended bluntly in a brick wall at ‘T'wenty- 
fourth Street. Then it whisked west and 
disappeared. 

When Sbarra’s car whisked 
turn, the red tail-light of the other taxi 
was not to be seen in the dark lane 
where the Metropolitan tower hoisted its 
bulky shaft seven hundred feet into the 
sky and held aloft its great torch among 
the stars. Above the adjoining roofs its 
great clock-dial leered like a Cyclops’ 
one stupid eye. 

But it saw only one taxicab in that 
street. Accordingly, when  Sbarra 
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west in 
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reached First Avenue, he swerved to the 
right without question and made out the 
other cab scudding north again. 

The elevated tracks had left First 
Avenue a block below, and the street ran 
on unvexed for five miles to the Harlem 
River. It was a broad, doleful thorough- 
fare with a low skyline of ancient tene- 
ments, save where enormous breweries 
or dressed-beef warehouses blotted the 
stars, or gas towers sat about like stu- 
pendous cheese boxes. 

From Twenty-sixth to Twenty-eighth 
they were passing the Morgue, and 
Bellevue Hospital, whence an ambu- 
lance was issuing just in time to compel 
another wide excursion. 

Worthing realized that he should have 
been going out with that ambulance. It 
was his watch, and he had sent no word 
of his absence. 

For all his excitement he had time for 
a whimsical wonder if the interne on the 
tail-board of that ambulance might be 
going to some such romance as he had 
run into himself when he went out to 
mend Happy Hanigan two weeks ago 
and found Muriel Schuyler. 

From the first had caused him 
hardly anything except ridiculous hopes, 
quick and frequent humiliations, long 
anxieties, suspicions, resentments, dere- 
lictions from duty, losses of time and 
patience and progress. 

Now he was risking his bones, his lib- 
erty, his position, his very life because of 
her insane recklessness. Besides his fierce 
eagerness to rescue her from the 
scoundrels who held her, he had two 
other ambitions: to tell her how well she 
deserved just what had befallen her, 
and to tell her that she had neither 
wisdom nor reliability enough to make 
her worth ever seeing again. He tried to 
tell himself that he hated her. 

And yet in the quaint algebra of the 
human equation, when all these plus and 
minus disappointments, disapprovals, 
dislikes, disdains and distrusts were 
added up, the total was not disregard 
at all, but love to distraction. 

He dared not think how beautiful and 
dear and more-than-all-telling precious 
to him was the helpless passenger in that 
ugly car that sped in front of him, mad- 
deningly unattainable. He dared not 


she 
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remember that it was her good big heart 
that had brought her into this trap. He 
thought of the beasts that had charge of 
her and took energy from his wrath at 
them. 

The avenue ran now through a space 
of disreputable lots and rickety fences 
covered with frivolous posters. ‘Then it 
dipped under the tracks of the Elevated 
spur to the Thirty-fourth Street ferry. 

Here there was apt to be life, and 
Worthing broke the quietude with a 
pistol shot and a loud yell for “Police!” 

The general alarm had already 
reached the ferry, and the patrolman 
there came running up to the crossing 
and a roundsman joined him. Worthing 
blessed their very uniforms as he saw 
them standing under the tracks with 
their hands up. 

But Achilles was desperate now, and 
so was Little Big Blip, his creature. 
Achilles yelled to the officers to watch 
out. He made to pass between them, but 
they closed in front of him. 

Blip did not set his brake. He drove 
straight on like a torpedo. The officers 
had to jump aside. One of them struck 
at Achilles, but he ducked the blow, 
which smote the cab and sent the locust 
whirring to the pavement. 


The other officer sprang away too 
late and was knocked down. As _ he 


sprawled with a wrenched ankle and a 
broken wrist, he struggled for his re- 
volver and, whirling in the dirt, lifted 
himself to one elbow and sent a bullet 
after the taxicab. It was a left-handed 
shot and smashed a shop window a block 
away. 

In the shadow of the tracks he was 
not seen by Shbarra till the candle flame 
at the muzzle of his revolver revealed 
him. Sbarra twirled his wheel like mad 
and jammed down his emergency brake 
just in time to escape killing him. And 
in avoiding him he missed killing the 
roundsman by a lesser margin. 

This man, with his club gone, shoved 
his revolver in Worthing’s face as he 
clutched at the seat-rail and floundered 
onto the running board. He held an 
ancient grudge against all taxi-men, and 
he was trembling with lust to revenge 
his fallen comrade. 

Worthing threw up his hands, crying: 
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“Don’t shoot! Climb on and help us. 
That’s the cab we’ve got to get. Go on, 
Sbarra!”’ 

“Nagh you don’t,” Roundsman Grebe 
snarled, and thrust his gun into Sbarra’s 
ear. But Worthing convinced him as he 
had convinced the other policeman, and 
he turned his attention to the car of 
Achilles. 

Grebe took aim and fired. It 
poor shot and came near puncturing a 
gaping bystander on the curb. Worthing 
seized the man’s arm as he took closer 


Was a 


aim. 

“Leave go me arm,” snarled Grebe. 
“I’m pluggin’ at their tires.” 

“But there’s a girl in there,’”? Worth- 


ing pleaded. ‘For God's sake, don’t kill 
her.” 
Grebe drew down his gun reluctantly 


and fastened his eves on the car. He 
kept breathing oaths and questions, 
while the taxicab fought space and 


time, and the lamp-posts drifted by with 
odiously deliberate indifference. On the 
left the little playground of St. 
Gabriel’s Park, on the right a brew 
ery with funnels like a warship, gas tur- 
rets emitting an acrid stench, pork 
packers’ warehouses; and always the 
lamp-posts drifting by, with their labels 
“—. ae ot.” “EK. 30 St.” “EE. 40 St,” 
“E. 49 St,” “BE. 42 St,” “E. 43 St.” 

Grebe was fuming with the helpless 
sullenness of a fare who is going to miss 
his train, but rides on. 

At Forty-ninth Street the avenue rises 
over a low ridge, and Sbarra’s taxicab 
groaned and slackened. Grebe cursed it 
with official fluency as if it were pur- 
posely shirking. He rounded on_ the 
meek Sbarra: 

“Why the hell don’t you get a veloci- 
pede? This turtle can’t crawl.” 

Poor Sbarra had berated the engine 
himself, but he could not permit outside 
abuse. 

“If you see a faster car along here, 
whyn’t you grab it?” he said. 


“None of your lip,” was the best 
Grebe could answer. Sbarra’s retort was 
too pat. To the east there were a 


thousands cars. This long, long lane 


was devoid of every vehicle, though 
during 
traffic. 


the day it was boiling with 
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Its silence was gone, however, for the 
noise of the shots had brought forth 
what populace there was. Windows were 
slapped up everywhere, heads were out, 
people were running from side streets, 
saloon doors were flipping open and flop- 
ping shut. 

But these were only spectators, not 
helpers. ‘To them the chase was only 
the old short, short story of the motor: 
“Here it comes, there it 

They heard the swish of tires, the 
chutter of the motor. They saw head- 
lights, then a streak like a great cock- 
roach scurrying, then a red _ tail-light 
and a diminuendo. ‘Then another swish 
and chutter, another cockroach, a_tail- 
light and silence and nothing to do but 
ask one another, “What that P 
What’s the matter?” 

Sbarra and his passengers fairly lifted 


”? 
roe 
: Oes. 


Was 


their taxicab over the slope to the down 


grade. When they reached the top the 
other cab was gone from view. ‘The 


avenue was empty for nearly a mile 
ahead. There, there was a rainbow of 
planets and a rainbow of stone across 
the street. 

“The Queensboro — Bridge,” 
Grebe. “They're makin’ for it!” 

Sbarra started to turn left at Fifty- 
first Street but Grebe saw the down slope 
with envy. 

“Coast down that,” he commanded. 
“We'll turn left at the bottom of it.” 

“But we'll lose sight of them,’ Wor- 
thing protested. ‘Turn left.” 

“Do as I tell you,” Grebe thundered. 
“They'll not get past the bridge en- 
trance. ‘The General Alarm must have 
reached there long ago.” 


said 


HIS same thought had come _ to 
Achilles, as his car turned north on 
Second Avenue under the noisy Ele- 


vated. He glanced back and shrieked. 
“We've shook ’em, t’ank Gawd! 


Dey’ll be follerin’ along, dough. Now 
toin back to Foist Avenyeh and we get 
a Clean break.” 

Blip whirled east again at Fifty-third 
Street and asked: 

“Do we toin nort’ or sout’ next?” 

“Nort’, 0’ course, you mut. Do you 
tink we want to run over dat copper 
twicet ?” 














The combination of Grebe’s indiffer- 
ence with Achilles’ ingenuity resulted in 
a meeting of the two taxicabs at Fifty- 
third and First Avenue, to the tremen- 
dous amazement of both parties. 

They stared at one another vacantly. 
Worthing’s first thought was expressed 
in a loud cry of good cheer, “Muriel, 
don’t be afraid!” But Grebe thrust out 
his revolver and yelled: 

“Halt !” 

Worthing reached in his pocket for 
his pistol to join battle. Blip wasted 
little time in wonder. He whirled to the 
left, throwing his whole cab forward as 
a shield. As it slewed round, Achilles 
leaned out and fired across him. 

The slug of lead twanged past the 
policeman’s elbow and Worthing’s wrist 
and glanced from the wheel. Shbarra 
groaned unnoticed. 

“Well, they got me, all right.” 

His right Land slid from the wheel; 
his left hand caught at his biceps where 
the sting was. The car wabbled and ran 
hither and yon, while Grebe fired at the 
front tire and sent a bullet through the 
back of the taxicab. 

Worthing had only one thought, 
Muriel’s safety. He was insane enough 
to stick his pistol under the policeman’s 
chin, and yell: 

“Tf you shoot again, I will.” 

Grebe did not hear him. He turned 
to yell at Sbarra: ‘Where the hell you 
drivin’ 2?” The unguided car was making 
for a lamp-post when Sbarra forced his 
hands back to the wheel and held the 
course true while he shut off the power. 
He yelped back at Grebe: 


“They got me, I tell you. I’m 
through.” 

Grebe’s disgust left no room for 
sympathy. He groaned at his enforced 


idleness and writhed with chagrin as he 
heard Achilles’ heroic laughter float 
back triumphantly. 

Worthing was hardened too by too 
much experience with wounds. He 
turned on the stoic Sbarra with con- 
tempt for his cowardice. 

“Go on,” he shouted, “go on; you 


can’t stop here!” 

“Me arm’s gone. I can’t run me car, I 
tell you,” Sbarra shouted back into his 
face. 
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Worthing glared at him a moment; 
then he said: 

“Well, I can. 
lift this man off.” 

Grebe gave him his aid and the 
loudly protesting Sbarra was evicted 
from his throne. A knot of people had 
gathered now, and a policeman, drawn 
by the sound of riot, came running up 
so confused that he was trying to wipe 
the beer-froth from his mustache with 
his revolver, thinking it was his handker- 
chief, and threatening the crowd with 
his handkerchief, thinking it was his re- 
volver. 

Worthing gave him a glance and a 
command as he leaned Sbarra against 
the lamp-post. 

“Call an ambulance and give this man 
first aid.” 

Then he ran to the taxicab. cranked 
it up, slid to the wheel, and set off so 
quickly that the amazed Grebe had 
hardly time to follow. Sbarra sat up and 
wailed for his cab and his fare, but both 
were gone. 

“Where did you learn so much?” said 
Grebe, eyes ahead on the very, very 
small taxicab. “Do you own a car?” — 

“No,” said Worthing, his eyes on the 
future. ‘The car seemed to go faster be- 
cause he had something to do besides 
watch and wait. 

There were people enough on the 
street now, and a few vehicles—no 
motors, however, except a burly brew- 
ery truck that went by like a building 
on skids. 

Achilles’ taxicab vanished under the 
broad vault of the Queensboro Bridge. 
When Worthing reached the other side 
of it the taxicab was not to be seen. 

Grebe yelled to a tipsy laborer home- 
ward bound: 

“Hey, have you seen a taxicab go 
by here just now 2?” 

The fellow with great majesty 
pointed up Sixtieth Street, and tottered 
on. 

“They’re makin’ for the bridge after 
all,” said Grebe. 

The hill ran up as the bridge ran 
down to their meeting at Second Avenue. 
The taxicab grunted and smoked at its 
task, and Grebe was tempted to drop off 
and run afoot, but he stuck by the car. 


Here officer. help me 
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Mr. Lumm, the house detective, came back and said to Merithew: “I called up Headquarters, Mr. Merithew, and they say 
fell from her handkerchief. “I knew that,” said Perry. The detective went on: ‘The gang’s got 
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It had only two passengers now, and 
Blip’s carried five. 

As they gained the summit, there was 
no sign of excitement visible. Several 
police were facing south waiting for the 
cab to dare the entrance. Another 
loitered at Sixtieth Street. Grebe velled 
to him: 

“Did 
way ?” 

The patrolman pointed down Sixtieth 
Street. 

“What number was it?” 

“T didn’t notice.”’ 

“Oh, you didn’t? And why didn’t you. 
you big blind boob?” 

The patrolman’s rejoinder was not 
heard if he made one. 

“They're makin’ for the Fifty-ninth 
Street entrance of the Park,” said Grebe. 
“If they get in there, they’re gone for 
good. ‘They can leave the taxi in the 
woods and hold up a limousine or some- 
thing.” 

Worthing’s heart ached with terror for 
Muriel and with fatigue, as if it had 
been pumping its own life blood into 
the engine. 

East Sixtieth Street was a different 
world again from the others they had 
traversed—a relic of those old-fashioned 
brown-stone corridors that so many 
New York streets were, with stoops all 
alike leaned up like step ladders against 
houses all alike. 

At Third Avenue they shot past a 
street-car just in the nick of time to 
escape being hurled against the pillars 
of the Elevated and doubly destroyed. 

At Lexington Avenue they jounced 
across the obstructions of the unfinished 
Subway. 

Already the lights and the houses in- 
dicated that the regions of poverty and 
toil were passed. ‘The realm of luxurious 
tenements here. There was no 
dearth of motors now. At Park Avenue 
they were almost cut down by a touring 
car that went by with a whurroo. 

“I’ve a mind to take a shot at that.” 
said Grebe. 

They rushed across Madison Avenue 
and advanced with haste towards the 
dusky labyrinth of Central Park. They 
came into the nebulous glamour of the 
Plaza, misty with globes of fire and with 


you see a taxicab pass this 
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the cliffs of light where the big hotels 
were clustered. 

There were many ways here for the 
quarry to choose, and there were many 
cars and many taxicabs scuttling up and 
down Fifth Avenue. The problem there 
was to find a needle moving through a 
moving haystack. 

Grebe fired three shots into the air 
to warn the Avenue and bring out the 
police. ‘They were the shots that Per- 
ry Merithew heard as his car ran out of 
the Park into the Fifty-ninth Street 
Plaza. He never dreamed that they con 
cerned Muriel. 


IV 


ND now Muriel was back in her own 

parish. She knew it from the fright- 
ened and ferocious chatter of the two 
companions with whom and with whose 
destinies her arms were locked. 

The danger from collisions and from 
bullets caused her hardly so much dis- 
tress as the ‘repellent propinquity of 
Shang Ganley, who was like a_ toad, 
heavy, stolid, repulsive, and of Pep Chu, 
who was like a rat, alert, restless, sleek. 
abominable. Yet both treated her with 
as much respect as they were capable 
of, because she was a prize in ransom 
and the danger of their own capture was 
so great that they wished to give her 
no extra grievance. They kept muttering 
reassurances to her: 

“Don’t git skeered, lady. You wont 
git hoited,” and ‘Soon’s we get where 
we're goin’, we'll take off dat gag.” 

This last had become the most desir- 
able boon imaginable—just to be freed 
from the chafing, choking, aching, dis- 
gusting wad of cloth that filled her 
mouth and cramped her tongue. The 
physical annoyance she felt to be unbear- 
able, but she had to bear it. The inabil- 
ity to speak, to protest, to promise that 
she would make no outcry was mad- 
dening. She could not even say “I sur- 
render.” She understood what a curb- 
bitted horse with a tender mouth and 
high spirit must undergo, and she vowed 
to deal more gently with her own 
horses if she ever got back to them. 

If she could only make the beasts 
understand ; if they would only let her 
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speak to them, write them a word; she 
would make them any promise, give her 
parole of honor not to scream, not to 
make a sound. She wanted to say that if 
anyone stopped the cab, she would tell 
the police themselves that she was there 
of her own free will. If Worthing came 
to her rescue she would send him away 
and endure again that discouraged look 
of his. If she were taken from them by 
force she would collect the ransom her- 
self and carry it to them or return as a 
hostage. 

All these promises she thought of and 
longed to exchange for the mere removal! 
of that bridle on her speech, that gag 
upon her very soul. 

And she would have kept whatever 
promise she gave, at whatever cost. But 
the fools could not imagine — her 
thoughts ; they would not have risked the 
wise gamble of that trust. 

And so Muriel made the tempestuous 
voyage like a culprit in irons on a storm- 
tossed ship, thrown about in mute awk- 
wardness whenever the car skidded or 
careened, whenever it was checked short 
or thrown forward. 

Worthing’s cry of “Stop that cab!” 
had been a wonderful encouragement to 
her. Then she began to be afraid for 
him. He was venturing his own safety 
for her sake, and she could not know 
what he was undergoing. She wanted to 
call out to him, “Be careful of your 
bones, my dear. Don’t risk too much for 
only me.” 


Her heart had astonished her with 
that phrase “my dear,” as Worthing 
was later astounded to hear his own 


voice crying out to her, “Muriel!” ‘Their 
conversation had always been formal, but 
their souls had run on ahead unnoticed, 
and their souls kept flinging out messages 
to each other, messages that could not be 
transmitted or received since the appli- 
ances have not been invented yet. 

When Muriel heard the shot that 
Achilles fired and the groan of Shbarra 
and the jeering laugh of Achilles, she 
felt sure that Worthing had been 
wounded, perhaps killed. She heard 
nothing more of pursuit. Shang and 
Pep had been frightened to a palsy by 
the bullet that ripped through the leather 
top of the cab, but the gangsters on the 
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front seat exchanged messages of con- 
gratulation. They had “croaked” some- 
body and put the cab ‘‘out of business.” 

Muriel fell back and gave up to des- 
pair. She cared nothing for her own 
fate now, since she could not go back to 
Worthing’s aid. 

The breeze whipped the curtain aside 
once, and she caught sight of a sign, ‘“E. 
60 St.” and again she read ‘Madison 
Ave.” A moment later a glimpse was 
vouchsafed her of the tall lamps and the 
drawn curtains of the Metropolitan 
Club. She heard Pep Chu say: 

“Pipe dat block, Shang. Dat’s de 
millionaires hang-out — swell place for 
a little second-story woik.” 

She smiled sardonically. Her father 
was one of the founders, and a member 
of the house committee, of that club. 
She had often taken lunch or dinner 
in the women’s wing of it. There were 
friends enough of her father’s and hers 
in there to rescue her if they only knew. 
But they were playing billiards or sol- 
emnly perusing their royal sequences in 
the card room. All their wealth was of 
less help to her now than a punctured 
tire would be. 

The car slowed down a trifle as Achil- 
les debated with Blip: 

“Say, we dassent break for de Park. 
Dey got a line-up o’ bulls over dere. 
Flash up de Avenyeh. It’s dark. Maybe 
we can break t’roo up higher some- 
wheres. Go slow so’s nobody wont sus- 
picion nuttin’.” 

They moved up the Avenue at a gait 
suspiciously respectable for a taxicab. 
Then they heard the shots behind them 
that Grebe had fired. 

Achilles stared back and groaned: 

“Cheese, it’s de same taxi just round- 
in’ Sixtiet’ Street. Open her up again, 
Blip.” 

Muriel’s dull heart went to the high 
speed with a new zest for life. 

A note of grave alarm shook Achilles’ 
voice now, as Muriel heard it through 
the front curtain. 

“Holy Cheese, Blip, slow up! I for- 
got de station-house in de Park—at de 
old Arsenal. See, dey got a string of 
coppers clean acrost de road. Don’t stop 
to toin round; back up and beat it t’roo 
Sixty-Fourt’ to Madison Avenyeh.” 
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Achilles explained in a hasty whisper: “Say, young feller, if you don’t say what I tell you to, and nuttin’ else, J’l! 
s Do you get me?” The chauffeur got him. Shang and Pep supported Muriel across the street. She 
made no resistance and no sign. Pep simply kept saying: ‘‘Remember, lady, remember.” 
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The Thirty-third Precinct was indeed 
waiting with clubs at the present, for a 
taxicab number 646416. ‘The cordon had 
already held up a number of taxicabs 
to the anger of several innocent persons 
and to the intense confusion of a 
who were not supposed to be in town. 
Their guilt of other misdemeanors in- 
creased their indignation at being ac- 
cused out of their name. 

The police were so busy with these 
altercations that they overlooked the ap- 
proach and retreat of the very object of 
their search. 


few 


Vv 


S Worthing’s car turned into Fifth 

Avenue, his fiercely seeking eyes 
caught sight of a taxicab backing down 
for a turn. He thought its outline was 
familiar. it backed into the strong light 
at the corner and he made out the long- 
sought Number 646416. 

“There they go!” he cried to Grebe. 
He had the profit of his headway, and 
he took the corner at high speed soon 
after Blip turned it at low. 

At Madison Avenue, Blip was forced 
north by an upbound street-car he dared 
not try to pass. Worthing put after 
him, cutting in behind the street car. 
There was a see-saw of good luck and 
bad for both hare and hound. Old men, 
fat women, a U. S. Mail truck, obsolete 
hansoms, street-car passengers dashing 
to or from cars impeded the progress of 
either or both. 

The Thirty-first Precinct station in 
East 67th Street had guardians out, and 
a motor-cycle in readiness. Blip got 
past them under the lee of a street-car, 
but Grebe’s shout brought the motor- 
cycle put-put-puting after. 

The cycle-policeman caught up with 
Achilles at Stventy-second Street. As 
he rode up to command a halt, Achilles 
put his hand out to the wheel, and the 
car whipped to the left so suddenly that 
it sent the cycle and its rider toppling 
and sprawling with immense racket al- 
most under the wheels of Worthing’s 
car. Worthing had to run east on Seven- 
ty-second Street to avoid the pyrotechnic 
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ruin. But the adroit Blip managed to 
graze past the curb and turn west again, 
leaving Worthing to circle ridiculously 
in the lurch. 

Achilles dared not try to force his 
way into Central Park by the Seventy- 
second Street entrance, for he saw brass 
buttons there in wait for him. He swung 
into Fifth Avenue again, and Worthing 
followed his traces. 

And now the highway ran between 
huddled palaces on one side and the 
forested Park on the other. In the Park 
the lamps twinkling through the trees 
seemed to move in counter-marching 
lines like torch bearers on parade. 

Again Worthing’s heart chugged with 
his engine; again the street lamps edged 
by in monotonous numbers, “E. 75 St.,” 
“E. 16 St,” “E.. 77 St,” “E.. 80 Se; 
“EB. 86 St.” 

At Ninetieth there was another en- 
trance to the Park, and no one sentineled 
its obscurity. Worthing followed Blip’s 
red light into the dense shadow and 
lost it. But he still held his course 
northerly along the meandering roads. 
He pressed along silently, and there was 
nothing in this part of the hunt to dis- 
turb the pensive calm of the midnight 
grove, or the billing and cooing of the 
few lovers still in close communion on 
the benches. 

The road was drawn in great curves 
of indolent circumlocution among trees 
so thick that the lamps seemed to be a 


kind of luminous fruit among the 
branches. Down the gorge the cab 


dropped, and along the banks of the 
lake. where the lights of One Hundred 
and ‘Tenth Street trailed their reflections 
in long and drooping racemes. 

And then the road expelled them upon 
the city streets again, with clifflike build- 
ings and abundant light. And they saw 
Achilles’ taxicab driven westward. 

They followed but at speed rapidly 
dwindling. Grebe noted the slackening 
and roared: 

“Come on, come on, man! What you 
hangin’ back for?” 

“God help us, the infernal engine is 
running out of gas,” Worthing groaned. 
And the cab wavered slowly to a stop. 


Continued on page 827 of this issue. 
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| se IP ATUARY? Uh-huh. Yes, I 
S do, M’rie. Perfectly elegant 
| in a refined home. That's 
i— what I told George last fall 
when he kicked on me buyin’ that plaster 
figurine in the book-store window: the 
‘Dying Gaul,’—you know the one—er 

undraped, with the halter around his 
neck,—for only two dollars and a half. 
George stood me off three days; but I 
got to him Friday night with a prun¢ 
whip. I can always get anything I want 
out 0’ George with fried mackerel or a 
prune whip.” 


— nal 


“Same here with apple fritters!” 
giggled Tura Eissner’s caller. “Aint 
them cruel husbands just pie for us 


guileless womin ?” 

“They sure are, M’rie. Eat another 
piece o’ this fudge. It’s got raisins in. 
Well, I was goin’ to put him — the 
statuette, I mean—on the mantel in the 
parlor; but George says what if his 
Aunt Sophy’d call some Sunday night, 
wouldn’t we be embarrassed? I told him 
it’s all right—just like one o’ the slides 
they showed in that Sculptural-Treas- 
ures-o’-Europe lecture in the citizens’ 
course; anyway, clothes don’t matter if 
it’s classical, and there aint any sex in 
Art. Mebbe there aint in Art, he says, 
but there is in Pembina. So IT set it here 
on the what-not; but we had the cheese- 
cloth off o’ the registers last winter and 
it’s got awful sooty. I was intendin’ to 
let it go and give it a coat of kalsomime 
when I do the bathroom over, though 
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LL iLiAaAm™M VAN BORESSER 


his mother says fresh bread’d be better. 
or one of them perfection wall cleaners. 
What d'you think. M’rie?” 


“Hm-um, don’t use none o’ them. 
They always leave things — streaked 


Why'n’t vou try brunzin’ it? Get a tube 
0 gold paint from the variety store. 
Them dark shades is all the howl now, 
and it don’t show so bad where the 
corners’re nicked off. Positively. Lura, 
I got to go home. Qrrie’s quittin’ work 
at five-thirty this week, and I haint got 
a thing started for supper.” 

“Aw. stay just another half hour, 
M rie. I’m only goin’ to grab up a snack 
for George myself. You've only got two 
petals worked and a rose-bud. I think 
them new stencils’re dreadful swell, 
don’t you 2” 

“Yes, I’m copyin’ one of “em to burn 
on a pillow-top. Oh say. did I tell you 
the Upper Ten’s havin’ a_ professor 
down from Middleburg to teach ’em the 
latest dance steps?” 

“T seen it in Zhe Sentinel. Some 
French name, the fellah’s got. Aint it 
the limit, us lodge girls always gettin’ 
off the caboose to them club-house 
people? I guess I could do the Castle 
walk as well as—” 

“Well, why’n’t you start something? 
You’re on the social committee. Put it 
up to ’em to have some one down and 
learn us, so we can give a—what is it 
they call ’em — dansong ? — next open 
night. Listen!” 

Both ladies subsided into a moment- 
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Kid? I’m hungrier’n a actors’ boarding house. 


“What’ve you got for supper, 
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ary silence as a_ shrill blast tooted 
through the afternoon quiet of Sycamore 
Street. 

“Gracious Peter!’ stampeded Marie. 
‘“There’s the whistle; them boys’ll be 
hikin’ over the hill in five minutes, and 
me ketched without even a teacup on the 


table! By-by, dearie. Oh, say, what 
about to-morrow? You're sure you can 
“2”? 
go! 


“T certainly can. At first, when I tell 
him, George’ll climb right up on_ his 
opodildocs. But harsh husbands has 
already been managed by frail womin 
and will be so again; so don’t worry. 
Really, I got to take this trip anyway. 
I’m all ragged out for a day’s change, 
and between ourselves, dearie, P've been 
makin’ out a shopping-list for a month. 
How did Orrie take it?” 

“Ramped around something _ fierce. 
Said it wasn’t right, him makin’ his 
money in Pembina and me spendin’ it 
in Middleburg. But I told him we 
simply got to have a rug for the parlor 
and there aint no such thing as a real 
Wilton art square in Pembina. He asked 
me was I goin’ alone? And I turned it 
aside and says do I look like I need a 
chaperon? And _ he 
thing you are, because when two womin 
get together what extravagance one 
hasn’t got the nerve for the other one 
has. So how’ll we manage, Lura, to 
keep them boys from gettin’ hep?” 

“Why, you take the "bus, and I'll 
walk; then I'll come through the train 
and meet you in the parlor-car.” 

“In the parlor-car? Will we dare—’ 

“We sure will. That there Mrs. 
Sorbetti went up in a Pullman last 
week, and I aint goin’ to let any Dago 
barber’s wife get no luxury o’ travel on 


says it’s a good 


me !”’ 
“So long, kiddo, till the seven-thirty.” 


“So long, yourself. We'll sure have 
one big day to-morrow !” 
1] 
a KORGE Eissner, I wish’t you’d 
wipe vour feet once in a while 


before you come into my clean kitchen!” 

George emitted a yurgle from the 
sink, doused his curly black head under 
the faucet, and gave an exploring sniff. 
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“What’ve you got for supper, kid? I’m 
hungrier’n a actor’s boarding-house !” 

“Something’t you’re just crazy about, 
dear. Fried mush! And I already got 
it on the table. Come on in before it 
gets cold.” 

“Huh!” grunted George dubiously. 
“And we had porridge for breakfast! 
What d’you think I am, a grain ele- 
vator? What else’ve you got?” 

“Coffee, and them nice mealy potatoes 
warmed over from yesterday.” 

“Fried!” George lifted the lid of the 
vegetable dish—and dropped it dis- 
vustedly. “My God, don’t you know 
how to cook anything without it’s fried! 
Married only two vears, and already 
them greasy messes has got me on the 
road to the sanitarium.” 

“Lookit here, George don't 
you my-Gawd me in that tone of voice! 
‘Two-thirds o’ the time aint I went and 
baked you up everything a gourmong 
could ask for, till I’ve burnt most 0’ my 
front hair off tendin’ the oven door! 
And if I do broil you something delicate 
once in a while aint it only because | 
been pressed for time or ’m thinking of 
savin’ on the gas bill?) Now ca’m down 
and eat your supper. There’s all that 
maple syrup I boiled up, and you aint 
even looked at it!” 

“You can’t fool me why you fry 
things!’ George made a mollified dive 
for the molasses-pitcher. “I bet you 
wait till you see me comin’ over the hill 
and then run and stick a spider on the 
stove.” 

“You're a hard-hearted brute. You 
don’t deserve nothing but stewed prunes 
and hardtack, and I hope some day, 
when I’ve slaved myself into the grave, 
you'll get it. All afternoon I’ve been 
hindered. Right after dinner, when I 
set down to mend your garden pants, 
the ice-man came—then that impident 
fellah to fix the drain; after four I had 
a caller; and now to-night I’ve got to 
go to cookin’ again—” 

“Cookin’ to-night? What for?” 

“Why, so there’ll be something in the 
house to-morrow, when I’m gone—” 

“Where you goin’ ?” 

“Why, didn’t I tell you? Up to 
Middleburg, same as I do every spring. 
It’s a awful tejus trip, and I hate to go; 


Fissner, 
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but there’s so many things run down 
about the house and errands that I 
simply got to ’tend to, that—” 

“Middleburg! No you don’t, no such 
a thing, young lady!” George’s fist 
descended upon the table with a bang 
that set the dishes in a clatter. “I 
knowed by the way you was jugglin’ 
them coffee-cups that you was up to 
something you shouldn’t. Last spring, 
when you went up to Middleburg, I was 
broke for six months! If we can’t buy 
things good enough in Pembina, we can 
go without.” 

“Good enough! Why, there’s lots of 
things we can’t buy at all in Pembina. 
Everybody that 7s anybody shops in 
Middleburg. You know they do, George. 
O’ course if you wish to live like a wop 
earnin’ ten dollars a week, why, I sup- 
pose you can; but you’d ought to have 
married somebody that aint got no sense 
o’ what’s decent and refined, that’s all!” 
The young wife’s voice sank to a tone 
of injured submission. She went out 
into the kitchen, returned with two crisp 
slices of mush, and slipped them onto her 
husband’s plate. “O’ course I wont go 
to Middleburg, if you don’t want me to. 


And I suppose your momma can go 
blind like she’s been doin’ all winter, 
because them bum Pembina jewelers 


don’t know how to fill the prescription 
for her glasses; and them wrong win- 
dow-shades can set in the attic and rot 
till it’s too late to exchange ’em ; and we 
can buy dining-room chairs like that 
bedroom suite that’s stuck together with 
glue and thumb-tacks and comes apart 
the first time you turn on the furnace. 
I suppose—why, George, dear. I wish't 
you'd quit eatin’ so much of that mush. 
You'll have to take them nasty brown 
tablets again.” 

“Well, what’d you put it on my plate 
for, then? You know you never had no 
business, madam, buyin’ them shades 
without measurin’ the windows! Why’n’t 
you wait till I get a day off and go up 
together ?” 

“You wont have a day off till the 
Fourth, and we’ve already got that picnic 
planned.” 

“Well, then, —I suppose — you'll 
badger the life out o’ me till I leave 
you,—but remember, it’s the last time.” 
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reached 
that’s 


and 


guess 


He coughed impressively 
for his pocket-book. “I 
enough to get you through.” 

His wife gave one look at the bank- 
note he laid on the table, then 
with dignity. “George Eissner, put that 
ten-spot right back in your pocket, and 
I hope it burns your laig. The idea! A 
foreman that’s been raised twice in the 
last year sendin’ his wife off to the city 
with scarcely enough over her car-fare 
to buy her a dairy lunch!” 

George released his thumb from a 
supplementary roll of greenbacks with 
the conscious twinkle of a good pro- 
vider. ““That’s it.” he growled, “never 
happy until you’ve got your old man 
broke! Look out you don’t spend it for 
nothing but what’s necessary. You— 
you're goin’ alone, aint you?” 

“Alone! What d’you mean? Do I 
look like I needed a guardeen ?” 

“No, but—never mind. If you wasn't 
goin’ alone, though, I wouldn’t let you 
go at all. When two womin gets their 
heads together on a shopping tour, 
why—’” 

“Who do you mean—two womin?” 

“You and M’rie. She’s a swell doll; 
but vou want to get it out of your head 
that you can travel in her class. If my 
wife spent my money and pulled the 
wool over my eyes like Orrie Harger’s, 
Vd—” 

“George, you’re the best little hus- 
band ever!” Lura cut him off with an 
affectionate embrace. “I never dreamed 
you’d give me more’n twenty-five dol- 
lars. I'll be just weighed down with 
the responsibility, and I'll be sure and 
remember you want me to insist on real 
leather for the seats in them dining- 
room chairs. Now I’ve got to beat it to 
the kitchen and cook you up some grub.” 

A half hour later, George stuck his 
head through the pantry door. “Say,” 
he announced boldly, “I got to go 
downtown awhile to meet a feller in the 
post office.” 

“Post office, nothing!” Lura measured 
a level cupful of sugar, with a severe 
twinkle of wisdom. ‘“You’re headin’ for 
Kddie’s to hang around with them pool- 
room loafers. Mind you’re home by ten 
o’clock, ’cause I’m liable to be up, and 
if your breath aint sweeter’n a Easter- 


arose 








7 
lily, 11] galumph you around good an:l 
proper!” 

“My God, aint 
human termagint 
grinned back from the 
aint bakin’ up any cookies, are you?” 

“Mavbe IT am, if anybody’d eat ’em.”’ 

“Well, you better—a_ batch o° 
spicy ones with brown sugar frosting on. 
Pa-ta, honey-bun 


I married to a in 
though! Savi? he 


threshold, “you 


them 


ITI 


Ss \Y, Mrie, let's order another on 
0’ them sundaes. Thev’re lovely 
and rich; and it nearly cracks the paint 
off a person’s throat, rummagin’ at 
lepartment stores. .\int 
grand ‘day 


in them hot depa 
a perfectly 


though?) Here, boy,—voung 
man!— bring us 4 couple 
mere marshinallow sun 
daes, with lots o’ dope 
on 

In the onyx-topped 
splendor of Middle- 
bure’s most exclusive 
pharmacy, the two 


Pembina 
sidled up to their 


kittens 


recreants 

sundaes like 

to saucers of cream, 
“TLawsv, Lura, aint 


it grand, just us girls 


off on a toot all 
by our lonesome, 
without Orrie and 
George along. nag- 
cin’ us all the time't 
we'll cat teo many 


caramels, or miss the 

last train, or corrup’ 

delicate morals 

flirtin’ with some 

counter-jumper! Hon- 
though 

dandy boy 

and I’m fonder of him 

than I got any right to 

be, it’s my real opinion 

that there aint nobody in 

the world more domineerin’ 

than a male man that’s in love 

with his wife.” 
“Excepting one 


kiddo!” With a 


our 


est. dearie, 


Orrie’s a 


that aint, 
business-like 


“He asked me was I goin’ alone. 
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in her mouth, Lura ayitated the 
ontents of her warranted-real-scal 
handbag. “My Scotts. I thought I'd 
went and lost my shopping-list °” 

“It’s a quarter to eleven, and really 
it don’t hardly 
much of anything.” 

“Now ( 
there’s that lingerie edgin’ Gertie Young 
tid IT couldn't match this side o’ New 
York. Found it in the first) store I 
tried. When I get home. mebbe I wont 
run into the Ideal and put it up to her 
Grammaw’s glasses. 


tellin’ m 


pen il 


seem like we'd bought 


then, lemme see where [I’m at: 
what a liar she is! 


Didn't that guv have a nerve. 
anv optician could ha’ filled the pre- 








And I turned it aside and 
says do I look like I need a chaperone?” 
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what lenses 
what they 


scription! I guess I know 
they got in Pembina and 
haint. Bath-room fixtures. ‘Vhat’s a 
towel-rack and a tumbler holder, and 
I'm goin’ to gum-shoe ’em right out of 
a ten-cent store. George’ll never know 
the difference unless he bites into ‘em. 
Aint he the limit, anyway, wantin’ genu- 
ine nickeled fixtures in a bath-room 
where they don’t show, when our par- 
lor’s fairly sobbin’ aloud for 
loos !” 

“Bib-ee-what 7? 


bib-ce- 


What’re they?” 


“Honest, M’rie, you come near gettin’ 
on my nerves sometimes. D’you actually 












ei. 
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mean you dent know what bib-ee-loos 
are? Where'd I leave off?) Oh, ves: 
What d'you think about the rug? 0’ 
course I presume there is more wear in 
them mixed patterns, but that gray-blue 
single shade is a darling! And I could 
dye my porti¢res to go with it.” 

“But it’s more’n I’m 
givin’ for Think 0’ 
payin’ —” 

“Oh well, [can take most 0’ 
from the dining-room chairs. ‘That 
leatherite’s really as serviceable as 
leather. Didn’t the furniture man say 
it’s practically indestructible? You can 
spill vour coffee on it every morning in 
the year, and the kids can scuff 
over it all day long. | dunno 

it does 
motley and faded; but our 
dining-room’s got a north- 


dollars 
aint it? 


seven 
mine, 


that off 


seem sort. 0’ 


ern exposure. The 
chairs’1ll come when 
George’s at work any- 
how, and Pll keep the 
curtains down so— he'll 
never know the differ- 
ence. Who ever. cares 
what dining-room 
chairs’re covered — with, 
when they’re sittin’ on 
’em? Tm gvin’ to have 
that darling blue rue. ‘That 


settles it! Three hundred 
and sixty-four days out 0’ 
the year I’m under George 
Kissner’s thumb-—— I guess 
one day I can be my own 
boss.” 
“Tura, what are them 
womin starin’ at us for? 


Mebbe they want these 
seats.” 

“Well, Jet) ‘em want 
’em.”’ 

“But it makes me feel 


so squirmy, sittin’ on 
here when we've et up 
every drop of—” 
“Thats easy 
fixed, dearie. We'll 
have another. I guess 
for to-day the lid’s 
3 off. Here, boy! Two 
sundaes, 


9 


and hurry! 
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“Aint you the limit for cheek! I bet 
that boy’s laffin’ at us.” 

“What do I care! We'll 
him again. Listen, dearie: you got to 
help me out. What ll I tell 
about them window-shades? D’you hear 
that impident clerk say he knows they're 
already bought a year ’cause they've quit 
carryin’ that make. and anyway, madam, 
where’s your slip? I got to admit, M’rie, 


never see 


(seorge 


faded a little where the sun got 
attic curtains, but I 
think it’s the meanest ever when people 


thev're 
to ‘em through the 


tion for goods 
that’re no use to Already this 
left ‘em lay a-purpose in 


stores, and them darned 


wont give vou. satisfa 
vou! 
morning I've 
two 
comes runnin’ after me. bellerin’ ‘Madam, 
here’s vour package!’ I dar’s’n’t cart "em 
Tr George Il eet n 


] 
back rome 


ut o’ me 
Mrie. I don’t. se 
nothing amusin’ about it.” 


“Honest, it’s the f 


and then “uy the life o 


up vour hysterics, 
unniest sight | 
hikin’ after vou 
Whvy'n’t vou 


somewhere, Or 


sech, those cash virls 


with them window-shades! 
leave ’em ina 
wait. | got it: 


the train, and drop ’em out the window 


rest 


room 


keep ’em till we get on 


into the river.” 

‘S just it! You're a_ life-saver, 
Mrie! Pl drop ’em in the river, and 
stand George off they got lost in the 


delivry. [I’m sorry ’t I had to sass that 
clerk like I did. He was a classy lookin’ 
don’t you think?” 

“Swell! [T wish’t I could get Orrie to 
quit slickin’ his hair like a barkeep, 


fellah, 


have his pants made with a cuff, and 
stop vankin’ his neckties into a shoc 
string. Didn't this gink have elevant 
white hands, though 2?” 

“He sure did. Mie. But our boys 
has got white hearts, even if their 


hands aint white and they aint perambu 


latin’ fashicn-plates. How could Orrie 
help vankin’ his tie with a fist like 
“Strong !—Lura. I'll bet those Her 


cules people that exhibits with the street 
fairs ‘ve got nothing on him. The 
other night we got in a tussle, and he 
grabbed me and carried me upstairs just 
like I was a paper-weight—with a lamp 
in his other hand!’ 

“Down at the shop, George’s all the 
time wrastling them fellahs, and the 
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other day a party told me some one says 
to him they’d bet he could lay out any- 
one in town, and he laffs and 
anyone but one—wait till I get home and 
my wife’ll lay me out!” 

At this touching marital tribute the 
ladies giggled. ‘‘Aint them big brutes 
just pie for us weak womin, M'rie! But 
listen at us settin’ here gassin’! Where 
was [—” 

“Say, Lura, I been thinkin’: ['m goin 
back and buy that ep-ern-vay. I just am: 
Don’t you think it’s a perfectly elegant 
dish ?” 

“Yes, dearic. but it’s just like [told 
they simply aint used 
Everybody's dressin’ their 
this vear. Why’n’t vou trv a fernery 2?” 

“They always die on me. I think cut 
refined. And there’s 
twenty off on this here piece.” 

“Well, then. if 
it, wait till after 
us back on State 
1 


says 


in the store: 


you 


“ 


always 
vou're set on havin’ 
lunch. That'll tal 
Street again. and we 


k into Steinert’s and take another 


Eis 
can du 
look at them lovely pink Rek-kam-yay 
With a 
wouldn't they be ex-fuv-site! It 
wicked to leave ‘em; but | 

the cash in my pocket. and with the 
fam’ly expenses we've already got.” 


boudoir cap 


lace 


Wrappers. 
seems 


haven't got 


she paused impressively—‘and’re goin’ 
to have. I don't Suppose it’s any way to 
spend George's money. My land. M’rie. 
look what time it is! And we've got to 
finish up by two o'clock. so we can take 
in a matinée.” 
“What'll we vo to? 
movie 2” 


That stock com 


pany or a 

“Movie! 
them at home? We're goin’ to that stock 
Mis’ Harger, with 
fronts and a pound o’ the best chocolates 
in Middleburg.” 

“But 
a vice play, or something. 
Orrie and George’d want—”’ 


Don't we get enough o 


show. orchestra 


} 


Lura, the posters look like it’s 
I)’you think 


“No, George and Qrrie wouldn't 
want! But what George and Orrie don't 
know wont hurt ’em. All this white 


slave and drug stuff makes me tired. | 


want to go just once and see if them 
people know what they're writin’ about. 
I bet any one o’ the dining-room girls 
in the Globe Hotel has got more actual 
knowledge o’ vice than all the upstart 
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dramatists in America! We 
We're a couple o’ re- 


young 
should worry! 
spectable married womin in each other's 
company, and it’s in the best theater in 


town. Besides, what’s the use 0° goin’ 
on a jaunt, if you don’t do something 
*venturous ? guts if = vou’d © really 
rather—” 

“I’m just crazy to. if vou think it’s 
all right!’ Marie began gathering up 
her bundles delightedly. “Well go over 
and vet the tickets right away, and— 
oh, laws. I almost forget! I must stop 
at that music place and s‘lect a couple 
records for the talkin’-machine. 


new 
Orrie’s Aunt Sophy was over Sunday 
night. and when she found we didn't 


have nothing sacreder to play her ‘n 
‘Aba Daba’ and ‘Everybody's Doing It,’ 
she nearly threw a fit. VI] just get a 


manixe, too, and a tango; se. when 
Orrie and George hears “em, we can 
shake ‘em down easier for that dan-in’ 
teacher.” 

“And we'll run into that little art- 


shop on the corner. I’m simply dotty for 
one o’ those figurines. M’rie: a winged 
Mercury, or a shepherdess, or something 
classical that haint too expensive. I'l 
get it in white plaster that'll stand out 
against the new drugget and them blue 
porti¢res. I always think statuary’s the 
last word for elegance in a refined home, 
don’t you, M’rie? Here. doi't forget 
your checks. Gracious Peter, three sodas 


at one sittin?! Haint we been the cut- 
up kids to-day?” 
IV 
= ULLO, George, dear. You here 
ahead 0’ me? I’m ‘most tired to 


death, luggin’ these heavy bundles up 
from the depot. I didn’t know but 
mebbe vou’d meet me. Honest. | 
that ragged out to vet home. I could ha’ 
bawled on the train! I don’t believe VI 
go up to Middleburg next spring. It’s 
too tejus a trip. Everything went nice 
at the shop to-day?” With this ingrati- 
ating query, Lura_ deposited on the 
porch five bundles, a suit-box, her hand 
satchel, and a shoe-string carry-all. 
Empty wash-basin in hand, her lord 
and master glowered from the open 
doorway. ‘“Everything’s went all right 


was 
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at the shop. ‘That aint where I got a 
kick comin’. I thought you said you'd 
be home, madam, in time to open up the 
house and get me some supper!” 


“How could [I get here before the 
train? It was only seven minutes late, 
and—” 


“Excuses, like you always make. You 
hadn't any business to go; you know you 
hadn't. And if vou didn’t mean to get 
back, you should ha’ told your mother 
to come down and cook me some 
vittles. It’s a darned raw deal the head 
0 the works gets in this house. Here 
there aint no hot water to wash up, and 
the neighbors come in and tell me the 
man was here with the coal and hauled 
it away again, and at six o’clock my 


lady wife shows up dressed like a 
actress or—” 
“George Eissner. one more word 0’ 


such language. and I'll pack up and 
clear out on you! Makin’ shameful talk 
like that, when I been draggin’ myself 
around all day. gettin’ together stuff 
to put in your home and make it com- 
fortable. How long’ve you been in this 
house anyway? [ll bet not five minutes, 
“cause I seen your hands goin’ 
over the hill on my way from the depot. 
And if there aint any hot water in the 
tank, whose fault is it but a certain 
party’s that said I dar’s'n’t go off and 
leave no burners goin’ ?” 

“Aw, quit your jawin’, Everybody on 
Sycamore Street “Il hear you.” 

“Well, let ’em!’ Lura released the 
spring on a dining-room curtain with a 
clack and turned upon her angry spouse 
a calmly belligerent countenance. ‘I'd 
just as soon let the whole neighborhood 
in on what a grouch of a husband I’ve 


two 0’ 


got.” 

“For heavens’ sake. soft pedal it, 
kid!” George tacked diplomatically into 
the wind. “Aw now, you know | didn't 
mean nothing, only it 7y kind o’ rough 
on a guy comin’ home tired and dirty 
after a hard day’s work and findin’ his 
own. door closed against him.” 

“You're in a desperate case, aint 
you? How often ‘ve you came home 
from work ’t you aint found a pipin’ hot 
supper waitin’ on the table? Just tell 
me! As for your being tired, ‘TH bet 
you wasn’t so tired you couldn't 
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stop at the ball-ground aad bat flies a 
half an hour! And if you think that’s 
what I am, a chorus Jane, you better get 
a divorce and marry some one that’ll stay 
at home and cater to you like you 
want!” 

George ran for cover like an armored 
cruiser with a dreadnought off her bows. 
“Darn it, kid, you know [ didn’t mean 
anything what I said! I 
kiddin’. And it’s no difference about m« 
eatin’ a supper. Hot 
alwus good for a feller at night, 
Il] just bring in them bundles for you, 

i” 


(seorge, 


was just 


food aint 


cold 


anvway. 


and help you set the table. an 

“You drop them things. 
go on out on the porch and wash your 
self Lura applied a match to the 
range and pushed the tea-kettle forward 
Her husband's tousled head popped slvl\ 
over her shoulder. “No, T wont make up 
and I kiss) you. if 
didn’t mean what you 
nothing to make up. And if you « 
I’m too mad to kiss you, You clear out 
now and don't up again in this 
kitchen till I ring the supper-bell.” 

In the wake of this ultimatum. I.ura 
scurried up the back stairs to get into 
her work-dress. As she paused before 
her mirror to gather up a 
refractory hair, the face that confronted 


and 


"Cause, if you 


wont 


said, there aint 


show 


strand of 


her was not that of an outraged, down 
but her own usual. cheer 
“He’s up on his 


she confided com 


trodden wife, 
fully smiling visage. 
opodildocs, all right 
placently to the image in the mirror 
“But nothing like I he'd 


thought he'd le 


Ten minutes later she tinkled th 
supper-bell. George came in from t! 
porch still peevish, but propitiatory 
“Already! Are you sure you've gavi 


your coffee time to boil up? “Cause | 
think it’s chilly without any fire in here 
all day, don’t you? Why've you got 
all them bundles litterin’ the table?” 
“Oh, IT just thought it'd be 
openin’ ’em while we're catin’.” 
“Hm, it looks like you’d bought out 
the Middleburg. You might 
ha’ one more meal in peace 
before we go on the town. Ouch!” He 
was investigating apathetically a cov- 
ered tureen. “Why, the blamed thing’s 
hot!” A cloud of steam, accompanied 
by a savory odor, ascended to his nos- 


fun 


W hole 0’ 
gave me 
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trils. “What's this? Who sent it in?” 

“Sent it in? Nobody. It’s fricasseed 
chicken with rice, that I sat up half o’ 
last night parboilin-—and made out of 
my fireless cooker, the same which you 
said was only fit to use for a garbage 
pail.” 

George’s mouth slowly relaxed into a 
gustatory grin. “Well, how should I 
know it'd keep vour grub hot all day!” 
He cast experimental eves at a flanking 
pudding-dish. ‘‘What’s in there?” 

“Nothing. George, but a plain Indian 
pudding. I’m = sorry, dearie. ’t 
away all afternoon, I couldn’t fix some 
thing more temptin’ for your 
But I’ve ordered half a kit 0’ 
itll be down on the morning train, and 
to-morrow night vou can have 
fried.” Tura kept her eves demurely « 
the tablecloth. With one hand she drew 
the nearest bundle toward her and began 


being 


supper. 


mackerel : 


some 


untving its string: with the other, she 
gently pushed the molasses pit her 
toward her husband. “Look. George. 


these aint thes 

niftv ?—with a glass rod. so it wont get 

fiv-specked. 
“Uh-huh.” 
“And this’—undoing a small. tissue 


bathroom — fixtures- 


Look. George!” 


wrapped parcel—‘“is two new saucers 
to go with the best set. like them that 
got broke. You wanted me to get ‘em, 
didn’t you. George 2?” 

“Fuh-uwh—uh-huh I dunno — did 
12" 


“Why. George, you satd you did! 

“Why, sure. I did then. There aint 
nothing the matter with this chicken. It 
tastes more-ish. What's in that one with 
the green string 2” 

“Calico, for me a kitchen dress. The 
ginghams they had was perfectly sweet, 
but I thought calico was suitabler for a 
working-man’s wife.” 

“Well, so it is. I’m glad you didn’t 
buy nothing foolish, like you would if 
M’rie ’d been with vou. Where’re them 


window-shades? Would they change 
7em?” 

“Would they! When they hadn't 
never been used? I'd like to see ’em 


refuse! You didn’t expect Pd Jug ’em 
back, did you? I've got a couple oO 
things comin’ by parcels-post.” 


“That rug you been pesterin’ me 
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about for the last six months, I s’pose ?”’ 
“What d’you think it is—no bigger'n 
a dish-rag?” 





“Some more express I got to pay. 
What color’d you get it?” 

“Blue, George, a_ perfectly lovely 
shade, that—” 

“Blue! That’s a rotten color for a 
rug, especially if it’s light. It'll show 
all the mud and—” 

“But this aint light, George. And it 


aint dark. It’s just—right. And awfully 
Here, George, you 


elegant and _ rich. 


“A womin goes 
through a lot 
for us rough 
men, don’t she, 


Harger?”” 





Williain Vin et 
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dar’s’n’t open that one! Keep your 
hands off of it.” 

“But it smells funny—kind o’ like—” 

“George, you dar’s’n’t. anyway, not 
till—” 

“Why dar’s’n't 1?) Am I such a boob 
I'll bust it? You come over here and sit 


in poppa’s lap and we'll both open it.” 


Lura accepted this solution with 
alacrity. When numerous wrappings 
had been removed, a full-sized cigar- 


box lay revealed. “For you, George.” 


As he unwound the red ribbon that 
bound it, George groaned. “Anything 
but them! Lord, 

virlie, why'n’t you 


stick to slippers or 
neckties, or some- 
thing that a guy 
could use? I bet 
these here are 
oakum, or some 
rank stuff that—” 
“Aint they right 
Pome Jockey Bo v— 
just like you 
always buy in at 
Eddie's 2” 


“Gorry, they 
are, at that! But 
you'd oughtn’t to 
have bought ‘em 
out of—I mean a 
box is a whole 
lot 

“They — didn’t 

come out. of 

your old money, 

tight wad! I 

bought ’em with 

what I made 
crochetin’ them 


lace shawls for 
Mrs. Simons.” 
“Honest ?” 
“Honest.” 
The late 
martinet was re- 
duced to a pulp 
of contrition. 
“For your old 
stick-in-the-mud 
George, that’s 
a stupid simp 
and awful 
he talked to you the 


ashamed how 
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way he did before supper!” Without 
for further confirmation. li 
the fair lady to his 


waiting 


gathered manly 


bosom and bestowed a round dozen of 


copyright endearments where he con 


5 


most good. 


the 


would do. the 
interlude, 


sidered they 
In the 
telephone bell jangled. 


“Tet 


midst of this 


Who can it 


me dow n. ( rcorge. 





be this time o’ night?.... Hullo.... 
Yes, this is Mrs. EKissner.... Why. ves, 
i was, but—who are vou anvway?.... 
Oh, ves. a reporter for The Sentinel. 

Mrs. who—oh, Harger. Certainly 
we were together that is. | I just 
happened to meet her in Middleburg. 1 
don't think you'd better put it in.... 
No. not any? Pd rather) yeu 
wouldn't Well. if itll) help = vour 
column out. And vou might sav we wer 
visiting friends.... No. not at all.... 
Ciood-by. 


“What d’vou think. (fcorge. It was a 
reporter from) The Sentin ; 
goin’ to put us in the paper! [pre 
they're down on the platform when the 


train comes in. Don't it make a person 
feel swell? And wasn’t it clever o’ me. 
thinkin’ on my feet to put it ‘visitin’ 
friends?” Nobodvll ever) imagine we 


was shoppin.” 
| 
‘But 


CONSCICHC: 


Aint 


2? People that 
patronize their 


you was, though. vou 


any lives in 
Pembina’d ought — to 
home industries first.” reproved Georg 
sententiously. 

“Quit talkin’ 
slogan stuff to 
industry ?” 

But George not thus to be lx 
cuiled. “TLookit Miss Minx.” he 
fixed her with an impaling eve. “vou been 
That's an awful 


that board-of-trade 


me! Aint you a home 
was 
here. 
stringin’ me all along! 
suspicious co-in-s7-dence about you 
M’rie meetin’ up on the street in Middle 
burg.”’ 

“Well, I can’t help it if she goes up 
the same day I do, can 12?” 

“That isn’t what [I'm askin’ you: I’m 
askin’ you, did you know it?” 

“Oh, I thought — mebbe she might, 
but—listen! There’s the ’phone again. 
No, it’s the door-bell.”’ 

Before could answer. 


ind 


she the door 


opened, and Orrie and Marie tumbled 
the 


into dining-room. Both were 
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breathless. QOrrie led Marie. squealing 
with laughter, by a stern hand. “EF iss- 
ner.” he cried, “what d’vou know about 
these girls! They've been puttin’ over a 
deal on us. Been off all day ona = 

“Why. Orrie Harger!” 

“And the poor, unsuspectin’ creatures 
that is their husbands knowed 
nothing about it!” 
“Aint it limit !”’ 


ag 


never 


the boomed George. 


winking behind his hand. “Set down. 
vou folks.”’ 
‘“Thev're regular suffragettes. trvin’ 


1 


to break up our happy hearthstones! 
What'd we ought to do. George, to get 
eve ne?” 


(seorve 


chuckled broadly. “I think. 
Orrie. ‘t we'd ought to collect a package 
and bring it home on ‘em to-morrow 


nierlhyt 
PRL { 


“George FEissner, if vou ever put a 
drunken 4s 


1 foot in this house !— 


“Set down. and be sociable.” 


ts 


“This kid of mine, George. she blu 
it out all along she had to go, 
couldn't eet a decent 

company set. in 


because 


she range nor no 
match her 


And afore she’s in the 


dishes to 
Pembina. house 


to-nieht 
to-nig 


a hour, one o’ them society r 


porters calls her up on the ’phone, and 
she opens her mouth and puts her 
right in it.” 


“Same 


foot 


scandalous! 
Orrie: 


here. Aint they 
always said. 


rest liars ever.” 


Proves what I 





womin ‘re the 


“Orrie. have a cigar on George.” 


ura came to the rescue of this ribald 
masculine persiflage. “He aint got the 
manners to offer you one, when he’s just 


bought him a new box.” 
“Why. Lura, you fibber! IT was wit! 

i store when—” 

I told you they was around 

And 

runnin 


vou in the 
“There, 
all 


lvissner, 


together what do vou 


know, 


day. 


after throug! 


every darned cent I gave her. she tries 
to buy me off with a new bath-robe! 


Say. it’s some bath-robe though! You'd 
ought to come over and see it.” 
“Ves, chimed in Marie. 
“Not now.” Lura vetoed. ‘You folks 
stay over here, and we'll have a little 


come on overe’ 


game o’ pedro. George, open that square 
with the gold cord on it; it’s a 
We'll just have a 
Come on, 


box 
pound 0° bon bons. 
dandy little al fresco party. 
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M’rie, while the boys ’re gettin’ the 
cards ready and the table, we'll go out 


in the kitchen and look at my new 
broiler. It’s goin’ to fit the griddle 


something swell.” 

The moment the kitchen door closed 
upon them, the two ladies fell raptur- 
“Honest. 


Was 


ously into each other’s arms. 
M’rie. when you first come in, I 
scared for a minute ’t mebbe Orrie was 
really sore. How'd he take it? Did he 
run high on you?” 

“Did he! Called me a inhumin womin 
that wasn’t fit to keep his home. and 
flammed around something fierce until 
I brought him a floating island and some 
potato salad out o’ the ice-box. Inside 
o’ half an hour I had him feedin’ out 0’ 
my hand. He thinks that purple in his 
bath-robe dandy with his dark 
hair.” 

“Them big brutes ‘re easier ’n pie for 
us poor weak womin, aint they, M/’ric? 
Honest, aint they? It’s been a_ perfect 
day. and I only got one regret: that we 
didn’t cop onto a couple o’ them Rek- 
kam-yay wrappers. Our boys would ha’ 
fell for ‘em.” 


ue ICS 


ACK in the dining-room QOrrie was 

setting up a baize-topped  card- 
table, while George rummaged a deck 
of cards. When the pedro lay-out was 
complete, they bit the ends off their 
cigars and confronted each other with 
mutual grins. 

“Them girls ’re some team, aint they. 
George ?” 

“They sure are. 
a couple o’ sisters.” 

“People jollied us we was a long time 
pickin’, but I guess we picked us win- 
ners, George.” 

“Right-o! It aint many men that’re 
lucky as we, drawin’ Paris dressers and 
a Waldorf-Astorier kwee-seen in the 
lottery o’ love. They're a pair 0’ 
thoroughbreds, them two! But [ll tell 
you what, Harger,’—he sank his voice 


Alwus together, like 
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to a stage whisper—“if they wasn’t 
hitched to fellers that kep’ a firm hand 
on ’em, they’d run away with the works ; 
I'll bet they would. Whenever Lura 
climbs on her high horse, I just pull the 
wool over her eyes that I’m a hard guy 
—till she’s good and scairt. Though, 
0’ course I don’t mean none of it.” He 
reached lazily for the candy. “Hullo, 
there’s another bundle over there that 
aint been opened.” 

A discovering finger failed to identify 
the contents. Orrie snapped the cord. 
A bewildering array of lace and flannel, 
linen and ribbon, tumbled out upon the 


table. The explorers pawed it over 
gingerly. “TI guess.” chuckled Orrie, 
“that stuffs what womin call their 


lingery.” 

But a sudden light of understanding 
leaped into George’s eves. “T'll bet I 
know!” he cried. jumping to his feet. 
“PM bet I know what it is! By Gad! 
And she never told me.” 

Orrie bent over for a closer examina- 
tion. “I guess that’s what.” he agreed, 
with awe. 

George took a couple of silent puffs. 
“Gee, it makes a guy feel kind 0’ solemn. 
Just a few minutes ago we was all of us 
in here kiddin’, and now—a womin goes 
through a lot for us rough men. don’t 
she, Harger? And I—why. just to-night 
I was talkin’ to the little girl like I 
hadn’t ought to of.” He folded up the 
package tenderly. “I'll let her tell me. 
I guess she’d rather.” 

Orrie waited a decorous interval, then 
gave him a resounding slap on the back. 
“Put her there. old sox!’ As their fists 
gripped, he reached over with his free 
hand and helped himself to another 
Jockey Boy. “ "S your treat. Ejissner !”’ 
he chuckled. Suddenly he made an em- 
barrassed dive for the door. ‘Back in a 
minute. Stall off the girls, if they come 
in. I’m goin’ over and see if there’s one 
o’ them packages at our house that 
haint been undid!” 


Another story by Walter Jones will be in the March Red Book 
Magazine, on the news-stands February 23rd. 





Inside sat the Indian, absolute!y motionless, his bony face turned toward me. 
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The Bride o 
The Taku 


A gueer story ts this: a wonder tale of the North, 
lola with the real John Fleming Wrlsen touch. 


By John Fleming Wilson 


Author of ‘“Junk,”’ etc. 


rEbuRU Ss FRA TE BP SB 
e 
fl ——~"T was Captain Macfarland of 

] turbiner }a/e who first spoke 
I of the matter. We were steam- 
; —= ing past Point Concepcion 
one fine California night, and he mur 
mured: “You ought to see Victor Riipa. 
He knows the scientific side of that af- 
fair. All I know is that I saw the girl.’ 

“Where is Riipa?” I demanded. “Who 
is he?” 

Macfarland puffed on his cigar and 
“T can’t tell you exactly 
what he is.” he answered presently. 
“He's a big Scandinavian who travels 
over the world for various scientific so- 
cieties. This time he was measuring gla 
flows. ..(Queer how 
solid-looking as ice can really be flowing 
like slowly, slowly... You 
better see Riipa.” 

“Where?” I inquired. 

“Up on the Siletz river somewhere. 
He told me he 
magnetic observations 
Mountain.” 

“And the girl?” I suggested. 

“Oh. T was there.” he remarked. “But 
you had Riipa if you want 
to know about the affair.” 

So I trans-shipped at San Pedro and 
went to Portland and there took the 
gas schooner Gu// for Siletz Bay and 
in due time found Victor Riipa camped 
on a stream ten miles down the coast. 

He was a_ powerful, blond-haired 
man: youngish, taciturn and evidently 
engrossed in his work. I took his hos- 
pitality for granted, cooked supper my- 
self and washed the dishes, 


was thoughtful. 


cier something as 


mMolasses- 


was going to do some 


around Iron 


better see 


& * OWE I INU KAI 


“Obliged!” he said. when I 
through and had cut fuel for the night. 
“Cruising timber?” 
were Iving by the fire. 

“No.” he returned. “Doing some work 


for the Geographical Society. My name 


Was 


I asked. when we 


is Riipa.” 

“Mine.” To said promptly. 
I think I heard of vou in 
where round about Taku.” 

“Ves,” he more cordially. 
“T was: in Taka.” 

“That’s some glacier.” 

He agreed. and presently we 
deep in a discussion of the mysteries 
that dwell in) the j 
North Pacific. At 
point: 

“Taku glacier flows at the 
seven hundred and eight 

“Measure it yourself ?’ 

He pawed at his 
“No-o,”’ he responded. 
cess—the girl.” 

By the firelight. 
the surf in our ears, 
the bride of ‘Taku. 


we understand that for ten vears 


I’ve been making a study of North- 
ern Indian dialects (he said). I still do 
it when I have a chance. I think I’m 
pretty well acquainted with every tongue 
spoken from the Columbia to Point Bar- 
also make records of the na- 
tive songs and fables. That’s why I got 
so interested when I was studying Taku 
glacier: I heard that some miles up the 
there was an old Indian who 


“is Wilson. 
\laska. some 


answered, 


I sugvested, 


were 


remoteness of he 
last he came to the 
rate of 
feet a year.” 
I demanded. 
heavy mustache. 
“Jt was the prin- 


sound of 
he told me about 


With the 


TOW, I 


gorge 
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didn’t talk any known language. It was 
Bill Hartley, the trapper, who told me. 

“That old boy has been there since the 
first white man came in.” he said. “He 
lives all alone in a stone hut, all fixed 
up with faney didves. and he’s always 
pottering around and singing some queer 
stuff to himself.” 

*Bill,” I said to him. “I 
up this gorge anvway; come along and 
this Indian.” 
he told me. “But you'll sce 
comes down 


have to go 


show me 

“Sure,” 
him here most any time. He 
for fish and eels.” 

Now to explain this affair to you. I 
must tell you just how Taku glacier lies. 
You say you haven't been there. Well, 
imagine a bay about six miles in from 
the strait, wide at the mouth but nar- 
rowing at its head to about a quarter 
of a mile—the width of the glacier. 
This extends from the stony beach right 
up a shallow gorge for miles and miles 
into the mountains. a great, rippling 
river of ice. 

At the foot of it is a moraine—deep 


down under water, and made of the 
rocks and boulders that the glacier 
brings down. You see, Taku glacier 
doesn’t break off into bergs; it just 


quietly flows into the sea in a thin cas- 
cade as it melts. You can see the trees 
and boulders gradually appear as_ the 
ice runs off in water, just as if they 
were being slowly pushed through. Then 
they tumble into the bay and help build 
up a huge highway for the glacier to 
travel on... Some day there wont be 
any ‘Taku bay; the glacier will reach 
the strait after all its débris has filled 
up the opening. 

Sure enough, a week or so later, while 
I was taking my daily observations I 
ran across the old Indian. The min- 
ute I set eves on him IT knew him for one 
of the oldest men I had ever seen; and 
he was of a type long extinct. “There 
were a few descendants of that type on 
the Cowlitz in Washington — I studied 
them once and picked up the lingo. 

He was trudging steadily along a nar- 
row trail that skirted the glacier, and 
when we came opposite he never so much 
as glanced up. I started to speak and 
didn’t. ‘There was something magnificent 
and dignified about that incredibly an- 
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cient fellow, an air of majesty, of serene 
detachment. I went on. 

On my return in the late evening, just 
before sundown, I met him again. He 
carried a couple of big salmon on a 
string, and a netful of mussels. Again 
he seemed not to notice me. 


“QO you saw him, did you?” Bill asked 
me that night. 

“How do you know he speaks a jar- 
gon nobody understands?” I inquired. 

“Because all the old Indians say so. 
Potlatch Joe, who’s pretty near as ‘old 
as Alaska, says when he was a boy no- 
body could talk the old fellow’s talk,” 
Hartley told me, and then went on to 
relate a great deal of gossip he had 
picked up here and there. The sum of it 
was this: that the man was a chief whose 
people had died, that he was a sorcerer, 
that he had the evil eve, that he spoke 
the speech of fish and that he was im- 
mortal. 

You can fancy that I grew rather cu- 
rious. My work took but a short time 
each day at most, so I determined to in- 
vestigate the old boy’s history. And any 
way he was the only extant specimen of 
a lost I stuck my camera in my 
pocket one morning and started up to 
find his hang-out, leaving Bill to mind 
the camp and watch my marks. 

For two hours I tramped steadily up 
the gorge. It was hard going, the fourth 
mile, and I almost turned back. Ahead 
of me was a big turret of rock, and | 
perceived it would force me to go out 
on the glacier. I don’t like traveling 
alone on such ice; but I kept on. 

At the foot of the turret I found a 
small trail that wound upward, a mere 
foothold against the side of the rock. 
I went up it and reached the top. It 
was possibly fifty feet high. A few scrub 
hemlocks made a little grove where a 
small stream flowed in a basalt channel 
to sprinkle down on the glacier below. 
Right in the heart of this scant shelter 
I saw the old fellow’s hut. 

It was constructed of round 
and its primitive architecture told me 
at once that I had not been mistaken 
in assuming that the old man belonged 
to a race now perished. As J men- 
tioned, the Cowlitz Indians were the 


race. 


stones, 
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last thin strain of them. ‘There was no 
one in sight. so I photographed the lit- 
tle building and then went up to the 
high, square door. Inside sat the Indian, 
absolutely motionless, his bony face 
turned towards me. 

1 sha’n’t soon forget those eves that 
met mine. They were huge-pupiled and 
the precise color of a mouse—the kind 
of eves that and 
they were very sad. I looked into them 
for a moment and then turned 
Something told me to try the Cowlitz 
tongue, and I gave him ereeting in their 


one sees in dreams; 


aside. 


formula. 

To my 
answered me in a 
excitement [Lo stepped in 
stantly aware that IL was trespassing. But 


amazement and delight he 
hoarse croak. In my 


and was in 


what I saw kept me motionless. 
From every wall hung gorgeously 


painted skins. strange implements and 
weapons of old ivory, marked and cut 
with symbols. Vhere were bowls of 
square shape. dishes flat and oblong. But 
the principal thing was a 
bed. decked witl 
skin on Ww 
artist had 
I recognized the sign 
skin; it meant that 
it was the bed of a chief... I 
down 


1 a great 
Maose hich some 
Indian 
years. 


on that 


expended 


saw the 


on the Umpqua. 
I withdrew. The old man 
went out of 


same sign once 


said nothing. I 
the litthe clump of hemlocks 
and to the edge of the rock. 
Below me I saw the glacier, 
no longer rippling to the sea, 
but ridged, filled with huge 
crevasscs, a frozen 
maelstrom. I tell 
thing scemed to be moving 
visibly. terrific andl 
pent up force that shook the 





perfect 
vou, the 


with a 


earth. 

\s I turned to go 
the little trail I saw another 
thing —a of little 
squares cut with some sharp 
instrument into the — flat 
basalt. Each square con- 
tained four small holes sym- 
metrically arranged. ‘There 
were five completed squares 


down 


series 





and with but three sides to it 
Now in the Cowlitz symbols, a squar: 
is four and every dot inside is two more. 
Therefore, I figured that this stood for 
sixty-three. Sixty-three what? That was 


one 


the question. What was the old) mat 
counting 2? And for what had he been 


waiting, there on his lonely watch-tower. 


these many desolate vears ? 


Qn my return to camp [ found Bill 


Hartley engaged in) skinning avery 
small, antelope-like deer. It was a new 


species to me, and IT exclaimed. “Wher 
did you get that. Bill?” 

Bill grinned. “Out of this here gla 
cier.” he told me. “I’ve had my eve ot 
this animal for several days. and whil 
you were gone I chopped it out.” 

Of course [ had been 
face of the evlacier; but it had not S] 
cially interested me. Now I Ver\ 


down to. the 


Was 


keen. I resolved next day to take the 
canoe and examine it. If Bill Hartles 
could extract an animal that had lain 


frozen for hundreds of vears in the 





There was something magnificent and dignified about the incredibly 


ancient fellow. 
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ice and make us a yood meal of it, it 
was likely that I might find a great 
many mighty interesting relics of former 


times. 
The deer meat. thawed out and 
broiled, was exccllent. But more excel- 


lent, to my mind, was the crude blade of 
ivory that Bill found inside it. 

“Somebody,” he said judicially, “‘cer- 
tainly shot this critter and then lost it 
overboard.” 

] studied the spear head. Upon it I 
found the same symbol that had marked 
the bed in the old chief's hut. 


ARLY the next morning Hartley 

paddled me out into the inlet and 
around till we were just under the high, 
glistening face of the glacier. The sun 
Was just rising over the mountains, and 
the clear, milky-blue ice was dark, as 
if the tissue of water flowing down from 
its surface into the sea were gently mov- 
ing crépe. Below us in the still water 
I could barely discern the dark masses 
of the moraine. Here and there a larger 
boulder reared out of the murk. 

‘Two hours later the sun struck down 
upon the edge of the glacier, and the 
dark wall slowly turned to opal. Strange 
fires seemed to flame within its vast in- 
terior. The retreating tide left its heel 
unsubmerged. and the cascade, the thin 
and evanescent veil of water that flowed 
down, flowed into the still bay. 1 
here and there a dark shadow within, 
but nothing to excite interest. 

Within a month I had discovered that 
my measurements had to be severely 
checked. The glacier fiow uneven, 
and using the data I had already gained 
I must make entirely new approxima- 
tions. It was a disappointment, for the 
summer was advanced and I would have 
little time to finish before the steamer 
Fulton called in for me on her return 
from the upper North. I sent Hartley 
for fresh supplies and set myself to 
my work, 

I found that the two places where the 
flow was equal were just below the turret 
rock on which the old Indian was camped 
and the last hundred feet of the glacier 
you know, ice is elastic, and at 


saw 


Was 


—as 


the debouchment it dipped and spread 
out. 
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1 saw the old Indian frequently. We 
merely exchanged greetings. 

But when Bill got back with a canoe- 
load of stuff I understood that the In- 
dian had become very much excited. He 
was always on the trail. His thin, dark, 
bony visage seemed to express a strange 
anxiety. Several times I saw him on the 
beach in the dawn, staring at the wall 
of ice. And each time when the sun 
finally struck down through the lip of 
it he would take his own miserable dug 
out and paddle into the bay and remain 
there till dusk. 

“What's the matter with the old tad?” 
Bill demanded angrily of me one time. 
“T hate these spooky people.” 

“Has he never behaved this way be- 
fore?” I inquired. 

“Never, so far as I know,” Hartley 
“But he’s making some kind of 
saw 


returned. 
medicine up there at the camp. I 
him myself.” 

“Pont bother about him,” I 
sil. “It’s probably getting time for 
him to get in his winter’s fish, and he’s 


assured 


excited.’ 

“What for does he hang around out 
below that ice then?” Bill came back at 
me. “I saw him last night out there 
in his old canoe. I hate men who don't 
die proper when thev’re old enough.” 

The next day the old boy moved down 
right below us and camped on the beach. 
I could see his fire blinking in the dark- 
ness. And now and then at midnight 
one could hear him singing a song in a 
cracked voice. You may not believe me: 
I had heard that song before. 

My next trip up to the turret rock | 
found that the little counting squares 
were complete. On the sixth one lay the 
rude wedge of basalt that had been used 
to grave the last line. And in the center 
of this was a rude scratching of the 
royal symbol. That made me think. You 
see, the reckoning was finished... what 
reckoning? I was to find out. 


T) was two in the morning and the 
full moon was flooding the inlet with 
yellow splendor, when Bill Hartley 


wakened me and said that he saw a 
steamer’s smoke outside. 
“You are crazy,” I told him. “The 


Fulton isn’t due for a week.” 
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“There’s some packet out there,” he 


insisted doggedly. 

So I rose and got my glasses. ‘True 
enough, there was a_ small steam 
schooner slowly heading in from the 
straits. This was a disappointment. It 
meant that the Fu/fen had met with 
some accident which would prevent her 
coming in for me, and that her skipper 
had asked some other vessel to call. My 
work wouldn't be finished for at least 
seven days. 

“Well,” I told Bill, “we'll soon know 
all about it. She wont anchor till morn 
ing. Let’s sleep.” 

“Sleep ?” he demanded crossly. “Tlow 
can I sleep when that old idiot of an 


Indian keeps singing? He’s out there 
in his canoe now, floating around like 
a ghost.” 

“Fishing 2?” I suggested. 

Bill became profane. “No,” he ri 


sponded. “He's making some kind of 
medicine.” 

I had lost desire for sleep, so I went 
down to the beach, buttoning my mack 
inaw against the deadly chill, and was 
presently moving softly out under the 
moonlight. The old Indian was quite 
close to the glacier, his ancient craft 
swimming on the incoming tide. He 
was still singing, in a mere thin thread 
of voice, a song so old that no man now 


living can even beat the time to it. Now 
and again he ceased, as if to listen. 
The moonlight was so full and cold 


that it appeared to me that the cascade 
down the ice-face had congealed. There 
was not a sound; the waters of the in 
let simply hrimmed to the shore without 
a ripple. Not a fish splashed. 

I came in before long and built up 
the fire. Hartley was cross, and even 
breakfast did not seem to allay his feel- 
ing of resentment against the old chief. 
He muttered to himself about ill luck 
and hoodoos and swore that if the Indian 
repeated the night’s performance he 
would pot him like a seal. 

With the daylight came the steam 
schooner. A boat put off from her. and 
pretty soon I was shaking hands with a 
tall, slender man who introduced himself 
as Captain Macfarland. He immedi- 
ately confirmed my fears. 

“The Fulton went ashore ’way up 
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told me. “They said you 
and I agreed to come for 


North,” he 
were here, 
you.” 

I explained that I still had a great 
deal of work to do, and that my whole 
summer’s labor would go for nothing 
if I left my present observations unfin- 
ished. 

We discussed the matter, and then he 
avreed to stay three days. 


“ll anchor the packet over on the 
other side of the inlet.” he told) me. 
“Then TH come back and stop) with 
you 

Ile was back at ten o’clock and in- 


stantly asked me about the old Indian. 
“He's out there doing some kind of 


medicine in his canoe,” he informed me. 

I told him what I knew of the old 
man. and he said that he had heard of 
him. 


} 


“But he’s sure Macfar- 
land insisted. “He's right up under the 
face of the glacier clawing at the ice 
with some kind of spear.” 
light on the whole 
that for 


crazy now,” 


] S¢ emed to see a 


business. Perhaps which he 


waited had—-come to him. I took Mac- 
farland down, and we put out in our 
own canoe. As we rounded to. just in 


front of the quarter-mile-long cliff of 
icc. L saw that the Indian was truly dig- 
ging into the wall and—singing. 

“Now what do you think he’s up to?” 
the skipper asked me. 

“We got a that 
one day. Probably he’s found his win- 
ter’s meat in that cold storage.” I drove 
to within 


frozen deer out of 


the canoe up towards the ice, 
a few yards of the dug-out. 


TH sun was now streaming over the 

crest of the glacier, and the shim 
mering veil of water flowed 
a pure surface of azure, streamed down 
it silently, gently to the serene surface 
of the inlet. Within, directly within 
Indian, And 


down over 


from the was a shadow. 


while his cracked voice rose in myste- 
rious stanzas. he beat with an_ ivory- 
tipped spear upon the unyielding ice. 
“There 7s something there,” Macfar- 
land whispered. ‘But what?” 
“T don’t know—I can’t see.” I mum- 


bled back. Yet I knew; that weird chant 
Was familiar....... 








For an hour 
we watched the 
old) man. stand- 
ing in his canoe, 
dig a big oblong 
richt into the ice- 
face. He toiled 
indefatigably. 


with prodigious | 
strenyth. croak- | 
ing forth his | 
tragic song. And | 
all the while the | 
glimmering. elu- | 
sive veil of water 


flowed between 
him and the azure 
wall and kept 
his secret from 
us. Suddenly he 
paused and flung 
beth arms up in 
wild appeal to 
the bright skv. I 
thrust in my 


paddle and we 
slipped close. 
We saw. 
Behind the 
veil of running 


water. Iving as if 
asleep within the 
cool chamber the 
old man 


had a fe 





cavated, lay a 
virl, One slim 
arm Was out- 
stretched towards 
us; the other 
was across” her 
breast. Her hair streamed about her 


face. It seemed to ripple in some breeze 
that forever within the great 
wall. ... This. then, 
old fellow’s vigil. 

“How long?” 
land. 

1 did not answer. ‘The old chief had 
resumed his task. His spear-point dug 
into the ice about her steadily. 

“How long—he can never get her out 
that way,” the Captain repeated. 

“The ice melts about four 


blew 
was the goal of the 


Macfar- 


whispered 


feet a 


day in this kind of weather.” I told him. 
“Then?” 
“She is not over two feet inside,” I 
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Within the glacier, directly within from the Indian, was a shadow. 
cracked voice rose in mysterious stanzas, he beat with an ivory- 
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tipped spear upon the unyielding ice. 


explained. “He is merely mad. By to 
night she should be within his reach 

Phe noon came, and we 
there; afternoon saw us motionless. ab- 
sorbed in this strange tragedy. The old 
man was exhausted. The tide fell, and 
his canoe floated ten feet below his shal- 
low excavation. He sat bowed in his dug 
out, silent. He did not take any notice 
of us. 

We finally left him and ate the sup- 
per Bill had prepared for us in camp. 
I don’t think either of us said anything. 
The moon rose above the mountains. 
The inlet shone in its refulgence. Then 
we crept back to the beach and_ took 





were still 














the canoe again. Without compunction I 
paddled quietly alongside the old Indi- 
an’s craft. He knelt in its painted bow. 
Thrust softly out of the veil of water 
was a slender hand, the fingers gently 
curled. It was just as if she held out 
her hand to the old man from another 
world, as if she had managed after years 
to make a slight rent in the pallid and 
impenetrable veil that falls between us 
who live and those who are dead. 

We could not see beyond the flowing 
water, glowing like tapestry in the moon- 
light—just that pale hand which reached 
out gradually: the hand, the wrist. the 
white fore-arm; so she emerged from 
her tomb into the lighted air of this 
world. The old man still knelt in his old 
dug-out. He did not touch the waxen 
fingers. 


UDDENLY Macfarland touched me 
on the shoulder. “See!” he whis- 
pered. 

The veil of water parted. The 
rounded contour of a hip showed, the 
soft curve of a breast, the modest ivory 
of her cheek. 

The veil was gone. She lay in all 
the splendor of the full moon, decked 
in her clinging robes, her hair about 
her face, that one marble arm still out- 
stretched. And about her the dark, chill 
wall of the glacier gave off a breath 
that made us shiver...What was she 
to the old chief who had waited for 
her so long? How had she come to her 
death? What tragedy of the North had 
buried her there in the ice and— 

“After all the years!” Macfarland 
whispered to me. 

Even as he said this, the old Indian 
rose in his canoe and began to sing again, 
a new song. I knew that song, too. I 
heard it once in Bolivia. He drove his 
heavy spear into the ice a couple of 
times. ‘The outstretched arm drooped. 
The frozen body slipped into the still 
waters of the inlet and floated there, the 
girlish face peacefully upturned to the 
sparkling sky. 

“What is it?” Macfarland croaked in 
my ear. “Is this a dream?” 

“No,” I told him. “It is a bride com- 
ing to her bridegroom. It’s—it’s per- 
fectly explainable by science.” 


~a= 
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“Science?” he breathed. ‘Wan, she's 
looking at him.” 

I stared. In the pellucid light that 
filled the inlet I perceived that the eyes 
in the upturned face were open. The 
old chief was gazing into them. His 
song was hushed. In one withered hand 
he held the waxen fingers. I suppose 
it was the shimmering reflection from 
the glacier wall; at any rate—well. she 
seemed to move her lips. 

You know how old. forgotten things 
come back to us at times? I had heard 
and written down the processional song 
of the Cowlitz tribe. I seemed suddenly 
to understand the part we had 
many thousand miles to play. I drove 
our canoe up, and Macfarland and | 
lifted that stiff body into the old dug- 
out, her head between the old Indian’s 
knees, her frozen hair flowing backward. 
Then I raised that old remembered 
chant which a thousand years ago was 
the welcome to the bride. It runs some- 
thing like this: 


come 


The fish has sought the fish in deep 
waters: 

The gull finds his imate in the lofty 
sky; 

The moose makes a loud noise in th 
thicket. 

Who whispered to thee, woman? 

Who came to thee when the moon was 
low? 


Thus we drifted ashore. 


“T OOK here, Macfarland.” 1 said as 

the inlet grew dark. “We're back 
in the dark ages. We've got to do our 
part.” 

He stared at me, his face like a whit: 
blur. “I don’t understand,” he mum- 
bled. “I—I guess I’m not in on this.” 

“You are, and so is Bill Hartley. This 
thing hasn’t been done since God left 
Alaska to itself. It’s preposterous, of 
course. But you and I and Bill are go- 
ing to do what people did a thousand 
years ago here along Taku Inlet,” I told 
him. 

“And 
hoarsely. 

“Go get Bill, and you and he make 
a litter of hemlocks, or tent poles. Then 
come down here. There’s a wedding on, 
this morning.” 


what’s that?” he demanded 





They went on, after putting that chill, stiff figure in my arms. I could not help looking into those great eyes, now moist, 
as if tears were on the brim of flowing down the white cheeks. 
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He looked at me, and I could see he 
was sweating, what with the old Indian 
motionless in his stranded canoe and the 
girl staring up, her hand across her 
bosom. 

“Are we—” 
and departed. 

He was gone an hour, and in that 
time I sat on the little beach and built 
up from memory what I’d learned about 
this old ceremony. The old chief dozed 
in his canoe, the girl between his knees. 
When Hartley and Macfarland came 
down the declivity with the litter I saw 
that my packer was more than half reluc- 
tant. When he discerned the canoe with 
the chief in it, and the girl, he shook 
in the darkness. But I gave him no 
time. We lifted her out and put her on 
the canvas, which was covered with lit- 
tle boughs. Then I touched the Indian 
on the shoulder and spoke to him in 
Cowlitz. He rose and answered my short 
chant. Then he started up the trail and 
vanished. 

“What’s all this mean?” Hartley de- 
manded. 

“It means that we are taking a bride 
home,” I told him sharply. “I'll spell 
you fellows. We’re going to the turret 
rock.” 

“But the old codger? 
funeral?” Bill insisted. 

“This is a marriage. not a funeral.” | 
returned. 

So we started out. and presently the 
sun rose and the mountain’s blue grew 
velvety, and we made good time along 
that wretched trail, the girl motionless 
on her wedding couch, her mouse-col- 
ored eyes gazing into the milky way. 

It was early morning when we finally 
reached the narrow trail that led up 
to the top of the rock. 

“Tt can’t be done,” 
I saw that that was so. 

“You take the litter and I'll take the 
girl,” I said boldly. 

They went on, with some difficulty, 
after putting that chill, stiff figure in 
my arms...I could not help looking into 
those great eyes, now moist, as if tears 
were on the brim of flowing down her 
white cheeks...... I made the top and 
laid her in the litter again. 


He wiped his forehead 


Isn’t this his 


Bill said firmly. 
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Once more I sang the chant of the 
bride coming to her bridegroom, while 
Macfarland and: Bill swayed the girl 
between them. There appeared at the 
square doorway of the stone hut the 
old man. He answered me in words I 
could hardly distinguish, guttural with 
passion. I tried to note them down after- 
wards. They meant this: 


The fire that my mother built is ashes; 

The stone on which she cooked the 
fish is cold: 

The couch of fine skins is empty. 

Tam hungry: come thou, to whom I 


have whispered: 
Feed me, for the fish has found the 
fish, , 


The gulls fly two by two; 
And now flesh seeks its own. 


Thus we bore her to the doorway, 
and the old man took her and put her 
on the gorgeous couch. There she lay, 
pallid. open-eyed, with one slender hand 
stretched out towards the old man. her 
veiled eves turned upon him. 

He dropped the curtain of moose- 
hide across the doorway. and we went 
away. We stopped at the brink of the 
rock and looked down into the icy mael- 
strom in the gorge. A dark crevasse 
showed just where the slender stream 
of the little creek splashed. 

I figured a little. Then I went and 
saw the squares graven in the surface 
of the basalt. 

“This glacier moves at the rate of 
seven hundred and eight feet a year,” 
I told them. 

Macfarland 
know ?” 

My answer was drowned in a noisy 
blast of wind. The Captain jumped. 

“My heavens!” he said crossly. “Sum- 
mer’s over, here. It'll be a howling bliz- 
zard before night, and my packet on a 
lee shore.” 

So we went down the trail and out to 
the steam schooner and came south. 


growled, “How did fe 


ICTOR RIIPA_ knocked out his 
pipe and poked up the fire. 

“Do you know,” he said meditatively, 
“that this mountain causes a deviation 
of sixteen degrees in the compass three 
miles off shore? Now—” 
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Red-Haired 
Pickpocket 


“’Scuse me, Ted. 
Most particular — pri- 
vate — hic — ’point- 
ment.” 





By Frank Froest 


M FROEST does not write of story-book 


clues to more fantastic endings, but 
on such tnstantancous success. 


That ts why these stories have 
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TIMMIE ILES was ‘ 


some dip.” 


Phat was how he would have 
| put it himself. In the archives 
of the New York Centre] 
Detective Bureau, the description was 


less concise, but even more plain. “James 
Jimmie) Hes, alias Red Jimmie, alias, 
etc;.... expert pickpocket. raat 
And Red Jimmie, whose hair was flame 
colored and smile 
flashed from ear to ear on the slightest 


lacking 


whose indomitable 
provocation, would have been 
in the vanity of the underworld if he had 
not been proud of his reputation at 


Mulberry Street. Nevertheless, fame 
has its disadvantages. and though he 
was on friendly terms with the head- 


quarters staff individually, he hated the 
system that had of late prevented his 
applying his undoubted talents to full 
profit. 
England 


beckoned him — England. 


where he could make a fresh start with 
the past all put behind him. Do not 
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aeleclives Sollox We Sanutasi tc 


of veal detectives working on real cuses. 
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make a mistake: Jimmie had no inten 
tion of reform. But in England there 
were no records and consequently the 
police would not be allowed points in 
the game. It would be hard. therefore, 
if an energetic. painstaking man could 
not pick up enough to keep him in bread 
and butter. 

Behold Jimmie, therefore. 2 first-class 
passenger on the S. S. Fertunia. “Mr. 
James Strickland” on the passenger list, 
a suit in the Renaissance stvle of archi 
tecture built about him, the skirts of his 
coat descending well towards his knees. 
his peg-top trousers roomy and with a 
cast-iron crease. Behold him) explain 
ing for the fiftieth time to one of his 
sometime ‘stalls’ the reason that had 
driven him from God’s own country. 

“T’m too good-natured. That’s what’s 
the matter with me. The bulls are right 
on to me. If I carried a gun or hit one 
of ’em, like Dutch Fred. I might get 
away with it sometimes. But I can’t do 
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it. They’re good boys. though they’ve 
got into a kind of habit of pulling me 
whenever they’re feeling lonely. I can’t 
go anywhere without a fourt’ of July 
procession of sleuths taggin’ after me— 
Holy Moses, there’s one there now. How 
do you do, Mr. Murray? Say, shall we 
find if there’s a saloon?” 

Detective-Sergeant Murray grinned 
affably. ‘“‘Not for mine, Jimmie old lad. 
I’ve got that kind of lonesome feeling. 
Wont you see me home?” 

Jimmie thrilled with a tremor of 
familiar apprehension. ‘Honest — to 
Gawd, I aint done a thing.” he declared 


earnestly. “You’re only jollving, Mr. 
Murray ?” 
The officer laughed and_ vanished. 


Jimmie decided to make himself incon- 
spicuous till the vessel sailed. Luckily 
for his peace of mind, he did not know 
that the Central Office was paving 
him the compliment of a special cable 
in order that he might receive proper at- 
tention when he landed. 

Jimmie was ‘‘good” on board. though 
more than once he was tempted. It was 
not till he was on the boat-train from 
Liverpool to London that he fell. There 
was only one fellow passenger in the 
compartment with him—a_ burly. pros- 
perous man of middle age whom Jim- 
mie knew from ship-board gossip to be 
one Sweeney, partner in a Detroit firm 
of hardware merchants. ‘There was a 
comfortable bulge in his right-hand 
breast pocket—a bulge that made Jim- 
mie’s mouth water. He had no fear but 
that he could reduce that swelling when 
he chose. The only trouble was “the get- 
-away.” He had no “stalls” to whom to 
pass the booty. He would have to lift 
the pocket-book as they got out at Euston 
if he did it at all. It was too risky to 
chance it before. 

Five minutes before the train drew in 
at Euston, Sweeney began to collect his 
hand baggage. He patted his breast 
pocket to make sure that the pocket- 
book was still there. Jimmie felt pleased 
that he had restrained himself. He 
brushed by Sweeney as the train drew 
up, and as he passed on to the platform, 
he knew the exultation of the artist in a 
finished piece of work. ‘The pocket- 
book was in his possession. 
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Not until he had reached his hotel 
and was safe in the seclusion of his own 
room, did he examine the prize—having 
first ordered a fire in view of eventual- 
ities. There was a bunch of greenbacks 
and English notes totaling up to forty 
pounds—not a bad haul. Also there 
were a score or so of letters. Jimmie 
dropped the pocket-book itself on the 
fire, and raked the coals round it. Then 
he settled himself to read the correspond- 
ence before consigning it to the flames. 
Waste not. want not: and although Jim- 
mie held rigidly to the line of business 
in which he was so adept, he was not 
averse to profiting from the by-prod- 
ucts. One never knew what information 
might be in a letter. Jimmie had more 
than once gained a hint which. passed on 
to the right quarters. had earned him a 
“rake off? from a robbery that was 
decidedly acceptable. 

There seemed. however. nothing of 
that kind here. The letters were merely 
ordinary business jargon on common- 
places of commerce. and half a dozen 
or so introductions which a business man 
visiting Europe might be expected to 
carry. One by one the flames consumed 
them. ‘Then he came to the last one and 
hitched his shoulders as he read. It 
had been printed by pencil. evidently 
at some trouble. 





Dear Sweeney: 

We are not going to be piayed with 
any longer. If you are in earnest you 
will come over and see us. The For- 
tunia sails on the seventeenth. The 
evening following her arrival, one of 
us will wait for you between ten and 
twelve at the Albert Suspension Bridge, 
Battersea. You must make up your 
mind to come if vou are wise. We can 
then settle matters. 

O. J. 


A man may be a pickpocket and re- 
tain a certain amount of human nature. 
Jimmie had a passion for melodrama. 
A crook who is in business for profit 
rarely has opportunities to consider ro- 
mance. If there is anything in the nature 
of a show, he usually plays the part of 
the foiled villain. So if he has a taste 
that way he indulges in fiction, the 
theater, or the cinema, so that he can 
safely gratify his natural sympathies on 
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the side of virtue. Jimmie was fond 
of the cinema. Often he had been so 
engrossed by the hair-raising exploits of 
a detective that he had totally neglected 
the natural facilities afforded by dark- 
ness and entertainment. 

Now, however, he was suddenly 
plunged into an affair that promised 
real life melodrama. The printed char- 
acters, the mysterious appointment late 
at night. the ambiguous threat, were 
something for his imagination to gloat 
over. His fertile brain wove fancies 
of the Black Hand. the Mafia. and kin- 
dred blackmailing societies which the 
Sunday editions of the New York papers 
had painted crimson in his mind. He 
thrust the letter into the fire. and went 
out in search of one Four-fingered Fos- 
ter, sometime an associate of his in New 
York, now established in a snug little 
business of bunco steering in T.ondon. 
Foster had been notified in advance of 
his coming. 

He found his four-fingered friend es- 
tablished under the rdle of an insurance 
agent at a Brixton boarding house. and 
Foster was willing and anxious to show 
the friend of his youth the town. So 
thoroughly indeed did they celebrate 
the reunion that ten o’clock had gone 
before Jimmie recalled the note. He 
swallowed the remnants of some poison- 
ous decoction while they lounged before 
the tall counter of an American bar near 
Leicester Square. 

“Say. Ted.” he remarked. his pro- 
nunciation extremely painstaking. 
“Where’s Albert Bridge 2” 

“Search me,’’ answered his friend 
“Who is he? What’s your notion?” 

“Tt’s a place.” explained Jimmie. “I 
gotta get there. Got a—hic—’point- 
ment.” 

“We'll go get a cab.” said Foster, 
staggering away from the bar. ‘Taxi 
driver sure to know.” 

Jimmie grabbed him by the lapel of 
his coat. By this time he had made up 
his mind that the Black Hand had got 
its clutches on the prosperous Sweeney, 
and he had a fancy that he might play 
the part of hero in the melodrama. 
Friendship was all very well, but it 
could be stretched too far. 

‘““*Scuse me, Ted.”’ He rolled a little 
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and steadied himself with one hand on 
the bar counter. ‘Most particular—pri 
vate—hic—’ pointment.” 

“Aw—if it’s a skirt—’ Moster was 
contemptuous. 

Jimmie did not enlighten him. His 
wits never entirely deserted him. He 
moved uncertainly to the door, explained 
his need to the uniformed door-keeper, 
and soon was flying southwest in a 
neat green tani. 

The driver had to rouse him when he 
reached his destination. Jimmie paid 
him off and began to walk under the 
giant tentacles of the suspension bridge, 
his blue eves roving restlessly about. It 
was very lonely. He passed a policeman, 
and then a stout man came sauntering 
aimlessly along. Sweeney did not seem 
to recognize Jimmie, and Jimmie did 
not wish to attract his attention yet. 
Apparently the Black Hand emissary 
Jimmie was sure it was the Black Hand 
—had not yet turned up. Out of the 
corner of his eves he saw Sweeney lean 
absently on the iron rail and gaze down 
on the swirling, blackened waters be- 
neath. The pickpocket passed on. 

He had gone a dozen paces when a 
thud as of a heavy hammer falling upon 
wood brought him about with a jerk. He 
had recognized the unmistakable report 
of an automatic pistol. Into his line of 
sight came a vision of Sweeney, no longer 
on the pavement, but in the center of 
the roadway. He was on his knees, and 
while Jimmie ran, he fell forward. 
There was no sign of an assailant. 

Jimmie knelt and raised the fallen 
man till the body was supported by his 
knee. ‘There was a thin trickle of blood 
from the temple—such a trickle as might 
be caused by a superficial surface cut. 
The American loosened the dead man’s 
collar. 

It had all happened in a few seconds, 
and even while he was trying to dis- 
cover if there was life remaining in the 
limp body, the constable he had passed 
came running up. “What’s wrong here ?” 
he demanded. 

Jimmie, satisfied that the man was 
dead, laid the body back gently, and 
brushed the dust from his trouser-knees 
as he stood up. “This guy’s been shot,” 
he said. “The sport that done it can’t 
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He brushed by Sweeney as the train drew up, and ... . the pocket-book was in his possession. 
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have vot far. He must have been hiding 
behind one of the bridge 


Phe constable placed a whistle to his 


supports.” 


mouth in swift summons. Then he in 


turn knelt and examined the dead man. 
Jimmie stood by. his hands thrust deep 


in his pockets. his eves sear vu 
every shadow where an assassin mig] 
still be in hiding. 








The deserted bridge had suddenly be 
come alive. In the magical fashion in 
which a crowd springs up in places seem 
ingly isolated. scores of people wer 





concentrating on the 


were clotted t| blue 


Among them 


half a 


spot. 
uniforms of 
dozen policemen. 
Jimmie had given up any idea of being 
a hero, but he still saw the tragedy with 
Hle watched 
way in which 


drama. 
cite tive 


mel 


the glamour of 
with interest the 
the police handled the emergency. A 
sergeant exchanged a few swift words 
original 


with the constable. and then 
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took charge. The crowd was swept back 
for fifty yards on each side of the mur- 
dered man. Jimmie would 
been swept with it, but a heavy hand 
ompressed his arm and detained him. 
The sergeant gave swift orders to a 
cvclist policeman, “Slip off to the sta 
tion. We want the 
and an ambulance. 


fain have 


divisional sure 
Phey’ll let the Crim- 
inal Investigation people know.” 

A murder. 
stances, is invariably dealt with by the 
Department. 


COll 


whatever the reum 


Criminal [Investigation 
Phe uniformed police may be 
caged, but the 
illed in. 

“Now, 
about this?” 

The constable addressed straightet 
himself up. “I was patrolling the brid 
about sud. “I 
passed nodded to the dead 


man. “He 


first en 


detective foree is always 


Sullivan. what do vou know 


five minutes ago,” he 
Phe 


was walking slowly to 





He came to the last letter, and hitched his shoulders as he began to read. 
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south side. I didn’t pay much attention. 
A little further on I passed this chap”’— 
he indicated Jimmie—‘but didn’t pay 
any particular attention. I had just 
reached the other end when I heard a 
shot. I ran back and found the first man 
being supported by the other, who was 
searching him. ‘There were no other 
persons on the bridge to my knowledge.” 
Jimmie’s) mouth opened 

was thunderstruck. “Searching 

ejaculated. “Say, Cap.’ —he was not 
quite sure of the sergeant’s rank,—‘l 
never saw the guy in my life before. | 
was taking a look around, when I heard 
I was just loosening his clothes 


wide. He 
he 


fcr) 


him! 


a shot. 
when this man comes up.” 

He was too paralyzed to put all he 
wanted to say into coherent shape. He 
was sober enough now. A man _ con- 
fronted with a deadly peril can compress 
a great deal of thinking into one or two 
seconds. Jimmie could see any number 
of points that told against him, and he 
strove vainly to concoct some plausible 
explanation. The entire truth he rejected 
as seeming too wild for credit. 

“Better keep anything you’re going 
to say for Mr. Whipple.” advised the 
sergeant. “Two of you had better take 
him to the station.” 


ITH his head buried in his hands, 

Jimmie sat disconsolate on a police 
cell bed. He was filled with apprehen- 
sion, and the more he considered things, 
the more gloomy the outlook appeared. 
For an hour or more he waited. and at 
last he heard footsteps in the corridor. 
A face peered through the “Judas hole” 
in the cell door, and then the lock 
clicked. 

“Come on.” ordered a uniformed in- 
spector. “Mr. Whipple wants to see 
you.” 

“Who’s Mr. 

Jimmie, drearily. 

“Divisional detective inspector. Come, 
hurry up.” 

There were places in the United 
States where Jimmie had been through 
the ‘“sweat-box,” and though he had 
heard that methods of that kind were 
barred in England, he felt a trifle nerv- 
He preceded the inspector along 
cell-lined corridor, through the 


Whipple?” demanded 


ous. 
the 
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charge-room, and up a flight of stairs 
to a well-lighted little office. “Two or 
three broad-shouldered men in mufti 
were standing about. A youth seated at 
a table with some blank sheets of paper 
in front of him was sharpening a pencil. 
A slim, pleasant-faced man was stand- 
ing near the fire-place with a bowler 
hat on his head and dangling a pair of 
gloves aimlessly to and fro. It was 
his eyes that Jimmie met. He knew 
without the necessity of words that the 
man was Whipple. He pulled himself 
together for the ordeal of bullying that 
he half expected. 

“T don’t know nothin’ about it, Chief.” 
He opened abruptly and with some anxi- 
ety. “I’m a stranger here, and I never 
saw the guy before.” 

“Take it easy, my lad,” said Whipple 
quietly. “Nobody has said you killed 
him yet. I want to ask you one or two 
questions. You needn't unless 
you like, you know. If you can convince 
us that you were there only by accident, 
and had no hand in the murder. so much 
the better. But remember vou’re not 
forced to answer. Everything vou say 
will be written down. Give him a drink, 
somebody. Now take it quietly, old 
chap. What’s your name ?” 

His voice was soothing, almost sym- 
pathetic. It gave Jimmie the impres- 
sion, as it was intended to, that here was 
a man who would be scrupulously fair. 
He drank the brandy which some one 
passed to him, and for an instant his old, 
wide-mouthed smile flashed out. The 
spirit gave him a momentary touch of 
confidence. 

“That’s all right, Boss. James Strick- 
land’s my name. I’m from New York. 
Come over in the Fortunia and landed 
this morning.” 

“What are you?” 

“Piano tuner.” was the 
first one that Jimmie. 
“Over here to see if there’s an opening.” 
he rattled glibly. ‘“Trade’s slack the 
other side.” The shorthand writer’s pen- 
cil scratched rapidly over the paper. 
Whipple’s face was expressionless. 

Question succeeded question, each one 
quietly put, each answer received with- 
out comment. Jimmie was becoming in- 
volved in an inextricable tangle of lies. 


answer 


The trade 
occurred to 
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Had not the horrible fear still loomed 
over him, he might have avoided con- 
tradictions, extraordinary improbabili- 
ties, and constructed a connected. if 
false, story. And he could 
his interlocutor’s face. but in the faces 
of the others, a skepticism which they 
scarcely troubled to conceal. 

The catechism finished. Whipple be- 
gan drawing on his gloves. 

“That will do. You will be detained 
till we have made some more inquiries.” 

Jimmie shuddered. “You don’t really 


see. not in 


think I done this. Boss? You aren't 
goin’—” 


“You're not charged vet.” said Whip- 
ple. ‘‘You’re only detained till we know 
more about things.” 

It was poor consolation. but with it 
Jimmie had to be content. He was taken 
below. and Whippie turned an inquiring 
face on one of his sergeants. The man 
made a significant grimace. “Guilty as 
blazes, sir.” he said emphatically. “What 
did he want to tell that string of lies 
for?” 

“T don’t know.” said Whipple thought- 
fully. ‘“You’d be thrown a little off vour 
balance. Newton. if you were suddenly 
up against it. He’s a liar, but he’s not 
necessarily a murderer.” 

Newton grunted, but ventured no open 
dissent till his superior had gone. He 
was a shrewd man in dealing with the 
commonplaces of crime, but he lacked 
subtlety. and accordingly despised it. 
“The guvnor’s too kid-gloved.” he com- 
plained with asperity to the uniformed 
inspector. “What's the use of mucking 
about. The bloke’s a Yankee crook. He 
admits he came over in the Fertiunia. and 
says he don’t know Sweeney, who came 
over in the same boat. Why. he must 
have been laving for him. He must have 
shadowed him till he got a fair chance. 
Mark me. when we've traced those notes 
we took off Strickland. we shall find 
that they were originally paid out *to 
Sweeney. Waste of time finicking about, 
I call it.” 

Now some of this reasoning had been 
in Whipple’s mind, but he liked to feel 
the ground secure under his feet before 
he took an irrevocable step. There was 
no hurry—at any rate for the twenty- 
four hours during which he was entitled 
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to detain Jimmie on suspicion without 
making a charge. And there were cer 
tain points on which he was not entirely 
satisfied. 

He was on hand at Scotland Yard 
early next morning. The report of the 
tragedy was in the morning papers, but 
they had given it little prominence. From 
their point of view it was of little news 
value—just a shooting atfray, with a 
man detained. ‘This the view the 
superintendent of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. to whom Whipple 
had come to report. took of it. 

“Straightforward case. isn't it. 
ple >” 

“There are one or two queer points 
about it. sir. IT must admit it looks rather 
bad for Strickland. but somehow I don’t 
helieve he did it. IT can't say why. but 
that’s my impression.” 

“You must be careful of impressions, 
Whipple. They carry vou away from the 
facts sometimes.” 

“T know. that. 


Was 


Whip- 


Well. the facts are 


was the 


these: Sweeney. the dead man. 
president of a hardware company at 
Detroit. I sent a cable off last night. 


He had come over partly on business, 
partly on pleasure. and was held in very 
yood repute there. About five minutes 
ago I got this fresh cable.” He smoothed 
out a vellow strip with his hand and 
“+News Sweenev’s death precip- 
itated crash his firm. His business un- 
sound for years. Insurance company in- 
forms us recently increased life premiums 
for half million dollars. Suspect fraud. 
Request vou will make stringent tests of 
identity. alternatively suspect suicide.’ 
That's signed by the Detroit Chief of 
Police.” 

The superintendent stretched out a 
hand. and took the cablegram. He read 
it through twice with puckered brows. 
“That's a queer development.” he ad- 
mitted. “I don’t see what they re getting 
at. If the murdered man is not Sweeney, 
that hypothesis assumes that Sweeney 
got some one else to impersonate him 
and that the second person knew he was 
to be killed. That’s ridiculous.” 

“So I think, sir. There’s more to the 
suicide end. The divisional surgeon says 
that the dead man’s temple was black- 
ened by the explosion of the pistol. ‘That 


read: 
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shows that the weapon, when it was fired. 
was but a few inches from his face. Of 
course, when I saw the surgeon I didn't 
know what this cable tells us, but luckily 
I put the point to him. There was no 
weapon found. I asked him if, sup- 
posing that Sweeney had killed himself, 
he could have thrown the pistol into the 
water after pulling the = trigger— 
it was a distance of several yards to the 
parapet of the bridge. He was emphatic 
that it was impossible.” 

“Then it comes back to murder after 
all. Yes. it’s certainly curious about the 
insurance. Who's the chap you've got 
in?” 

Jimmie would have been interested in 
the reply even had he been less vitally 
concerned. It would have shown him 
how vain were his hopes of cutting away 
from his record. “A little red-haired 
chap with a big mouth. who gave the 
name Strickland—a Yankee pickpocket, 
Jimmie Iles, or Red Jimmie. You'll re- 
member, sir, New York cabled us he had 
sailed.” 

“Ves, [T remember. We ought to have 
something about him then.”’ 

“We have. I spent part of last night 
picking it up. The Liverpool men 
spotted him in a compartment of the 
boat train, alone with a man who fills 
the description of Sweeney.. Sergeant 
Fuller, who was on duty at Euston, 
saw him when he arrived and_ took 
the number of his cab. He was not 
with Sweeney then. We found the cab- 
man early this morning. He had driven 
him to a little hotel off the Strand. The 
hotel people remember him because he 
wanted a fire in his bedroom—a fire this 
weather! He went up there and stayed 
for over an hour. ‘Then he went straight 
out. 

“At nine o'clock, Tamplin of the west 
end. saw Four-fingered Foster in the 
Dewville Bar, Coventry Street. with a 
red-haired American whom he thought 
was being strung. The Crape Street 
people recalled this when the tape report 
of the murder came over to them. I 
sent a man to rake out Foster, and 
sure enough his red-haired pal was Jim- 
mie. Foster said they had parted in 
the Strand about eleven o’clock. Jim- 
mie said he had an appointment at the 
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Albert 
girl— 

“Those are pretty well all the facts, 
except this: when Jimmie was searched 
at the police station there were found on 
him three five-pound notes. ‘These notes 
had been issued to Sweeney by a bank 
at Detroit left. I have the 
man’s own statement here. sir. if you'd 
care to look at it. It’s a string of lies.” 

His chief waved aside the document 
and fiddled with his pince-nez as he con- 
sidered the problem for a_ while. 
“Yowre right to go easy, Whipple, but 
don’t overdo it. There’s almost enough 
evidence as it is, to hang Red Jimmie. 
Intuition is good—but a jury wont be 
interested in your psychology. They'd 
sooner read a book.” 

“Very good. sir.” The detective-in- 
spector went away still far from satis- 
fied. In the evidence now ac- 
cumulated he would have been inclined 
to believe Jimmie guilty had it not been 
for the singular Sweeney's 
and the insurance. Coincidence 
factor in criminal investigation 
work, but this straining it. If 
Sweeney had been murdered. the crime 
had come just right to provide for his 
family. 

“There’s some point that I’ve over- 
looked.” he murmured to himself. “I 
can’t quite place it.” 

He went back to the police station over 
the Albert Bridge, but no inspiration 
came to him. There bundle of 
reports awaiting him in his office. but 
after a casual glance he flung them 
aside and went down to the cells. He 
wanted to see Jimmie alone. 

Jimmie looked up with pitifully hag 
gard face as the door clanged behind the 
detective. Whipple nodded cheerfully 
and sat down. 

“Jimmie,” he — said familiarly. 
“wouldn’t you like to give me the straight 
griffin? I’ve heard from New York. 
You'd better let me know exactly what 
happened. What passed between you 
and Sweeney in the train coming down 
from Liverpool ?” 

He spoke in a quiet, conversational 
tone. but Jimmie jerked his head back 
as though to avoid a blow. He had had 
plenty of time to reflect on the leading 
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points of circumstantial evidence that 
told against him. It staggered him more 
than a little that the police had been 
so quickly able to follow his trail back- 


wards. He was 
of his innocence of the 
lie major  crime,~ conscious 
lk : 


conscious 


also that there was noth- 
ine he could do or say 
which would cet 
away from the 
deadly array of 
facts that pointed 
against him. 
“Well, Jimmie,” 
said Whipple. per- 
suasively. 

Jimmie ran a 
hand _ through 
his disheveled 
red hair. Phen 
he shook himself 

as though trving 
to throw off the 
that 

















thoughts 








The 
pick- 

pocket felt 

himself flung 

to the other side of 
the cell. ‘Don’t be 
a fool, Jimmie,” said 


Whipple mildly. 
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he 


possessed him. “See here, Boss,” 


cried in an impulsive burst, “I'll put 


you wise to the whole shemozzle. You 
wont believe me anyway, but it’s the 
solemn truth, so help me. The bulls, 


they wouldn’t give me a rest in New 
York, so I chased myself over here 
where, I’ve got one or two chums.” 

“Four-fingered — Foster?” — queried 
Whipple absently. His thoughts were 
quite away from Jimmie. but he was 
nevertheless keenly following — every 
word, 

“Has he squealed? 
don’t matter. Well. on the boat I got 
some chances, but I held myself in. 
There'd been a Central Office man to sec 
me off. and T didn’t know but what h¢ 
might have passed the word. I cut out 
the funny business till IT got ashore. but 
I marked out one or two likely guys— 
Sweeney amongst them. Of course I 
steered clear of them on the ship, didn’t 
talk to ’em or nothing. I 
didn’t want to be noticed 
too much—vou understand ? 
When we shifted over 
into the boat-train 
at [Liverpool], IT saw 
on his 


Never mind, it 
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I lifted his leather from him—I admit 
that. Boss—just as we reached London.” 

“You picked his pocket ?” 

“Ves, his pocket-book. Then I 
on to my hotel and sorted out the stuff. 
Some of them notes they took off me 
when they brought me in was among 
them. Then there was a lot of letters.” 

“What did you do with them?” 

A flash of cunning crossed Jimmie’s 
face. “What do yeu think. Burnt ’em. 
Things like that don’t talk when they're 
in the fire. There was one there, though, 
that I wish I'd saved now. It was writ- 
ten in print, if you understand what I 
mean, and told Sweeney to meet some 
one who had wrote it, at Albert Bridge.” 

“Wait a minute. Can’t you remember 
exactly what it said?” 

Jimmie wrinkled his brow in cogita- 
tion. Slowly he repeated the letter, 
which Whipple took down in shorthand 
on the back of an envelope. “I thought,” 
said Jimmie, a little haltingly, “that I 
might butt in and catch this Black Hand 
gang and do Sweeney a turn. You see 
I never believed in this gun-play myself, 


went 


and I thought if I could stop it I might 
put myself right with Sweeney and _ per- 
haps he’d put me on to something—” 


“Take you into partnership,” said 
Whipple. “Savior of his life and all that 
kind of thing.” 

“That’s it.” agreed Jimmie. 

Whipple smiled inwardly, but his face 
was grave. “And you want me to be- 
lieve this yarn that you’ve been sitting 
thinking out, do you? Ah—don’t be a 
fool.” 

Jimmie was utterly unstrung. or he 
never would have allowed himself a re- 
sort to violence, which even if it were 
successful must have been futile. He 
thought he saw that he was still dishe- 
lieved, and had leapt at the detective’s 
throat with a mad idea of escape. Whip- 
ple sidestepped quickly, stooped — and 
the pickpocket felt himself lifted and 
flung to the other side of the cell. 

“Don’t be a fool, Jimmie,” repeated 
Whipple mildly. “Even if you did knock 
me out you couldn’t do anything. The 
cell is locked on the outside, and even 
I can’t get away till I ring. Sit down 
again quictly—that’s right. Now tell 
me one other thing. Did you notice any- 
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thing in particular when you got onto 
the bridge last night?” 

The other rubbed himself tenderly. 
“Nothing in particular,’ he answered. 
“There was a smell of paint—that’s 
not much good.” 

“Isn’t it!” said Whipple. and pressed 
the bell that summoned the gaoler. 


WO men sauntered on to the Albert 

Bridge. Whipple had got an idea, 
and though he had yet to test it, he was 
convinced that he was on the right track 
at last. H1e nodded as he saw the fresh 
green paint on the rails and kept his 
eye fixed on them till he had_ passed 
a dozen yards by the spot where the mur 
der had been committed. Then the two 
crossed to the other side of the bridge 
The inspection of not more than three 
yards of the rail had taken place when 
Whipple halted and gave a satisfied 
chuckle. “We’re on to it, Newton,” he 
declared. “Look here.” 

He pointed to some marks on_ the 
fresh paint-work. Across the top of the 
upper part of the rail and continued 
downwards on the outer side, the paint 
had been scraped away. On the river 
side there were a couple of irregular 
bruises on the paint. 

“Kids been playing about,” said the 
sergeant with decision. “I remember in 
the flat murder case we got mucked about 
by a lot of marks on a doorway. Some 
bright soul thought they were Arabic 
characters. It turned out they were Boy 
Scout marks.”’ 

The detective-inspector laughed. ‘All 
right. Seeing’s believing with you. TI 
have a shot at this my own way. 
though. You might go and ‘phone 
through to the river division. Ask ’em 
to send a couple of boats up here with 
drags.” 

Newton spat over the rail into the tide. 
“You'll not find anything with drags,” 
he said, and with this Parthian shot. 
went to obey his instructions. Whipple 
remained in thought. Once when there 
was a lull in the traffic he paced out the 
distance between the marks on the rail 
and the place where Sweeney had been 
killed: 

“I’m right.” he declared to himself 
“I'd bet on it.” 
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Within twenty minutes, motor 
launches were off the bridge and New- 
ton had returned. Leaving him to mark 
the spot where the paint had_ been 
rubbed on the rail, Whipple went down 
to be picked up off a convenient wharf. 
A short discussion with the officer in 
charge as to the effect of the tide-drift, 
and they were in mid-stream again. 

Then the drag splashed overboard 
and they began methodically to search 
the bed of the river. When half an hour 
had gone, Whipple was beginning to bite 
his lip. A drag came to the surface with 
whipcord about its bails. A constable 
began to unwind it. The detective leaned 
forward eagerly. “Steady, man, don't 
let it break, whatever you do.” 

They pulled the thing attached to the 
string on board and steered for the bank, 
Whipple in the glow of satisfaction that 
comes to every man who sees the end of 
his work in sight. He went straight to 
the police-station telegraph room. 

“Whipple to Superintendent C. I..’” 
he dictated. “ ‘Inform Detroit police 
Sweeney’s insurance Absolute 
proof committed suicide. Details to 
follow.” 

Later in his own office his stenogra- 
pher took down to be typed for record: 

“Sir: I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing facts in regard to the supposed 
murder of the man Sweeney: 

“T first gained the impression that it 
was suicide from the doctor’s report 
that the explosion of a pistol had 
scorched the dead man’s face, showing 
that it had been held very closely to his 
head. This impression was strengthened 
by the fact that Iles, the American 
who was found by the body and at first 
suspected of the murder, could, if his 
motive was robbery, have attained his 
end more simply without violence. He 
is known to the New York police as an 
expert pickpocket. I need scarcely add 
that the knowledge that Sweeney was 
practically a bankrupt before he left the 
United States and had insured himself 
very heavily, disposed me still more to 
the theory of suicide. If Sweeney had it 
in his mind to kill himself it was indis- 
pensable to his purpose (since practic- 


two 


void. 
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ally all life insurances are void in 
the event of suicide) to make the act ap- 
pear (1) as an accident (2) as a murder. 
He chose the latter. 

“Unfortunately for himself, Iles 
picked Sweeney’s pocket on the journey 
to London. Whether the latter dis- 
covered his loss before his death it is im- 
possible to say with certainty. I believe 
not. Among the documents which Iles 
found was a letter in printed characters 
(which with others he burnt) demanding 
an appointment on the Albert Bridge 
and conveying indirect threats. It is my 
belief that this letter was written by 
Sweeney himself with the idea that it 
would be found on his body and con- 
firm the appearance of murder.... I 
considered very fully the various means 
by which Sweeney might dispose of a 
pistol after he had shot himself. Only 
one practicable way occurred to me, and 
this was confirmed by an examination 
of the bridge rail. which had been newly 
painted. There were the paint stains on 
the dead man’s clothes. and Iles had said 
he noticed him looking over the rails. 

“It seemed to me that if the butt of 
a pistol were secured to a cord, and a 
heavy weight attached to the other end 
of the cord, and dropped over the rail of 
the bridge before the fatal shot 
was fired, the grip on the pistol would 
relax and it would be automatically 
dragged into the water. The river was 
dragged at my request and the discovery 
of an automatic pistol tied by a length 
of whip-cord to a heavy leaden weight 
proved my theory right.... With re- 
gard to Iles, I shall charge him with 
pocket-picking on his own confession 
and ask that he shall be recommended 
for deportation as an undesirable alien 

I have the honor to be 
“Your humble servant, 

“LIONEL WHIPPLE, 
“Divisional Detective Inspector.” 


_ LL the same, sir,” commented De- 
tective-sergeant Newton, “it looked 
like being that tough. He’s in luck that 
you tumbled to the gag.” 
“That’s right,” agreed Whipple smil- 
ingly. “It’s luck—just luck.” 


“The Mayor’s Daughter,” by Mr. Froest, will be in the next issue. 
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TIICH tsa very charmingly told little 
love story, in a most unusual selling, 


By George Hibbard 


[LLEVUSTREATED BY 


'T FIRST she stood dismayed 
A by the bareness of the place. 
All the dismalness of an un- 
——— occupied and dismantled 
house depressed her. As she passed from 
the hall to the drawing-room she had 
experienced a moment of hopelessness. 
How could anything be made out of such 
desolation? With the next room, which 
was lighted by a window looking out 
upon the lawn where lilac trees were in 
bloom and swaying in the soft May 
breeze, her spirits rose. That should be 
the library, and already in imagination 
she beheld it decorated with soft color 
and cushiony chairs, and— Her fancy 
was at work with ever-growing possibil- 
ities. At the sight of the dining-room 
she became absorbed in her task. 
She was searching for a bit of paper 
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on which to write a memorandum, when 
a sudden noise caught her ear: Some 
body was undoubtedly entering the hall. 

“Who is that?’ she demanded, as she 
emerged from behind the stairs. 

“T saw the door was open,” explained 
a young man inattentiv s he looked 
at her intently. 

“T have never understood,” she, de- 
clared severely, “that because one found 
a door that necessarily a 
reason for entering it. Is that a habit 
with you?” 

“No,” the young man urged, “but this 
I believed this house was 


open, Was 


is different. 
unoccupied.” 

“Really!” she said. “Neither 
that logically seem a reason for coming 
in. Undoubtedly somebody who had 
business here was—” 


does 
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“But—this was—is my business.” in- 
terrupted the young man desperately. 
“I’m a great friend of Ralph's. and he 
told me—” 

“You know Ralph?” 
“T am his sister-in-law.” 

“IT am a great friend of his. a very 
vreat friend. My name is Richard Wal- 
lace. I couldn’t get here for the wedding, 
but I’ve come here now on business and 
to stay always.” 

“Still,” she remonstrated. “that 
not explain why you are in this house.” 

“About getting it in order and deco- 
rated and furnished.” 

“Why,” she exclaimed blankly, “I am 
doing that.” 


she interposed. 


does 


“I got this letter from Ralph.” he 
insisted and held out a written sheet 


which he took from an envelope in his 
pocket. 

She received the document uncertainly 
and read it critically. It ran: 


Dear Dick: 

Only time for a line. 
is sooner than expected. | needn't 
tell you how sorry I am you cannot 
be at it. We’re to be gone four months 
and then come back to the house which 
we have taken. I could only be away 
from the office now, and we had to 
this chance for a honeymoon. 
Therefore we couldn’t fix up the house, 
which we wanted to go into when we 
get home. Vicky—Victoria—Agatha’s 
sister, is going to look out for things 
as Mr. Sherwood is such an invalid 
and there is not another member of 
the family and I have not any relation 
in the place. Money. in a way, I may 
say, is no object and you have carte 
blanche. 1 depend upon you and leave it 
as a trust to you to help her. She will 
want a man’s judgment about a good 
deal in regard to the house. Agatha 
and I know that between you you will 
have a perfect abiding place for us to 
walk into. In haste. 


The wedding 


seize 


RALPH. 


She gasped and looked up. 

“But Agatha told me—” she cried. 

“Evidently this is an afterthought of 
Ralph’s to which your sister agreed. 
Anyhow, the situation confronts us.” 

“T wont be confronted,” she an- 
nounced stormily. “I can do it all.” 

“T haven’t the least doubt of it,’ he 
acceded quickly, “but you see Ralph 
puts it up to me so strongly—a trust.” 
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“Then I shall leave all to you.” 

“That, of course, is extremely flatter- 
ing,’ he answered calmly. ‘However. I 
don’t believe that would be wise. Ralph 
speaks of a man’s judgment. Now in 
the furnishing of a house, certainly a 
woman—” 

“Of course a woman knows the best—” 

“Naturally,” he agreed; ‘only really 
it’s a thing two ought to do together. 
When people are going to have break- 
fast and luncheon and dinner together 
in the same habitation for an indefinite 
number of days. some unity of opinion 
about the color of the dining-room cur- 
tains is desirable.” 

“But we’re not—” she began impul- 
sively and then stopped short in confu- 
sion while she blushed vividly, much to 
her own disgust. 

“T did not say that. I was speaking 
of the indefinite. abstract man and 
woman; in this case, Ralph and your 
sister Agatha. I mean that we ought 
to consult for their sake.” 

“Perhaps.” she said doubtfully. 

“No doubt at all.” he went on decid- 
edly. “It’s a sort of responsibility im- 
posed on both of us. Now here we have 
all before us what to choose in wall- 
papers and chair-coverings. We should 
make this uninhabited — wilderness 
blossom like the rose. Don’t you feel 
an ambition to meet the occasion? | 
do. Don’t you find that already you arte 
making plans?” 

“Ves.” she answered slowly. 

“Now my idea is that comfort should 
be the great consideration.” 

“But pretty comfort,” she maintained. 

“Certainly.” he said. “You 
see what we can do?” 

“Why—verv well,” 


“N! ” She spoke 


had stamped her foot. 
the emphasis and effect attained was the 
same as if she had been guilty of a vio- 
lence she would never have thought of 
allowing herself. ‘‘Never,” con- 
tinued. “Only over my dead body shall 
it be a billiard-room.” 

“Of course.” he argued mildly, ‘no 
one ever thinks of playing billiards in 
a billiard-room in a house. Only it 
makes a good place for the men to smoke 


agree to 
she replied slowly. 


as she might if she 
However, 


she 
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after dinner—a smoking-room, in fact.” 

“A billiard-room,” she argued, ‘‘never 
can be made an attractive room. Now a 
music-room—lI can see it with light pol- 
ished floors and white rugs and a dull 
white grand piano.” 

“A smoking-room would be more serv- 
iceable in the long run. There could be 
a desk in the corner, and any business 
matters—” 

“T can see how charming a music- 
room could be made.” 

“T gave in about the balustrade in the 
hall.” 

“That was only a little thing: 
I let vou have your way about 
at the front door.” 

“You said they were better yourself.” 

“Still, they were what you wanted.” 

Workmen abounded everywhere. up- 
stairs and downstairs. A quick volley of 
hammering interrupted her. Then: 

“About this.” he said: “I think that 
I really ought to make a final stand. I 
view it as after the nature of a last 
ditch. From doorway to doorway I have 
fallen back. contesting every inch of 
ground, but in vain.” 

“You should take something more sen 
sible for an ultimatum.” 

“But really I feel that I am not prop- 
erly looking after Ralph’s interests.” 

“But I am certain that he would give 
way to Agatha.” she said inadvertently. 

“Married people. of course—” he be- 
van at once. 

“Men and women think so differently 
about things.” she interrupted hastily. 
“It doesn’t make any difference if they 
are married or not. Still,” she added 
thoughtfully. “‘married people can know 
so little about each other that they must 
be constant surprises to each other.” 

“They have seen each other before 
marriage.” 

“But how much? Now take Ralph 
and Agatha—what did they really know 
about each other 2?” 

“As much as people who get married 
usually do.” 

“Yes, but what is that? What chance 
have they had to find out anything? 
She sat next to him at a dinner at the 
Thorntons. That week they danced three 
times together at the Redmond’s ball. 
Then at the automobile gymkhana at the 


besides. 
the tiles 
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Country Club they wandered away and 
were two hours together. ‘They met at 
a lot of theater parties and dances. He 
dined several times at our house, and he 
came to see her a number of times in 
he afternoon for tea at five o’clock. 
Then they were engaged. But what was 
that. though it was as much as people 
often see each other before they are en- 
gaged? Of course. after the engagement 
announced — they each other 
every day. but nothing came up about 
which they had to act. They never had 
to face anything together. and then they 
were married and went out into the 
world together for all the little and big 
things which are happening every day.” 

“That’s about the usual routine, isn’t 


t 
A 


Was saw 


it? 

“Yes. but what is it? I wonder how 
many girls would marry a man if they 
—well—for example. if they had been 
cast away on a desert island with him.” 

“You suggest this as a means 
for those who are affianced to come t 
know each other better. The objection 
is that desert islands don’t happen fre- 
quently in ordinary life.” 

“Don’t make fun of me. I am in ear- 
nest. You know what I mean.” 

He laughed. 

“Somebody—some Englishman. I be- 
lieve—suggested something in the way 
of trial trips in matrimony. a sort of 
limited agreement of joint partnership 
with possibility of renewal.” 

“That. of course.” she declared def- 


would 


initely. ‘““—that is more absurd—than— 
than.” —she paused, seeking for som 


annihilating simile—‘‘desert islands.” 

“The only way I can discover, then. 
is to have it clearly understood that thi 
man will concede everything.” 

“T should hate,” she announced posi 
tively, ‘fa man who always agreed with 
me. I think I should even like it some- 
times if he made me a little bit agree 
to his opinions.” 

“How.” he asked, “could he make you 
Jike not having what you wanted ?” 

“Oh,” she replied with certainty, “that. 
of course, would all depend on the way 
he did it.” 

He was.silent for a moment, and as 
she turned, looked quickly away. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well, then, for 
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a man’s chance. that a girl doesn’t know him too well before 




















she marries him.” 

“Not if he is the right man,—and I should think he 
would want to know something about the girl, too.—and 
how can he if he has only seen her in 
casual, trivial ways?” 

“But if he should be certain. any- 
how,” he said eagerly, “from the 
moment he saw her—2?” 

“He couldn't.” she replied as 
she stood up. 

She had nearly reached the 
door: she faced him. 

“Oh, you will make 


me hate you.” 


Hk newly-mar 

ricd Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo had not 
spoken for some mo 
ments as she leaned 
in the darkness 
against her husband's 
shoulder. A small 
Italian lake lay before 
them. Ilere and there 


the gleam of a star 2 
, 


caught on the water from 

the soft Italian sky, shone 
for an instant and shifted in 
the passing ripples made by the gentle 





breeze. An old stone balustrade 
edeed the terrace. 

“T cannot understand what is the mat- 
ter with Vicky,” said the newly-married 
Mrs. Waldo at last. “Iler last letter is very 
puzzling.” 

“Why ?? her husband asked lazily. 

“At first she was so enthusiastic about the 
house, and so interested. In the scrap of a letter 
I got to-day she hardly mentioned it. She just 
says briefly that she hopes it will be all finished 
and all right when we get back, and alto- 
gether she is most vague and enigmatical.” 

“The letter that came from Dick was 
very much the same sort.” 

The newly-married Mrs. Waldo was 
silent for a moment. 

“T wonder if we 
didn’t make a mis- 
take, throwing 


them together ‘ See 


that way. I << 


know that } a : 
when you told me ; wh aa Sa : 





about Dick and that “Only over my dead body shall it be a billiard room,” she continued. 
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he was your greatest friend and what a 
good fellow he was, I thought that he 
might be just the man for Vicky to like 
and perhaps marry.” 

“Well.” 

“Still, was that quite the wisest way ? 
Was it quite fair to Vicky? Imagine 
what a position she must have been in.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

“Furnishing a house with a perfectly 
strange young man. Why, at times the 
situation might have been most embar- 
rassing. They might just as well have 
been a bride and groom themselves.” 

“That was exactly what you wanted. 
wasn’t it, to have them know each other ? 
To have them try how they really liked 
each other, more than a man and a girl 
usually can? In short, to let them take 
a sort of preliminary canter before mat- 
rimony ?” 

“But if the idea was that they should 
marry, why—”’ 

“What ?” 

“They might know each 
well,” * 

“Then people who are going to be 
married had better not know each other 
too well.” 

“T didn’t say that—only—well—a 
little mystery is a good thing. As they 
have been placed they must have come to 
understand every —idiosyncrasy—have 
found out all about each other’s pecul- 
iarities.” 

“How do you know Dick has idiosyn- 
crasies and peculiarities ?” 

“Every man has—everybody has.” 

“Have I?” 

“Of course. Now your way of always 
cutting open a letter and not wanting to 
tear it. I am not certain that it would 
not have annoyed me at first—girls have 
such fancies—but now that we are mar- 
ried it seems the most natural thing in 
the world. I should never dream of 
not being willing to put up with it.” 

“Yes, indeed, in marriage there must 
be a great deal of mutual forbearance.” 

“T wont have you laugh at me. I am 
only giving a little illustration, but they 
may have come on_ characteristics, 
though, that really counted.” 

“Then isn’t it much better they found 
them out?” 

“T don't 


other too 


know,” she answered pen- 
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sively. “So much seems so different after- 
wards. Then all sorts of things appear 
just insignificant, nothing at all, with 
all the big things there are.” She broke 
off suddenly. “If they should have dis- 
agreed,—quarreled.—what will become 
of the house ?” 

“It will get finished somehow.” 

“Tam a little anxious. Even as it is, 
I am not certain that I am pleased with 
the way that Vicky wrote they had ar- 
ranged the electric lights in the drawing- 
She paused. “Indeed. I am just 
crazy to see jt. IT wish that we hadn't 
let them do all of it, I feel as if I had 
thrown away a part of my perquisites 


room.” 


as a bride.” 

“Perhaps all the fun of the fair wont 
be over when we get back.” 

“Oh.” she exclaimed suddenly. “Let’s 
go back. Let’s go home. We can have 
the rest of our Honeymoon there as well 
as here. and better. I am afraid that 
the window on the stairs is not right.” 

“Hurrah!” he said. ‘I didn’t want 
to say anything first. but I think our 
own place will be about the best place 
for us. Dick. in his letter. dropped a 
word about the garage. I'd like to have 
an eve on that.” 

“Very well,” she responded enthusi- 
astically. “We'll take the first steamer 
we can get. We simply must see what 
they have made of everything between 


g 
them.” 
HE work on the house was nearly 
finished. The energetic attention 


had directed its course had pro- 
duced results. ‘The more important 
apartments, indeed, were entirely com- 
pleted. Victoria, pausing at the front 
door and looking inward, viewed the 
effect with satisfaction. 

“How very pretty!” 
softly. 

“Very—very indeed,” Dick answered, 
watching her. “Though brautiful is the 
word that I should use.” 

“Now what do you mean by that?” 
she -demanded she 
turned about on him. 

His eyes immediately were fixed on 
space, and she could not see the expres- 
sion of his face as she endeavored to 
bring him to book. 


which 


she exclaimed 


suspiciously, as 
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“Is that such a very obscure remark ?” 
he asked. 

“Ves hurried on, de- 
ciding to let the matter pass. “Will you 
lock the door?” 

All the work-people had gone for the 
day. With the late August sunset. the 
light was as strong almost as in the early 


ho- -no,” she 


afternoon. ¢ nly the shadows of the trees 
and shrubs falling long across the lawn 
told that evening was coming on. They 
had lingered, inspecting this place and 
that, discussing one question and another. 
During a few moments they sat on the 
front steps while they debated a partic- 
ularly difficult problem. They were sud- 
denly aroused by a voice speaking close 
at hand: 

“Excuse me, ma’am.”’ 

Both turned quickly and looked curi- 
ously at the figure on the walk before 
them. ‘There they saw &small individual 
who stood with his head cocked on one 
side, alertly observing them. 

“Pm come to take some measurements 
about the laundry tubs.” he explained. 

“You are very late.” she ob jee ted. 

“Why,” he replied confidentially, a 
was off about another job on the East 
Side that didn’t get finished. I thought 
there’d be some one in the house.” 

“The workmen have just gone. 
are just leaving.” 

“Wont take a moment.” he urged 
cheerfully. “If youll only show me 


and we 


where it is— 

“Very well,” she conceded. 

She led the way through the hall, 
and the friendly artisan followed, gaz 
ing interestedly about. 

“Very commodious and ornate.” he 
approved with the same sidewise bird 
like action. “All the home 
and then some.” 

She did not reply. 

“Just the thing for two young people 
going to housekeeping.” he 
“Tt always gives me pleasure to see “em.” 
She eved him doubtfully while he drew 
a rule from his pocket and began his 
operations with a manner singularly like 
that of a robin on a lawn searching 
for worms. “Yes.” he continued, as he 


comforts of 


observe J 


pecked a figure down in a small note- 
book. “Didn’t know, though. vou hadn’t 


That’s why I didn’t hurry. 


moved in. 
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However, as Ive caught the lady and 
gentleman of the house—” 

The two were observing him 
glanced quickly at each other. Consterna 
tion in her face, and the look of 
amusement which she detected in Wal 
lace’s countenance caused her to assume 
an attitude of great coldness and dignity. 

“T believe.” she hissed under her 
breath, ‘that this—person thinks—that 
he believes that we—are married.” 

“No question about it,” he whispered 


who 


Was 


back, while laughter sounded in the 
tone. 

“Tt’s too absurd and horrible.” she re 
sponded indignantly. “and you are 


laughing.” 

“Not laughing, exactly.” 

“Don’t mind me,” interrupted the ob 
servant mechanic as he busily continued 
with his employment. “Say anything 
right out. I’ve worked before in the 
houses of young couples.” 

“You are making a mistake, a great 
mistake,” she announced with 
tion. “We are not—I mean I am 
Sherwood.” 

“Oh, of course, of course.” the work- 
man replied, looking, with one eye shut. 
at the rule he held poised before him. 
“If you like! I come here and discover 
two young people, thick as thieves, in a 
house just ready for occupancy. Cer 
tainly, without doubt. I find ’em just 
locking the front door. No chance for 
any question whatever. Then they go 
to whispering to each other in a corner 
and turning this color and that. A blind 
man might see without fail they weren't 
newly married, and naturally I 
they are nothing to each other. Oh, ves 
Youre Miss Sherwood fast 
and this young gentleman’s 
nothing mere than a casual acquaintance. 
brides hate 
taken for brides and how they'll have 
their little joke to appear they 
However, I like a little fun myself, and 
I’m always ready to fall in with it, and 
if that’s the way it’s to be—” 

“He doesn’t believe me a bit.” she said 
in a low tone. 

“That’s quite evident,” 
answered with equal caution. 

“There you go again,” the workman 
cheerfully chatted and knelt down to 


delibera 


Miss 


beliey c 


oh. ves. 
“4 

chougn, 

being 


Only it’s queer how 


aint. 
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accomplish a particularly involved piece 
of mensuration. ‘An’ really it aint 
nothing to be ashamed of—something to 
be proud of, I'll let you know. ‘Two 
fine looking young specimens of human- 
ity like you. Why. I’m older than I 
look. Why, I’m-a grandfather, and I 
say right here to the young gentleman, 
though I think he knows it well enough, 
that to have got a young lady like her 
to have agreed to go to the altar with 
him and journey down life’s course to- 
gether afterward for better or worse, is 
just about the finest thing that can 
happen to a young fellow.” 

‘The young man thus indirectly ad- 
dressed suddenly straightened himself 
up and appeared about to speak. Catch- 
‘ing a glimpse of her as suddenly, he de- 
sisted. 

“And as for the young lady,” the 
speaker went on. carefully shifting his 
rule, “well, perhaps you think I’ve no 
call to be putting in my word. You'll 
say that I’m here to see about the plumb- 
ing, not the heart matters of the family. 
but I can’t help it. and when I tell my 
old woman at home—we’re past our 
silver wedding now—she’ll say I acted 
rightly. No, young lady, don’t you mind 
owning up to it, neither. You can’t have 
taken him unless you thought he was just 
the prize package. the very best bet in the 
way of mankind. That’s the way it 
should be and don’t vou mind letting him 
see it—and others. It'll kind of bind 
you together, and that’s what’s needed 
when the’ difficulties come, and they will 
come. Yet what’s that when two are 
together and young and the world all 
before ’em?” 

The speaker rose to his feet. 

“T guess that’s about all that’s needed. 
I mean in the way of laundry tubs. 
I’ve kind of got to take an interest in 
you, and I’ll look out that the plumbing 
in this whole establishment is going to 
be gilt-edged. Excuse me and_ good 
evening.” 

With these words he pocketed his rule, 
picked up his hat and vanished through 
the door. She gazed after the departing 
figure with fascinated attention, then 
turned back, and for an instant her eyes 
met the eyes of her companion looking 
intently at her. 


“T can’t laugh,” she exclaimed; ‘'] 
am so furious.” 

“Tt was funny. One doesn't exactly 
expect to find a deus ex machina in the 
plumber.” 

He advanced. and she retreated until 
coming against the tubs ready to be put 
in place she sank down upon them. 
The rough cellar walls inclosed them. 
The plain board floor was covered with 
the material to be used in various parts 
of the house. No spot could have brought 
less suggestion of romance. though a 
ruddy. golden ray of the sinking sun 
shone gloriously through a high window 
and lit the place with a soft radiance. 

“See here.” he said quickly: “I’ve 
got something to say myself. though our 
friend seems to have pretty well taken 
the words out of my mouth. Will you?” 

“Oh,” she cried in momentary dismay, 
“T never expected to be asked by anybody 
to marry them in a laundry.” ; 

“Pm not anybody.” he hurried on— 
“at least, I hope that I’m not. J know 
there isn’t anybody can love you as I do, 
and can want you as I do or will try 
as hard as I will to make things good 
for vou.” . . 

“Of course you say that.” she replied, 
recovering herself. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Under the circumstances. what else 
could you say?” she protested. “After 
what happened you couldn’t even out 
of politeness do anything else.” 

“You think that I am saying this— 
doing this just out of politeness?” 

“Oh, not exactly, but you are a gen- 
tleman—” 

“You are very kind to admit that.” 

“Don’t make it any harder than it 
is. Listen: You, with your view of the 
case, thinking of the way you would 
believe that I felt about it, would of 
course consider that it was only 
chivalrous for you to do it. And it is 
chivalrous, even if it is in a laundry.” 
She laughed and sobbed. “And I am 
much obliged to you—but really,” —she 
looked up at him, trying to smile—“I 
shouldn’t have thought it so awful if, 
after all, you hadn’t asked me.” 

“T haven’t done it for any such rea- 
son,” he declared angrily. “Don’t be 
absurd. I have only been trying to keep 





' 
r ‘ 


“I believe,” she hissed under her breath, “that this—person thinks — that he believes that we— are married.” 
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from doing it for a long time. 1 was in 


love with you from the very first moment 
that I saw you.” 

“Indeed,” she protested, “you needn't 
make it any stronger. You have fulfilled 
all the requirements of the situation.” 

“Tt is not fair.” he raged. “I have 
been keeping still only because I believed 
that you might think that what I had 
to say came too soon. I do love you. I 
love you in just every way there is to 
love, and you’ve got to believe me.” 

“How can I, as it is?” 

“Why, even that blundering plumber 
seemed to consider it natural enough. 
Not that I meant that it’s natural enough 
that you should love me. That would be 
too wonderful and too magnificent and 
too astonishing. And yet— You have 
known me here. That was what you said 
a girl should do: know a man. Here 
we have been together day after day. Of 
course, we have almost quarreled sev- 
eral times.” 

“Oh, that 
ence.” 

“If you say I have been tried and 
found wanting—” 

“No—no. Don’t you see? It has all 
been so accidental—and now this—” 

‘“What—this ?” 

“The man. You simply had to ask 
me to marry you—not to hurt my feel- 
ings.” ih : 

“Who would—” 

“You might. Of course, expecting that 
I should say no. And I do—no! No! 
No!” 

“T’d be a nice kind of an idiot.” 

“Ves,” she cried blindly, ‘that’s just 
what you would be—a nice kind of 
an idiot. Oh, you know what I mean.” 

He had seized her hand. but she drew 
it quickly away. 

“T can’t—I wont.” 

“Don’t be an idiot yourself,” he an- 
swered forcibly. 


doesn’t make any differ- 
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“T don’t want to be, but this has all 
just happened and now we—it must 
stop. I can’t see you any more.” 


“THE newly-married Mrs. Waldo had 

completed the inspection of the 
house and stood with her husband at the 
foot of the stairs. 

‘They really have done wonderfully 
well.” she announced. “considering—” 

“What?” he asked. 

“That they were busy falling in love 
with each other all the time and getting 
engaged. I am so glad thev are. Of 
course, spring weddings are much nicer, 
but I’m glad too that thev’re going to 
be married at once this autumn. They 
know each other so well now. there is 
no reason to wait.” 

“That semi-detached matrimony they 
went through seems to have worked all 
right.” 

“Perfectly: and when they go away 
we'll fix their house for them. It’s only 
fair we should have the fun. They have 
really made everything awfully nice. 
I—I hardly see anything to change.” 

“Why. is there anything?” 

“No,” she said slowly and with a 
slight heightening of color, ‘‘no—not 
exactly. Oh—but I don’t know whether 
to tell you what I am thinking.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh. I’ve got to.’ she continued with 
all the hardihood of a bride whose wed- 
ding trip is a matter of the past and 
who has already assumed the position 
of an established matron. “I’ve simply 
got to. Ralph. they have remembered 
evervthing—made arrangements __ for 
everything except—one thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“They haven't left,” she went on, 
laughing brokenly and in sudden confu- 
sion, ‘“‘they haven’t thought to leave any 
room—any place in this house for—a 
nursery.” 
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ONGRATULATIONS. Mr 

t ® Burley.” the elevator man said 
to his) solitary) passenger as 

nev sped ] h 


to the thirteenth floor. 
“Congratulations on what?” “Tl 


swiftly throu 


a stout. preoccupied man of 
hed the 
uspiciously. 
“Qn your son’s marriage.” 
“What's that?” Henry Burley 
brought all his mind to bear on the sub 
ha jerk. Previously he had been 
concerned with an estimate on 
steel rails in thousand-ton lots, but now 
his attention focused unwaveringly on 
what the other man was saying. “What 
do you mean—my son’s marriage ?” 
“Why, I meant Billy Burlev. He just 


- eS 
face of the elevator 


ject wit 


mainly 


‘An Engagement With Nancy Brown,” et 


DM UND 


see vou. His wife 

vy Burley grunted 
answer and stepped out at 
before the 


his office 

paused cround-vlass 

was lettered “The Atlas Railway 
Company. Office of the Presi- 

lent.” and tried to understand 

levator man had just said to him. 

Billy Burley married! Ever since his 
had come into the world twenty- 
three vears before. “Old  Stoneface” 
Burley. as he was called by his competi- 
tors in the business field, had spent a 
creat deal of time and more money ex- 
tricating his heir from scrapes of suc- 
cessively increasing magnitude. 


Wilich 
Supply 
what the 


( 


son 
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Marriage was a difficulty he had not 
foreseen. Neither had he suspected that 
Billy had anything like that in mind. ‘To 
a person who chafed at restraint of any 
kind as Burley Jr. did, marriage sounded 
like the last idea to present itself. 

However, now that Billy was in it, 
there was nothing to do but to see him 
through and get him out of it. His 
father did not have a_ high enough 
opinion of Billy’s charm and intellect to 
think that any girl had married him for 
any other reason than to spend some of 
the paternal income. 


ITH a sigh the old man composed 

his face to mean nothing in par- 

ticular and turned the knob on the door. 

There was no one in the outer office 

except his secretary. who stopped short 

in the tune he was humming as his em- 
ployer scowled through. 

Burley’s private office was an extrav- 
agant waste of floor space. At one end, 
like a sort of a barricade. was a tremen- 
dous flat-top mahogany desk, and cower 
he other side 


heavy 


ing away from it clear at t 
of the room were several 
chairs. They were too ponderous to be 
moved easily. and = any person 
wanted to talk confidentially to the man 
behind the desk had to stand up, which 
put him at a disadvantage. 

Young Burley and the new member of 
the family were seated on two of the 
chairs when the older man strode in and 
hastened to his desk with a curt “Good 
morning.” 

Billy, who was accustomed to reading 
his father’s moods. acknowledged the 
greeting but said nothing further. 

On the desk was a file of ordered pa- 
pers and These fur 
nished an excuse for not precipitating 
the trouble at once. The president of the 
company apparently devoted his un- 
divided attention to perusing and signing 
these documents for the next ten min- 
utes. Through his lashes. however, he 
was studying the enemy like a good gen- 
eral before he began his attack. 

She was sort of pretty, he admitted to 
himself, willing as always to concede all 
of a competitor’s good points before he 
proceeded to demolish his weak ones. 
She was smartly dressed—too much so. 


squat, 


who 


correspondence. 
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Her tailor-made skirt had a metropolitan 
tightness that was frowned upon even by 
the smart set in Lakeville. Not that 
there was anything out of the way about 
her wearing a tight skirt. Quite the con- 
trary. She was such a slender mite of 
a thing that she seemed only a child, 
anyway. She had hands, with 
slender capable fingers that lay com- 
posedly in her lap. Burley. who was a 
judge of hands, noticed that she did not 
twist hers nervously asthis own son did. 

Her face, though. puzzled him. It was 
a queer combination of childlike inno- 


good 


cence and experienced shrewdness. — It 
was as if one expression had been grafted 
onto the other without there being any 
natural connection. Her small 
were elfin and seemed even tinier because 
of the almost black hair that 
framed her face. The eyes were dark, 
and seemed mostly soft, but once in a 
while you could catch the calculating 
glint in them of a person who is accus- 


features 


mass of 


world face to face 
It was the 


tomed to mecting the 
and making it give fair play. 
sort of look. that Burley admired in a 
man, but he rather resented it in a 
woman. Perhaps he was old-fashioned. 
Her mouth also partook of the double 
nature which disconcerted him. It looked 
as if it were made for smiling, but now 
it was a straight line, more determined 
becoming. ‘This 

faint, unpleasant wrinkles 


than 
brought out 
from the nose to the 
mouth, made her look 

would have guessed from the 


was expression 
corners of the 
older than 
rest of her 


vou 


face. 


A’ “Well ?” 


his son noncommittally. 
nervous 


He rad ldresses | 


last Henry Burley looked up from 


1S papers. 


The son gave a gasp and 
plunged at once into the heart of the 
matter. ‘‘We’re married.” 

“Ves?” his father 
the tone that he had been planning for 
the last five minutes would be the one to 
use. 

“That's: all” 

A moment’s silence. Burley examined 
the face of his son critically and sighed 
inwardly at what he saw. He was too 
good looking, with the complexion of a 
girl on which dissipation failed to leave 


answered in just 








a mark, and the curly hair that had been 
the cause of his being spoiled from boy- 
hood, ‘There was no seriousness of pur- 
pose in the face at all. nothing but thi 
smiling expectation that the world would 
furnish a good time and never collect 
payment for it. 

“What is the ladv’s name?” the father 
‘ ske dl ( oldly. 

“Mrs. Burley.” 
his father turned te 


TP hic bor laughed as 


the virl. 


“You are a resident of Lakeville?” 
the old man inguired politely. with a 
negative inflection in his voice. 

“No. My home is in New York.” 


Phe girl replied with business-like di- 
rectness. 

“You were visiting here. perhaps, and 
met my son at the home of a mutual 
friend?” ‘The polite but cynical ques- 
tion still lingered in the man’s tone. 

“No. 
sing Show’ that plaved here last week.” 
Her met his. level with defiant 
frankness. “My name is Flossie Fil- 
more,” she added with the expression of 
a magician who turns up his sleeves to 
show that he has nothing to conceal. 

“You thought, of course. when you 
took this step.” the old man remarked 
casually, “that my son was wealthy.’ 

“Yes.” she admitted. ‘‘He told me 
so himself, but I did not let that preju- 


I was a chorus girl in “The Pas- 


eves 


dice me against him.” She smiled to 
herself. “He dances very well—that’s 


how we got acquainted.” She contributed 
the last statement gratuitously. 

“Of course you would not expect to 
be taken into the family?” 

She smiled. “Well.” debated 
slowly. “I was not going to judge against 
vou until I had at least had a look. Un- 
like you. Mr. Burley. I do not make my 
decisions without giving the other side 


she 


a hearing first.” 

The old man accepted the challenge 
“T am giving 
Suppose 


and set his chin squarely. 
vou a hearing. young woman. 
you tell me how long you have been in 
the theatrical business.” 

“Oh. almost always. My mother and 
father were in the profession. Just now 
I am twenty-four, although I don’t look 
it when I am made up. That makes me 
a vear older that Billy.” 

“You didn’t expect that I would ex- 
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actly rejoice at the idea of my son mar- 
rying a woman with a past like yours?” 

She laughed merrily. “You are trying 
to get me angry, Mr. Burley. Billy and 
I have compared experiences, and I as- 
sure you that his past makes mine look 
like that of Little Eva in an ‘Uncle Tom’ 
show.” 

“Why did you marry Billy?” The old 
man came out directly aggressive. 

“Why do people usually marry each 
other?” she countered without the least 
trace of confusion. “One of the: reasons 
is because he asked me to.” 

“What were the other reasons?” The 
eld man looked her in the eye with a 
ompelling gaze. 

“One was because I was getting tired 
of the show business. I could see that I 
was never going to be anything but a 
and that isn’t much of a fu- 
anyone past the 
twenties. Another reason is because | 
have never been married before and 
I thought I would try it. And then I 
suppose it was partly because I loved 
Billy.” 

Burley snorted. ‘“‘“Now I am going to 
tell you where you stand. You’ve bought 
something. Billy has cost me between 
ten and fifty thousand dollars a year to 
bring up to his present state of perfec- 
tion. He is an expensive luxury, but he is 
my own and I have always expected to 
take care of him while I was alive, and 
to let him play ducks and drakes with 
my money after I died. But I don’t pro- 
pose to take on anything further in the 
way of incumbrance. If Billy married 
somebody who could make anything of 
him I would welcome such a person with 
open arms.” 

“You haven’t much faith in Billy, have 
you?” the girl interrupted coolly. 

“No. And I am telling you in advance 
just what to expect. When Billy leaves 
this office with you he is only worth 
whatever money he happens to have in 
his pockets, minus his gambling debts, 
accounts at local bars and dues to one or 
two expensive clubs. 

“If you should happen to prefer to 
leave Billy here and take the train for 
that show you said you left, I shall be 
glad to see that you have with you a 
check for a reasonable amount.” 


chorus girl, 


espec ially for 


ture. 
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ts She laughed merrily. ‘You are trying to get me angry, Mr. Burley. Billy and I have compared experiences, and I assure 
| you that his past makes mine look like that of Little Eva in an ‘Uncle Tom’ show.” 
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The girl looked back at him with a 
gleam in her eye which the old man mis- 
took for avarice. 

“How much?” he said. pulling a big 
desk check-book in front of him and dip- 
ping his pen in the ink. 

“Dad, you have insulted my 
This from Burley Jr.. who sprang to 
his feet and crossed the room with 
nervous steps. 

The older man laughed grimly. 

“Wait a minute, Billy.” The girl 
joined her husband, and they stood side 
by side across the desk from his father. 

“Yes, wait a minute. Billy.” echoed 
the old man. ‘‘You are not really in this 
at all. This is a business deal between 
two people who understand the value of 
He looked up at the girl with 


“How ] 


wife.” 


money.” 
an appraising smile. 
inquired simply. 
“Vou see, I have been on the stage so 
much that I don’t believe in melodrama. 
I know just how it is done. So instead 
of taking yeur check and tearing it up 
I shall only remind you that I said that 
one of the reasons why I married your 


much 2?” he 


son was because I loved him. strange as 
that may seem to vou. I knew at the time 
that vou regarded him as a flivver. He 
told me so himself. I think vou have 
helped to make him a failure by not 
believing in him. However. that is 
neither here nor there. I married Billy 
with my eyes open. I might incidentally 
tell you that it was not my idea to come 
here this morning or ask for help of any 
kind, but Billy wanted to give vou a 
chance, and I consented against my bet- 
ter judgment. The visit has been a fail- 
ure. I am sorry.” 

Henry Burley looked up at het 
genuine admiration in his eyes. “That's 
a good bluff, voung lady, and I admire 
a good bluffer. but I never got caught 
by one yet. I repeat that you have 
bought something, but I will give you a 
hope to look forward to when you get 
sick of your bargain. I will take him off 
your hands any time that vou say the 
word.” 

“Come, Billy,” said the young 
woman, turning toward the door. “You 
and I have a great deal to do this morn- 
ing before we can start on a business 
for ourselves.” 


with 
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HIN the door closed gently behind 

them, the president of the Atlas 
Railway Supply Company attacked his 
papers vigorously once more, but he 
signed documents of whose purport he 
had not the vaguest idea, and he made 
the unbelievable mistake of being cour- 
teous over the telephone to a competi- 
tor of his who had been caught short on 
his pet stock in the market. 

From various sources Henry Burley 
and his wife heard scraps of news about 
their son and daughter-in-law. The old 
man himself was too proud to ask what 
had become of them, but the mother, 
through the underground channels of 
feminine gossip, managed to pick up a 
pretty connected idea of how the young 
people were getting along. 

They were living in a family hotel in 
town and had rented a large studio in 
the down-town district. The studio 
aroused considerable local curiosity. 
Studio of what? No one who knew Billy 
would ever associate him with any of the 
fine arts. Possibly his wife sculped or 
painted or something like that. Still, it 
seemed foolish to rent such a big place 
until after she got started. 


HE solution came shortly. Every- 

body who was anybody received an 
invitation to an afternoon reception at 
the junior Burleys’ downtown head- 
quarters. Very few failed to come. All 
had mental reservations, of course, that 
they need not take up Mrs. Burley, but 
they felt they had to go once for “poor 
Billy’s sake.” At least they explained it 
to each other that way. 

At the studio all had been perfectly 
conventional until after tea had been 
served, and then the rugs were taken up 
from the floors and Billy and his wife 
started dancing. 

The modern school of ‘Terpsichore 
had been in vogue for some time in New 
York, but Lakeville was just beginning 
to get it. Only a few of the younger set 
who had gone East to school knew any- 
thing about the new steps. 

Therefore when Billy and Mrs. Billy 
offered to show their guests what they 
knew, an impromptu class was organized 
then and there, and subsequent meetings 
arranged. 








Billy and Mrs. Billy offered to show their guests what they knew. 
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It was not until the next day that most 
of the people knew that the entire affair 
was a deliberate business venture. But 
interest failed to subside on that account. 
In fact, it rather increased. As soon as 
it was known that the socially elect were 
patrons of the Burleys, a great many of 
the socially not-yet-elect-but-willing im- 
mediately got into the band wagon. 
susiness flourished. 

Henry Burley heard of all this with 
a grim acknowledgment of the girl’s 
ability. This was her doing, not Billy’s, 
he felt sure. 


T! ME proved that he was right. Billy 
was supposed to be on duty at the 
studio just as much as his wife. At 
first he was; then gradually he began to 
miss appointments or show up late with 
a smiling excuse. At any rate, the duties 
of the establishment devolved more and 
more on the girl’s shoulders, until finally 
her husband's — participation became 
merely nominal. 
But worked hard—so hard that 
she began to show it, at least so gossip 


she 


said. 

Then bad luck handed her an unde- 
served wallop. A team of dancers who 
had made a national reputation in New 
York picked on Lakeville as a likely 
place for the extension of their field of 
activities. Accordingly they opened a 
studio right across the street from the 
Burleys’ and advertised that they would 
take a limited number of pupils on two 
days a week. 

There was nothing deliberate about 
the invasion of the New Yorkers. They 
did not even know that the Burleys were 
on the same street with them. It was 
merely an accidental selection of loca- 
tion. 

But Florence Burley knew it, and one 
by one, with hasty valedictories, her 
pupils decided to graduate. Soon she 
was occupied only a small part of her 
time, and she spent bitter hours at the 
studio windows watching familiar 
limousines draw up and discharge their 
burdens across the street. 

Along with this information, Henry 
Burley also heard that Billy was being 
seen once more at his old haunts, quasi- 
private gambling resorts and bars that 
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he had been sedulously avoiding for a 
month, Then a club forwarded a copy 
of Billy’s account to his father with a 
polite request for a settlement. Other 
bills came in, not so polite. 

In his office, old man Burley smiled 
grimly to himself. He sensed that the 
end was coming. He was almost sorry 
the experiment had failed, because he 
was beginning reluctantly to admire the 
spirit of the girl who had taken up the 
burden of Billy. 

It was on account of this admiration 
for a fallen foe that he decided to be 
magnanimous. He would let her retire 
with the honors of war. Therefore he 
sent to the studio and asked her to call 
at her earliest convenience. She came the 
next day. He allowed her to sit for a 
few moments in one of the chairs at the 
far end of the room while he studied her 
for purposes of comparison. 


ES, she showed signs of the strugyle. 

She was thinner than when she had 
last sat in his office, and the wrinkles at 
the corners of her mouth were more 
clearly defined. He decided that she was 
tired, although she was making a brave 
effort not to show it. 

“You know why I sent for you,” he 
said at length. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Yes.” 

“T thought you might be too proud to 
come to me.” he said kindly. “I don’t 
suppose that I am pointing out to you 
anything that you don’t already know 
when I tell you that you are not 
able to support Billy in the style to which 
he has been accustomed.” 

She made no reply. 

“T have here,” he went on, “a number 
of statements of slight expenses which 
your husband has run up. Would you 
care to see them ?” 

“T have seen them all,” she said with 
a weary gesture. “I admit that I can’t 
see my way out.” 

“It wasn’t lack of love on Billy’s 
part,” his father apologized. 

“IT know it,” she returned proudly. 
“He still loves me.” 

The old man allowed her to hug her 
delusion to her breast. “I told you in the 
first place that Billy was a failure, a 
flivver, I believe you called it. And no 
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matter how well he means, he never 
seems to be able to put through his inten- 
tions. When you married him you were 
simply assuming the responsibility that I 
had been handling for years. I let you 
try it because I thought it would be kind- 
est to allow you to find out at once what 
you were up against. I foresaw all this, 
and because I knew better than you what 
you had undertaken I am not going to 
be hard on you. 

“T want Billy back. So does his 
mother. Women are foolish that way, 
and Billy always seemed to be able to do 
whatever he wanted to with any woman, 
and she would still love him for it. 
Because we want Billy back and because 
he is our own boy, I will give you five 
thousand dollars if you will agree to 
disappear quietly. That will bring him 
home soon enough. He has always re 
turned when everything else was closed 
to him.” 

“You may have Billy back.” the girl 
said. rising. ‘It was to tell you that 
that I came, but I can take care of my 
self. thank vou. I always have. and | 
expect I can again.” 

She turned toward the door. 

“Wait a moment, young woman.” ‘The 
old man came out from the back of his 
desk. “I really want to pay you some 
thing to make up for what you have been 
through.” 

She shook her head. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“Because,”—she faltered and bit the 
corner of her lip while she paused—‘be 
cause, you see, I still love Billy.” 


IL.ILY came home. Nothing was said 
about his absence, and he took up 
life at about the place where he had left 
off. 
the girls of his set were not resumed. 
Eventually there would be a divorce and 
then his status would be more what it 
had been, but now he was tacitly omitted 
from invitation lists and was not asked 
to drop in Sunday evenings the way he 
had been in days gone by. Therefore. 
he spent a little more time at the clubs, 
the bars and the gambling resorts. Still. 
his complexion remained undamaged and 
his curly locks lost not a whit of their 
attractiveness. 


Only, of course, his associations with 
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For a month or so it seemed as if he 
had forgotten. He dissipated a little 
more than usual, it is true, but that 
might have been the natural result of 
lack of companionship. After a while 
he began to grow restless. His father 
was unable to make out his mood, al- 
though he sensed that something was 
lacking. Billy did not voluntcer any in- 
formation, and his father and mother 
watched without asking. 

Then Billy disappeared. At first his 
parents thought nothing of it, for in the 
old days he had been away sometimes for 
several days at a stretch without notify- 
ing them. They usually found out that 
he had been to New York on some sort 
of a convivial party. 

This time he did not return. At the 
end of a week, however, came a letter in 
which he stated briefly that he was well 
and that they need not worry about him. 
Old man Burley had an uncomfortabie 
suspicion that possibly Billy had received 
a jail sentence for something he had 
done, but he said nothing of this to the 
boy’s mother. He made her think that 
he was probably on a visit out West 
somewhere. This story grew harder to 
keep up as several months passed and 
no further word was received. 


ENRY Burley was beginning to get 

worried too, and he often caught 
himself staring idly at contract papers 
hands while his mind roved in 
anxious speculation as to the where- 
abouts of the lad he loved better than 
anything in the world. 

One day he was sitting thus in the 
office inwardly cursing himself for a 
sentimentalist, when his — secretary 
entered and said, “Your son would like 
to see you, sir.” 

At once the old man’s heart leaped to 
his throat, but he stifled his emotion 
and said in his usual voice, ‘Very well. 
Send him in.” 

It would not do to let anyone know 
how much like other people he was. He 
must make his secretary and his son 
think that this was only a casual meeting. 
Therefore, he concentrated his attention 
on the papers before him and did not 
look up at once when the door opened. 

Instead of going to the distant chairs 


in his 





the boy came directly to his father’s desk 


and stood on the other side of it. com 
pelling attention. 

Phe old man ftooked un. 

“Hello, Son.” 

“Hello, Dad.” 

The two surveyed each other with 


eyes which the Anglo-Saxon custom of 
repression had taught to con eal emotion. 

Henry 
start that Billy was something entirely 


Burley noted with almost a 


} 


different from what he had expected to 
see. It wasn’t ‘his clothes, although thev 


were changed too. In place of the dap- 


per, well-tailored sack suit whieh had 
once confined Billv’s figure so closely 
that a quick movement would have 


ripped it, he was now dressed in a loose 
jacket and trousers of gray nondescript 

In place 
of the stiffly laundered white shirt and 
nh had been Billy’s foppish 
blue flannel garment 


material, considerably worn. 


eollar which 
affectation. 


} 


which combined both arti les of apparel 


Was a 


in one. 

The greatest difference was in the 
The TOSV color The 
soft pink cheeks were sunken just a little 
at the jaw, and there was a respectable 
tan on his face and hands. Hands! 
Henry Burley allowed his eyes to rest on 
Billy’s fingers that held his hat quietly 
before him. ‘There was no trace of the 
nervousness that had once characterized 


face. was 


gone. 











She spent bit- 
ter hours at tl 


! } 
stucio window's 


them. ‘They looked hard, as if calloused. 
and the finger nails were not polished 
the way that aroused his father’s 
resentment so often in the past. 

The smiled 
“Well.” he said, “have you seen your 
mother yet?” 

The younger man looked directly int 
his father’s eves, “No, not vet. I 
some business to transact with you first. 
Dad.” 

“Fim 

“Yes.” 

“ALL right, sir, out with it.” 

“T want to get some money.” 

Henry Burley’s face fell. This 
too much like the old conversations in 
the past. Somewayv he had _ foolish!y 
hoped this was going to be different. He 
hated to buy his boy’s love, but if he 
could get it no other way he was going 
to pay the price. With a sigh he pulled 
his check-book towards him. “How 
much ?” 

“[ will have to explain first,” said 
the other easily. “I’ve got something to 
sell. Unfortunately, I have only one 
thing that is marketable or I would not 
have come to you with it. No one els 


had 


old) man his approval. 


] 
Nave 


Business ?”’ 


Was 
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THE FLIVVER 


wants me, but you and Mother seem to, 
and I have come to give in.” 

His father waited. He knew that this 
was not all. 

“When I left home last time,” the boy 
went on, “I knew that I could not go on 
with the kind of life that I had been 
leading. There was something lacking. 
I finally decided that it was. my wife. I 
did not blame her for having left me. 
No one ever really needs me as much as 
I need them, and I am sure I was never 
any real help to her. 

“T decided to try to find her. It took 
several weeks. I thought she would go 
back to New York to try to get a job 
with some show again, so I went there 
and visited the agencies in the hope of 
getting track of her. No one had re- 
ceived an application from her, but 
finally in an obscure little office where 
there were not many applicants, a girl 
waiting in the reception room heard my 
request and told me that Florence Fil- 
more was still working somewhere in 


Lakeville. 


“IT CAME back here and finally I 1lo- 

cated her. I need not go into the de- 
tails of that except that I found her in 
one of the stores downtown acting as a 
saleswoman. She refused to have any- 
thing to do with me at first, since she had 
promised you she wouldn’t, but I fol- 
lowed her and kept after her until she 
couldn’t help it. She wasn’t well enough 
to put up a very good fight anyway, and 
finally I got a job and made her resign 
her position.” 

“Where did you work?” the old man 
interjected. 

“In your shops,” replied his son with 
a smile. ‘Under another name, of course. 
They didn’t know me out there, and it 
was the only place I could get in. I 
got a job at first in the foundry, but 
now I am in the repair department.” 

“You were promoted.” 

The lad smiled and nodded again. 

“T earned enough to keep us going, 
not very luxuriously, of course, but well 
enough, and I was terribly proud because 
I was doing it all myself. It was the 
first time I had had any real responsibil- 
ity in my life. 

“T think all 


’ 


would have been well 
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under normal conditions, but Florence is 
too run down to stand the strain which 
is about to be put upon her. The doctor 
who is taking care of her says that she 
has only a fair chance of coming through 
all right if she has the best of attention 
with no worry and plenty of nourishing 
food. He suggested the hospital and a 
private room. 

“It was up to me to do something. I 
couldn’t let her die if there was any way, 
legal or illegal, to get the money. My 
salary is twelve dollars a week and I 
have no reserve fund, as you know. 
None of my new friends in the shops 
has any money to lend, and I couldn’t 
go to my old friends. I thought it over, 
and I decided to come to you. Florence 
told me that you once offered her five 
thousand dollars to give me up, and that 
she refused. She does not know it, but I 
have come to you to ask you if that offer 
is still good. If it is, I will take it and 
use it so that she may have every com- 
fort, and then I will agree to come back 
and never see her again.” 

The older man looked at him keenly. 
“Then you are all over your infatuation 
for this girl.” 

“Tnfatuation?” repeated his son with 
surprise. “There is no infatuation about 
it. She is my wife,” he said simply. ‘Do 
you call it infatuation that you feel for 
Mother? I love her, that’s all.” 


ENRY BURLEY looked at him 

with a rising pride that well nigh. 
choked him. This was the son then that 
he had been making a fool of all his 
life. “I will accept your proposition,” 
he said exultantly. 

“Thank you,” said the lad with an 
even, colorless voice. For just a second 
in his eyes flickered a gleam of pain at 
renunciation. 

“If you will give me your wife’s ad- 
dress, I will see that the money is sent 
to her or, better yet, I will have Dr. 
Mangold, our family physician, look 
after her, and see that she has everything 
that should be had. You will be relieved 
of further responsibility.” 

“T haven’t told her that I was coming 
here,” said Billy. 

“Good. Then she will never know 
from me how it happened. If you simply 
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disappear, it will be simple, all for the 
best.” 

The boy winced at the arrangement 
but said nothing except to give the ad- 
dress of the place where his wife could 
be found. 

His father went to the outer office and 
gave his secretary instructions which 
caused him to depart immediately in a 
taxicab. Then, at the invitation of the 
older, the two men went out to a near-by 

if for lunch. 

It was rather a listless meal. but the 
father insisted on prolonging it and dal- 
lying with course after course. The lad 
unhappily shifted in his and ate 
little or nothing. He had made his bar- 
gain and would stick to it. but 
not help having regrets that printed 
themselves on his unsmiling features. 


seat 


1 
i 
l 


1e could 


While they were still at the table 
Henry Burley was called to the tele- 
phone. He came, back more excessively 


jovial than ever and finished his dessert 


hastily. 

“Now we will go out and tell Mo 
the good news,” he said with anti ipa- 
tory glee which was but dimly reflected 


in his son’s countenance. 


home in thoughtful a 
it was broke 


rode 

lence. Once or twice 
by the old man, who tried to int 
son in commonplaces, but eventually he 
gave it up to allow the boy to brood 
quietly over the new-found sorrows of 
manhood. 

At the door the mother met them. Sh 
too, like the father, was full of sup- 
pressed excitement. As soon as she had 
embraced her son and held him off at 
arm’s length to note with wondering 
approval the new look in his face she 


HEY 


erest his 
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said: “Go right up to your room and 
change your clothes. I think you will 
find everything up there that you want.” 

Listlessly the son who was causing so 
much happiness by his return mounted 
the stairs, apparently determined to be 
as cheerful as possible. 

Below, Henry Burley 
stood expectantly at the 
stairway, waiting. 

Above, a door opened. Henry Burley 
put out a hand as if to stifle any move- 
ment by his wife. She took his hand 
in hers and pressed it to her heart. 

The door shut once more. ‘There was 
a confused murmur of voices for a mo- 
ment, then a passionate silence, charged 
with happiness. 

The door opened again. 

“Dad—Mother—come up here.” 


AS if 


( ouple 
children. 
Beside the 


and his wife 
foot of the 


waiting for a signal, the older 
scampered up the stairs like 
bed, on his knees, was 
Billy Burley with one arm under his 
wife’s shoulders, holding her close to 
him. Her pale, almost transparent, skin 
more ethereal by contrast with 
the almost black hair which streamed 
over the lacy pillows. But on her face 
and in her eyes was a smile that spelled 
health and happiness and content. 
Henry Burley stood on the other side 
of the bed and grinned at his son, at the 
same time allowing a tear to roll down 
each side of his nose unchecked, while he 
patted the hand of his daughter-in-law, 
who looked up at him with the knowing 
the woman who understands. 
Dad,” said Billy huskily, 


seemed 


smile of 
“His name, 


“will be Henry Burley.” 


” 


“Or Henrietta,’ amended his wife 
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A new story of that intrepid deteckative, Philo 
Gubb, graduate (in twelve complete lessons) of 
the Rising Sun Correspondence School of Detecting. 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Who wrote 


it & 8-8 7 BAT ED 


| er detective, graduate of the 
Rising Sun Detective Bureau’s 

Correspondence School of De- 
tecting, sat on an upturned bundle of 
rolls of wall-paper in the dining-room 
of Mrs. Pilker’s famous Pilker mansion, 
in Riverbank, biting into a thick ham 
sandwich. It was noon. On the floor at 
Mr. Gubb’s feet stood an oil-board 
lunch box in which there still remained 
a piece of cocoanut cake and two hard- 
boiled eggs, peeled and wrapped in oiled 
paper. 

Mr. Gubb ate methodically, taking a 
large bite of sandwich, chewing the bite 
long and well, and then swallowing it 
with a wonderful up and down gliding 


[| HILO GUBB, the paper-hang- 
IL 
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“Pigs is Pigs.” 


BY REA IER Y¥ 


of his knobby Adam’s apple. Then he 
took another large bite, and the knobby 
Adam’s apple remained dormant until it 
was called upon to glide once more. 
From time to time Mr. Gubb turned 
his head and looked at the broad walls 
of the dining-room. ‘The time was Satur- 
day noon, and but one wall was covered 
with the new wall-paper, a natural for- 
est tapestry paper, with life-like repre- 
sentations of leafy trees. The next Mon- 
day morning Mr. Gubb was due to begin 
papering Mr. Slother’s house. He had 
promised to have the Pilker dining-room 
completed by Saturday night. ‘Two 
things seemed quite impossible to Philo 
Gubb—that he could finish the Pilker 
dining-room before dark, and that he 
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could begin the Slother’s house Monday 
morning—and it worried him. He was 
annoyed that he had dyspepsia and was. 
on that account, under doctor’s orders to 
chew his food well and slowly. It wasted 
time. He would have liked to bolt 
his sandwich at a speed that would havi 
sent his Adam’s apple jumping up and 
down like the piston of a gas engine. 

“Say, are you the feller they call 
Bugg ?” 

Mr. Gubb looked up. In the dining 
room door stood a man who looked like 
Napoleon Bonaparte gone to seed. He 
looked as Napoleon might have looked 
if the great Corsican had for 
deep villainy and found it was not finan 
cially profitable. 

“If the party you are looking for to 
seck,” said Mr. Gubb with somewhat of 
fended pride, ‘is Mister P. Gubb, him 
and me are one and the same party. M\ 
name is P. Gubb, deteckative and paper 
hanger, et cetery.” 

“Well, youse is the party I’m looking 
for.” said the stranger. “I got a hunel 
from Horton, the wall-paper store feller. 
that youse was up here and that yous 
wanted a helper. Does youse ?” 

“If you know paper-hanging as a track 
and profession and can go to work im 
mediately at once, T could use you wit! 
somewhat of a temporary permanence.” 
said Mr. Gubb. “I’ve got more jobs than 
I can handle alone by myself. and any 
minute I’m apt to be called upon to ex 
ercise my deteckative ability in an emer 
gency capacity. If you educated 
paper-hangingly I could put you to work 


gone in 


are 


now and immediately.” 

“Say, me a paper-hanger ?” 
stranger scornfully. “Why. sport. ['v¢ 
hung more wall-paper than youse ever 
saw, sce? Honest. when [ butted in here 
and saw that there Dietz’s 7462 
John on the wall—” 

“That what?” asked Philo Gubb. 

“That there Dietz’s 7462 Bessie John, 
on the wall there,” explained the stran 


said the 


Bessie 


ger. “Don’t youse even know the right 
name of that wall-paper there, that’s 
been a Six Best Seller for the last three 
years ?” 

“It is a forest tapestry,” said 
Gubb. 

“Sure Mike!” 


Mir. 


said the stranger. “And 
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one of the finest youse ever seen. Looks 
like youse could walk right into it and 
pick hickory nuts off them oak trees. 
don’t it? It’s one of me old friends. I’ve 
hung about eighty billion miles of it. 
\nd youse don’t know its right name! 
(ree! And youse ask me if I’m a paper 
hangist! Say. this is a tank town all 
right, aint it?” 

Philo Gubb took another bite of sand 
wich and masticated it slowly. He gazed 
at the stranger with his bird-like eves. 
wonderingly. 

“Tet me teach youse something.” 
the stranger. and he took a roll of the 
tapestry paper in his hand and unrolle 
a few feet. He pointed to the margin of 
the printed side of the paper with his 
oily forefinger. “Do vouse see them 
printings?” he asked. “Says 7462 B J, 
don’t it? Me. T can’t read. but yous« 
Don’t it say that?” 

“Tt does.” mumbled Philo Gubb, 
his mouth was full of sandwich. 

“Well. say! This here wall-paper fe 
ler.—his name is Dietz.—he makes this 


can. 


for 


] 
i 


here paper. don’t he? And that there 
7462 is the number of this here forest 
tap. pattern, see? And B. J.—that’s 


Bessie John—that tells youse what the 


coloring is. see? Bessie John is the reg- 
ular nature coloring, see? They got one 


with pink trees and yeller sky. for 
hbood-u-wars and bedrooms. That’s M. 
S.—Mary Sam. Say, I know ’em all. 
And youse ask me if I’m a_paper- 


hanger! What do you youse know about 
that!” 

“And 17462 is the border, and 27462 
is the ceiling.” said Philo Gubb, to show 
he was not such an ignoramus as the fel- 
low thought him. “I am perfectly well 
acquainted with the knowledge of it. But 
I never had occasion to speak to any- 
one of the wall-paper by a nick-nam 
like Bessie John.” 

“Nick-name!” said the stranger. 
that aint no nickname. That’s the way 
the order clerk in a real wall-paper busi 
ness checks off the paper when youse or 
ders some. See? If youse comes in and 
orders some 7890 A. G., see? and some 
6523 H. E.. see? and the clerk writes it 
down and he gets H. E., instead of 
A. G., and he gets A. G., instead of 
H. E. Them letters all sounds alike, so 


‘ 


way. 
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“It is a very ingenious way to proceed to do,” said Philo Gubb. 


he don’t take no chances. He says ‘Ten 
rolls 7890 Annie George, and twenty 
rolls 6523 Henry Edward, and_ then 
nobody makes no mistake. So that’s how 
this here paper is Dietz’s 7462 Bessie 
John.” 

“It is a very ingenious way to pro- 
ceed to do,” said Philo Gubb, “and if 
regular union wages is all right you can 
take that straight edge and trim all them 
Bessie John letters off this bundle of 
7462 Bessie John I’m sitting onto.” 

This was satisfactory to the stranger. 
He removed his greasy coat, threw his 
greasy cap into a corner, wiped his 
greasy hands on a wad of trimmings and 
set to work. When Mr. Gubb had com- 
pleted his modest luncheon he too set 
to work, and having need of the stran- 
ger, asked his name. 

“Youse might as well call me Greasy 
as anything,” said the new employee. 
“T’m greasier than anything I ever seen. 
Got it off’n my motor-boat.” 

During the afternoon Philo Gubb 
learned something of his assistant’s im- 
mediate past. “Greasy” had saved some 
money, working at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and had bought a motor-boat 
“Some boat!’’ he said; “Streak 0’ Light- 
nin’ was what I named her, and she was.” 





—and he had come down the Mississippi. 
spending half his time loafing in, the 
boat and the other half provoking 
wagers at the towns en route. “She can 
beat anything on the Dad,” he said. 
The “Dad” was his disrespectful par- 
aphrase of “The Father of Waters,” the 
title of the giant Mississippi. He told 


of his adventures with gusto until he 
mentioned the Silver Sides. Then he 


swore in a manner that suited his pirati- 
cal countenance exactly. He told the 
correspondence school detective exactly 
what he thought of the Si/ver Sides and 
her captain and her crew and everyone 
connected with her. He seemed to be 
provoked at the Si/ver Sides. 

He had been floating peacefully down 
the river with the current, his power 
shut off and himself asleep in the bot- 
tom of the boat, doing no harm to any- 
one, when along came the Silver Sides, 
and without giving him a warning signal, 
ran him down. 

“Done it a-purpose, too,” he said an- 
grily. “I heard ’em yellin’ and laughin’ 
at me as they went past.” 

He had managed to keep the boat 
afloat until he reached Riverbank and 
was able to beach the wreck, but to fix 
her up would take more money than he 
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had. So he had hunted a job in his own 
line, and had found Philo Gubb. 

The Silver Sides, Captain Brooks in 
charge, was a small packet plying the 
river between Derlingport and Barden- 
ton, stopping at Riverbank, which was 
midway between the two towns. No one 
snowing Captain Brooks would have sus- 
pected him of running down anything 
whatever. He was a kind, rather stout. 
gray-haired old gentleman, and he 
owned the Silver Sides. He had a nice. 
motherly old wife and eight children. 
mainly girls, and they made their home 
on the Silver Sides. Mrs. Brooks and the 
cirls cooked for the crew and passengers 
and kept the boat as neat as a new pin. 
Captain Brooks occupied the _ pilot 
house; Tom Brooks served as first mate, 
and Bill Brooks acted as purser. Alto- 
gether they were a delightfully good- 
natured and well-meaning family. It was 
hard to believe they would run down a 
helpless motor-boat in) mid-river, but 
Greasy believed it. He swore to it. and 
about it. 

Puring the next few weeks the dete 
tive business was so poor there was none 
at all, and the paper-hanging business 
was good, and Greasy and the detective 
worked side by side every day but Sun 
day. Greasy had every night and all 
Sunday for his own purposes. During 
those times Detective Gubb never saw 
him at all. He seemed to disappear from 
the earth. Mr. Gubb supposed he was 
repairing his motor boat. Once he met 
Greasy carrying a large bundle marked 
with the name of the Riverbank Dry 
Goods Emporium. The bundle seemed to 
contain canvas. and Mr. Gubb imagined 
Greasy was fitting a mast and sail to the 
motor-boat, turning her into a sort of 
auxiliary yacht. 

On July fifteenth the Independent 
Horde of Kalmucks gave a moonlight 
excursion on the Mississippi, chartering 
the Si/ver Sides for the purpose. It was 
a Sabbath day. Captain Brooks did no 
regular packet work on the Sabbath, but 
he believed it was proper to charter the 
steamer for innocent amusement pur- 


poses, and the boat was usually in com- 
mission as an excursion steamer every 
Sunday. The Annual Moonlight Excur- 
sion of the Independent Order of Kal- 
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mucks was always a successful affair. 
Biedenbender’s band was hired; a barge 
was towed by the steamer ; and under the 
soft light of the Chinese lanterns those 
who wished danced the hours away on 
the barge, while the steamer made a 
slow voyage down the river and back, 
reaching the dock about midnight. Ice 
cream and cake, but no liquors, were 
and the Kalmuck excursion 
loved by nice old ladies and elderly spin- 
sters as well as by younger and livelier 
persons. 

(of the Kalmucks it need only be said 
that they were one of the leading se 
cret insurance orders of the town, and 
leaders also in secret-order social affairs. 
They gave frequent dramatic entertain- 
ments—in their hall in winter and out 
doors in the big yard back of their hall 
(Kalmuck Temple) in the summer. In 
the entire history of the order in River 
bank there had never been so much as an 
untoward incident, but at eleven o'clock 
on the night of July fifteenth something 
frightful did occur. It dragged the sel 
dom-used four-inch wooden type from 
the box under the composing stone in 
the Lagle office and spread it across the 
top of the first page of the Lag/e in the 
one shocking word—PIRATES! 

The Silver Star had started on the 
return trip and had reached a point about 
two miles below Tow-head Island when 
a rifle or revolver bullet crashed 
through the glass window on the western 
side of the pilot house. Uncle Jerry- 
as most people called Captain Brooks- 
turned his head and stared out at the 
moonlit waters of the river and saw 
bearing down upon him from the north- 
west a long, black motor-craft. 
Four men stood in the forward part of 
the motor-boat, and a fifth sat beside the 
motor. In the bright moonlight, Captain 
Brooks could see that all the men wore 
black masks. He also saw that all were 
armed, and that from the staff at the 
stern of the boat floated a jet black flag 
on which was painted in white the skull 
and cross-bones that have always been 
the insignia of pirates. Even as he looked 
one of the men in the motor-boat raised 
his arm: Uncle Jerry saw a flash of fire, 
and another pane of glass at his side 
jingled to the floor of the hurricane deck. 


sold. Was 


low, 
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For just one moment the pilot wheel 
of the Si/ver Sides revolved without con- 
trol and the Si/zver Sides began to turn 
in her course, but the next moment 
Uncle Jerry grasped the wheel and 
righted it. Whatever happens, a_ pilot 
must stick to his wheel—at least until 
he is shot so full of bullets he cannot 
stick. But the next (or third) moment 
one of the men in the pirate craft raised 
something that looked like a blunder- 
buss. It was a megaphone, and through 
it he shouted an order to Uncle Jerry 
to slow up. Uncle Jerry slowed. A bell 
jingled far below him; the great driving 
crank slackened its pace; the paddle 
wheels revolved less rapidly, and the S7/- 
ver Sides barely held her own against 
the rapid current. The low black craft 
swept rapidly across the bows of the 
Silver Sides ; the sputtering of its motor 
ceased; and the next moment (which 
must have been the fourth or fifth) the 
pirates were aboard the barge, lining up 
the dancers at the points of their pistols, 
and preparing to take away their ice 
cream money. 

And they did take it. They began at 
the bow of the barge and walked to the 
stern, making one after another of the 
excursionists deliver his valuables. and 
ended at the ice cream tables, dumping 
the entire evening’s collection of dimes 
and nickels into a greasy shot bag. At 
the same moment (doubtless the thirty- 
third, although the time seems longer 
when one is being robbed than does any 
other time), Mrs. Brooks, with a broom, 
Tom Brooks. with the furnace stoker’s 
poker, Bill Brooks, with a hickory club, 
and the entire crew of the boat, with 
whatever they could lay hands on, 
jumped onto the barge and ran toward 
the pirates. ‘The pirates, however, slipped 
quietly over the stern of the barge: the 
pirate craft began to spit and sputter 
furiously ; and the next moment (let us 
say it was the thirty-fourth), it was 
tearing through the water like a streak 
of lightning. Some one found a revolver 
and fired six shots, and clicked an emp- 
tied cartridge, at the craft, but too late. 
It was already the thirty-fifth moment. 
and the pirate motor-boat was rounding 
the head of Hog Island. 

To chase a speed-boat in an elderly 
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river packet that had been, years before, 
a rafter, would have been nonsense. 
Uncle Jerry signaled full speed ahead 
and kept to the channel, where his boat 
belonged. Presently Mrs. Brooks, pant- 
ing. climbed to the pilot house. 

“Well, Pa,” said, “pirates has 
been and robbed us.” 

“Don't I know it?” said Uncle Jerry 
testily. ‘No need of comin’ to tell me.” 

“They got all the ice cream money,” 
said Mrs. Brooks. 

“Well. ‘twa'n’t ourn, was it?” snapped 
Uncle Jerry. “Them Kalmucks paid me 
for the boat ’fore we started out. What 
you takin’ on so for? Aint nobody goin’ 
to die because they aint got money to buy 
a plate of cream, that I can see. Hig- 
ginses cream aint much account nohow.” 

“Why. Pa. what a way to talk!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Brooks. “It’s like you 
thought it wa‘’n't nothin’, to be pirated 
right here in the forepart of the twen- 
tieth century in the middle of the Mis- 
sissippi river in broad daylight—” 

“Taint daylight.” said Unele Jerry 
shortly. .“It’s midnight. and it’s goin’ to 
be long past midnight before we git 
ashore. A man can’t get even part of a 
night’s rest no more. Everybody piroot- 
in’ round, stoppin’ boats an’. stealin’ 
ice cream money! Makes me ’tarnel mad, 
it do.” . 

“Pa,” said Mrs. Brooks. 

“Well, what is it now?” asked Uncle 
Jerry testily. 

“Philo Gubb, the detective man, is on 
board,” said his wife. “I come up because 
I thought maybe you’d want to hire him 
right off to find out who was them pi- 
rates, and if—” 

“Me? Hire a fool detective?” snapped 
Mr. Brooks. “Whyn’t you come up and 
ask me to throw my money into the riv- 
er? That’s a fool idee, aint it? Hire a 
feller to find out who pirated us! What 
the jimmy-crickets do I want to -know 
for anyway? You go down and fetch me 
something to eat. These here Kalmucks 
will be up in a minute to bid me ten dol- 
lars to keep the boat out an hour longer’n 
they bargained for, so’s they can sell 
what ice cream they got left. I know ’em, 
drat ’em! Le’ me alone!” 

Probably a man can be excused for 
feeling cross after his boat has been at- 
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tacked by pirates in the very midst of a 
civilized land, a hundred years after the 
very last pirate has been hanged. It is 
irritating. It is so exceedingly illogical. 

Philo Gubb, although not a dancer, 
had been on the barge when it was at- 
tacked, because he lover of ice 
cream. He too had been lined up and 
robbed. He had been robbed not only of 
forty perfee tly good cents, but his pirate 
had seen his opal scarf-pin and had rude 
ly taken it from Mr. Gubb’s tie. The 
pirate was, Mr. Gubb noticed, a short. 


Was a 


heavy man with greasy hands. As the 
motor-boat dashed away. Mr. Gubb 
pressed to the rear of the barge and 


looked after it. It was Mr. Gubb’s trusty 
revolver that had spat the six bullets at 
the pirate craft. 

As the boat regained 
Gubb leaned 
rights that upheld the Chines 
and folded his thought. H¢ 
was standing so when Philomela Brooks 


her speed. Mr. 
against one of the up 
lanterns 
arms and 
approached him. 

“Oh, Mr. Gubb!” 
so tremulous.” 

“If you will kindly not 
at the present moment of time.” said Mr. 
Gubb kindly, “TI will be much obliged 
and do the same for you sometime. [am 
making an endeavor to try to do some 
deteckative work onto this case.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gubb!”) Miss Philomela 
cried. “And de you think you'll do any 
ood 2” 

“In the deteckative 
Mr. Gubb sternly, “we try to do all th 
good we can do, whether we can do it 
or not.” And he turned away and sought 

to work 


} 
| 


she exclaimed. “I’m 


interrupt me 


said 


business.” 


a more secluded spot in which 
out his logical deductions. 

The affair of the pirate craft caused, 
as might be expected, a tremendous sen 
sation in’ Riverbank. Newspapers all 
over the country also made much of it. 
Pirate CrRarr on Misstssippt made a 
splendid headline in a dull season. Be 
fore eight o’clock the next morning 
everyone in Riverbank seemed to have 
heard of the affair. and when. at eight 
o'clock, Philo Gubb entered the vacant 


Himmeldinger house, which he was dec- 
orating, he started with surprise to see 
Greasy already there. He had not ex- 
pected to see him at all. But 


there he 
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was, trimming the edge of a roll of 
Dietz’s 7462 Bessie John, and as he 
turned to greet Mr. Gubb, the detective 
saw in Greasy’s greasy tie his own opal 
scarf-pin. 

“That there,” said Mr. Gubb sternly, 
“is a nice scarf-pin you’ve got into your 
tie.” 

“Aint it?” said Greasy proudly. “Me 
new lady-friend give it to me last night.” 

To Greasy, Detective Gubb said noth- 
ing. He was not yet ready to act. But to 
himself he muttered : . 

“Scarf-pin—scarf-pin. That there is 
a clue I had ought to look into.” 

In the town, excitement was high all 
day. There was some time wasted while 
the chief of police and the county sher- 
iff tried to discover which was compelled 
by law to fight pirates, but the chief of 
police finally put the job on the sheriff’s 
hands, and the old Fourth of July 
cannon loaded with powder and 
nails and put on the bow of the good 
ferry-boat Maddon P. Rogers. a posse of 
about three hundred men with shotguns 
and army muskcis was crowded aboard, 
and the pirate destroyer got under way. 

Most of the town stood on the levee, 
however, and laughed at the idea of go 
ing after the pirates. The thing to have 
done, they said, was to have telegraphed 
up and down the river as soon as the 
Silver Stdes had docked the night before. 
No pirates, with a craft such as these 
pirates had, would remain near the scene 
of their piracy when they could glide 
away at the rate of fiftv miles an hour. 
by this time they were far away. 

This was the generally accepted belief. 
Only Philo Gubb, of those who remained 
in town, spoke as if the pirates might 
not be far away. As he said this he fin 
gered his empty scarf. This was, of 
course, Monday. and Monday the Si/ver 
Sides made her usual down-river trip 
to Bardenton, leaving in the morning 
and returning late at night. It 
usually two o’clock in the morning when 
she tied up at the Riverbank levee, but 
this time two o’clock came without the 
Silver Sides. There was a good reason. 
As the packet neared Hog Island, about 
two miles below the ‘Tow-head, on her 
return trip, Uncle Jerry heard the sput- 
ter of a gas engine and saw dart out 


was 


Was 
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from below Hog Island the same low 
black craft that had carried the pirates 
before. Even before the craft was with- 
in range, the revolvers began to spit at 
the Silver Sides. 

“Well, dang them pirates to the dick- 
ens!”’ exclaimed Uncle Jerry. “If they 
be goin’ to keep up this nonsense I’m 
goin’ to get downright mad at ’em.” 
But he signaled the engine-room to slow 
down, as if it was getting to be a habit 
with him. One of the upper panes, just 
above his line of vision, clattered down 
as he pulled the bell rope. Uncle Jerry 
gave one glance ahead and saw that the 
river was clear, and dropped to the floor 
of the pilot-house. Flat on his stomach 
he lay. holding the wheel steady. 

At the first volley. Ma Brooks and her 
daughters dashed into the galley and 
slammed the door. The remainder of the 
male Brookses made two jumps to the 
coal bins and began burrowing into 
the coal, and the three non-Brooks mem- 
bers of the crew dived into openings 
between the small piles of cargo. stuff 
and tried to become invisible. When the 
pirates clambered aboard the Si/zer Star 


they seemed to be boarding a deserted 
vessel. They worked quickly and_ thor- 
oughly. The mock Indians of the Boston 
tea-party did not more thorough work. 
Piece by piece they threw the cargo of 
the Si/ver Sides into the river until they 


of the 
hiding 


uncovered the three members 
crew, who leaped from. their 
places like startled rabbits and loped 
wildly to places of greater safety. Halt 
a dozen revolver shots followed them. 
The pirates then leisurely loaded their 
boat with the pick of the cargo, reém- 
barked, fired a parting salute. and glided 
away. 

The next morning Greasy appeared at 
work with his pocket full of Sultana 
raisins, and offered some to Mr. Gubb. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Gubb; 
“raisins are one of my foremost fond- 
nesses. Nice ones like these are hard to 
find obtainable.” 

“You’re right they are.” said Greasy. 
“Me lady friend give me these last night. 
She’s the girl that knows good raisins. 
aint she?” 

Evidently she was, but Philo Gubb 
had taken occasion to discover, before 
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he went to work that morning, whether 
the Silver Sides had been pirated again, 
and he had learned that a half dozen 
boxes of Sultana raisins had formed part 
of the cargo of the Silver Sides. He 
looked at Greasy severely. 

“Your lady friend is considerably gen- 
erous in giving things. aint she?” he 
said, trying to hide the guile of his 
questions in an indifferent tone. “You 
aint cared to mention her name to me 
as yet to this time.” 

“Aint 1?” said Greasy carclessly. 
“Well, I aint ashamed of her. Her name 
is Maggie Tiffkins. She’s some girl!” 

“You spend most of your evenings 
with or about her, I presume to sup- 
pose?” asked Mr. Gubb carelessly. 

“You bet!” said Greasy. “Me and her 
is going to get married before long, we 
are. Yep. And I'll be right glad to have 
a home to sleep in, instead of a barn.” 

“A barn?” queried Philo Gubb. 

“T been sleepin’? in a_ barn.” 
Greasy. “IT thought youse knowed it. I 
been doin’ a piece or two of scene paint- 
in’ on the side for them Kalmucks, and 
I sort of hired a barn to do it in, and 
so long as I had to have the barn I just 
slept in it. Keeps me up late,” he said, 
vawning, “seein? my lady friend till mid- 
night and then paintin’ scenery till I 
don’t know when.” 

“T persume to think you aint 
much time on your motor-boat of late 
said Mr. Gubb. 

had no time.” 
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spent 


times,” 

“Aint 
briefly. 

Detective Gubb, as he pasted paper 
on the walls of the Himmeldinger house, 
turned various matters over and over in 
his mind. His clues pointed as clearly to 
Greasy as the Great Dipper points to the 
North Star. He had decidea to join the 
posse on the //addon P. Rogers when 
she set out on her voyage of vengeance 
that afternoon, but now he changed his 
mind. 

He told Greasy to go on with the 
papering, and he himself again became 
the keen Correspondence School de- 
tective. He wasted no time over the 
mythical Maggie ‘Tiffkins, but started to 
trail and shadow the barn. A barn, large 
and vacant, would be an excellent place 
in which to hide the proceeds of a pirate 


said Greasy 
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raid. Lest—possibly—the barn should 
recognize him and hide itself, he first 
went to his office in the Opera House 
Building and donned a disguise. Mr. 
Gubb could not detect with entire pleas- 
ure unless he was disguised, as directed 
in Lesson IX. For the purpose of throw- 
ing the barn off the scent (which, as a 
simile, is rather putting the cart before 
the horse), he disguised himself as an 
hostler, with cow-hide boots, a cob pipe, 
a battered straw hat 
and blue jean trousers. 
Lest his face be recog- 
nized by the barn he 
wore a set of red under- 
whiskers, which 
have been more 


chin 
would 
natural had they been 
a paler shade of 
scarlet. Thus disguised, 
he crept softly down 
the Opera House 
Building stairs and ran 
full into Billy Getz, 
Riverbank’s best ex- 
ample of the spoiled 
only-son species, and 
the town’s inveterate 
jester. 

Mr. 
Billy 


once 


Gubb_ disliked 

Getz. He had 
been the butt of 
one of Billy Getz’s 
jokes, and was apt to 
be the butt of another 
any time. He distrusted 
any friendly advance 
of the poker-playing, 
devil-may-care young 
reprobate, and now he 
tried to hurry past him. 
Mr. Getz, 
saw through the dis- 
guise and put a hand 
on Mr. Gubb’s arm. 

“Sh-h!” he said mysteriously. “Not a 
word. Only by chance did I recognize 
you, Mr. Gubb. Now, about this pirate 
business—it has to stop.” 

“T am proceeding to the deteckative 
work preliminary to so doing,” said Mr. 
Gubb impatiently. 

“Good!” said Billy Getz, without a 
smile. ‘Because I can’t have such things 
happening on the Mississippi River. I’m 
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ure unless he was disguised. 
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very fond of the river. I hate to see the 
dear old river get a bad name, Mr. Gubb. 
I’m just organizing the Dear Old River 
Anti-Pirate League—to suppress pirates, 
you know. I'll have it organized soon. 
And we want you as our official detective. 
In the meantime—Greasy! That’s all | 
say—just Greasy! Tough looking char- 

acter. Lives in a barn.” 
“T am just proceeding to locate the 
whereabouts of the barn,” said Mr. 
Gubb, half inclined to 


think Mr. Getz knew 
more than he was 
willing to tell about 
(sreasy. 

“That’s easy,” said 
Billy Getz.  ‘“Hamp- 
ton’s barn — Eighth 
Street alley. I know, 


because I’ve been there. 
He’s doing our scenery 
for the Kalmuck sum- 
mer show. You go 
straight up this street 
—or no, youd go in 
the opposite direction, 
and three miles into 
the country, and back 
across the cemetery, as 
advised in Lesson 
Thirteen, wouldn't 
you 2” 

“There are 
twelve lessons,” 
Mr. Gubb_ haughtily, 
and he = shook Billy 
Getz’s hand from his 
arm and stalked away, 


only 
said 


like a flamingo. He 
went, however, to 


Hampton’s_ barn, 
climbed in through the 
alley window, and 
searched the place. 

The barn contained nothing of inter- 
est on the ground—or horse—floor, and 
on the second—or hay—floor, nothing 
criminal. A cot stood at one end of the 
hay-loft; and stretched across the wall 
at the other end was a canvas on which 
was a partly completed picture of a 
ruined castle, with mountains in the dis- 
tance. On the floor were pails and 
brushes, bundles of dry colors, glue and 
the various articles needed by a scene- 
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painter. Mr. Gubb looked behind the 
canvas. No loot concealed there. 
He returned to his office. discarded his 
disguise and went back to the Himmel- 
dinger house. Seated on the front steps. 
quite neglecting his work, was Greasy, 
and beside him sat a girl. 

“This,” said Greasy, “is Maggie 
Tiffkins. Youse ought to know her. 
Mag, consider this a proper knock- 
down to P. Gubb. my boss.” 

Mr. Gubb entered the house. That 
night the Si/zer Sides was attacked by 
the pirates on her return from Derling- 
port, and but for one thing Uncle Jerry 
Brooks might have been shot. Luckily, 
he had cut a hole in the forward frame- 
work of the pilot house a foot above the 
floor and was steering from a recumbent 
position, flat on his stomach. when the pi- 
rates began shooting out the window 
panes. The next- morning Mr. Gubb 
awaited Greasy’s coming impatiently. 
hoping for a new clue, but Greasy had 
none. He glum. He had had a 
quarrel with Maggie. and he was cross. 

“Last job of work I'll ever do for Bil- 
ly Getz and them Kalmucks of  his’n.” 
he said crossly. “He's gettin’ worse and 
worse. Them first two scenes I painted 
he kicked enough about: said the forest 
scene looked like a roast beef sandwich. 
and asked me if the parlor scene was a 
bar-room or a cow-pasture. but when | 
do a first class old bum castle and he 
wants to know if it’s a lil’ry interior, I 
get hot. And so would youse.” 


was 


Was 


OR three nights the Si/zer Sides, now 

protected by the presence of part of 
the armed posse, was not disturbed. but 
on the fourth night the low, black pirate 
craft boldly attacked the steamer. carry 
ing on a running fight with her. The pi- 
rates did not. however, venture to board 
her, but the piratical business was getting 
to be an unbearable nuisance. A dozen 
small craft were armed and patrolled the 
river. By day these boats steamed up and 
down; at dark they attached themselves 
to the Si/zver Sides and formed a guard 
for her. On the fourteenth night. when 
the Si/ver Sides was up river on her Der- 
lingport trip. the Jane P., the opposition 
steamer making the same ports, was 
boldly attacked by the pirates and lost 
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the most precious part of her cargo. It 
was then determined to exterminate the 
pirates at any cost. 

Once only had a steamer been attacked 
above the town, and this seemed to indi 
cate that the pirates had their nest be 
low Riverbank, and this was the more 
likely as the river below town gave far 
greater opportunities for hiding the pi 
rate boat during the dav. ‘There were 
several sloughs or bayous and many in 
dentations of the shore line, while above 
the town there none. Above the 
town the shores sloped back from the 
river’s edge, and even a skiff on the shore 
could be seen from river. 
ne wooded island alone sat in the mid 
dle of the river, and this was an oval 
island, with no bays or inlets in which 
a boat the size of the pirate boat could 
be hidden. The search for the pirate ves 
sel was, therefore, conducted below the 
town, but most unsuccessfully. 

Mr. Gubb, in the three weeks during 
which the search went on, exhausted all 
his disguises and every page of the 
twelve lessons of the Rising Sun Cor 
respondence School of Detecting. He 
was in a condition bordering on despair. 
Each day he donned a disguise and vis 
ited the barn, and saw nothing but scen 
ery and more scenery. He had reached 
a point where detective skill seemed to 
fail. and where he feared he might have 
to go openly to Greasy and ask him 
whether he was the pirate, or at least 
go to Maggie and ask her where she had 
obtained the scarf-pin and the raisins. 
And that would not have been detecting. 
Nothing like it was mentioned in the 
twelve lessons. 

A reward of Hundred Dollars 
(rewards are always in capital letters) 
had been offered by the Business Men’s 
Association for the discovery of the hid 
ing place of the pirate craft, but no one 
seemed likely to earn the reward. 

“Say, honest!” said Greasy, “if my 
boat was workin’ I’d go out alone in her 
and cop off them hundred dollars. Youse 
is a detective. Gubb ; why don’t youse get 
to work and grab them dollars ?” 

“Your boat is not into a workable con- 
dition ?” asked Philo Gubb. 

“She’s all but that,” said Greasy. 
“She’s hauled up on the levee, rottin’ like 


Was 


across. the 


(ne 
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a tomato. I tried to sell her to Muller, 
the grocery feller where Mag gets them 
raisins you liked, and I tried to trade 
her for a ring to Calloway, the jewelery 
man what Mag got my opal scarf-pin 
of, but I can’t get rid of her nohow. If 
I had her workin’ I'd find them pirates 
or I’d know why.” 

“T have remembered the thought of 
something; I’ve got to go downtown.” 
said Mr. Gubb, and he left Greasy at 
work again and went to see Mr. Muller 
and Mr. Calloway. The one admitted 
selling Mag the raisins, and the other 
the pin, and thus two perfectly good 
clues went bad. Mr. Gubb turned 
toward Fifth Street, where he was doing 
as neat a job of decorating as anyone 
could wish, when Billy Getz caught him 
by the arm. 

“Come on and hunt pirates.” he said. 
“The good cruiser //addon P. Rogers is 
going to hit a new trail—up-river this 
time. Come on along.” 

Mr. Gubb hesitated. It did not seem 
good detective form to get aboard an 
armed ferry-boat and float up and down 
a river when there were streets and alleys 
through which to follow clues; but all 
his clues had led to nothing. If the //ad- 
don P. Rogers was to join the Silver 
Sides at dark and the packet was _ per- 
chance attacked again, he might secure 
a fresh bunch of clues. Mr. Gubb de- 
cided to go, and Billy Getz led him away 
triumphantly. 

Billy Getz escorted him aboard the 
Haddon P. Regers and \ed him straight 
to the sheriff on the upper deck. 

“Sheriff,” he said, “we’ve got ’em 
now! This time we’ve got ’em sure. 
Here’s Gubb, the famous P. Gubb, de- 
tective, and after many solicitations he 
has consented to accompany us. We will 
have the pirate craft ’ere we return. P. 
Gubb never fails.” 

The sheriff smiled good-naturedly. 

“Always kidding, aint you, Billy,” he 
said. He was almost an ancient mariner 
from the many trips he had taken in 
search of the pirates. “Got to have your 
joke.” 

The boat started. She steamed slowly 
up the river, the members of the posse 
on the upper deck on either side, scan- 
ning the shores carefully, Occasionally 


the ferry-boat backed and ran closer to 
shore to permit a nearer inspection of 
some skiff or to view near by some log 
left on the shore by the last flood. Billy 
Getz, standing beside the sheriff and P. 
Gubb, called their attention to every 
shadow and lump on the shore. The boat 
proceeded on her slow course and 
reached the channel between the island 
and the Illinois shore. Two hundred 
feet away, the wooded bank of the island 
arose directly from the water, some of 
the water-elms dipping their roots into 
the river. A quarter of a mile on the 
other side of the boat the shore ran back 
in a gentle. grain-covered field. ‘There 
was no place on either side where a boat 
could be hidden, and the ferry steamed 
slowly along. Billy Getz poked solemn- 
faced fun at Mr. Gubb in the most seri- 
ous manner. and Mr. Gubb was sternly 
haughty. knowing he was being made 
sport of. and said nothing. His eves 
rested with bird-like intensity on the 
wooded shore of the island. 

“Now, this combination of paper- 
hanging and detecting has its advan- 
tages, Sheriff,” said Billy Getz, with a 
wink at the Sheriff. ““When a man—’” 

Philo Gubb was not hearing him. As 
a paper-hanger he turned to the sheriff. 

“The remarkableness of the similarity 
of nature to art is quite often remarkable 
to observe.” he said, “and is seeming to 
grow more so now and then from time 
to time. That piece of section of woods 
right there is so naturally grown you 
might sav it was tore right off a roll of 
Dietz’s 7462 Bessie John. It is as good 
nature as I ever seen into any wall-paper 
art and—” 

He stopped short. 

“What's the matter?” asked Billy 
Getz quickly. 

“Run the boat in there,” said Philo 
Gubb excitedly. “Those verdures aint 
like 7462 Bessie John; they are 7462 
Bessie John. Because Art aint never so 
near perfect to nature.” 

The sheriff stared keenly at the spot 
indicated by Detective Gubb’s extended 
hand and, turning suddenly, said a word 
to the pilot in the house at his side. ‘The 
ferry veered, backed and ran in toward 
the island. Not until the boat was nearer 
the shore than the front row of the or- 
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chestra seats is to the back drop of a 
theater did the others on the boat under- 
stand. Then the trick was seen and un- 
derstood. The trees of the shore were not 
all trees. One group was a painted can- 
vas, copied carefully by Greasy from 
Dietz’s 7462 Bessie John at the behest 
of Billy Getz. Stretched across a small 
indentation of the shore it made a safe 
screen, unrecognizible a few rods from 
the shore, and behind this bit of painted 
forest they found the long, low, black 
pirate craft—Billy Getz’s motor-boat. 
When the sheriff had torn down the 
canvas and his men had _ hoisted and 
heaved the pirate craft to the broad deck 
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of the ferry, Billy Getz was gone, and so 
was one of the ferry’s trailing life-boats. 
Riverbank never saw him again, and a 
half-dozen of his roistering companions 
also disappeared suddenly. 

“Sometimes occasionally,” said Philo 
Gubb, as the ferry turned toward town, 
“the combination of paper-hanging and 
deteckative work is detrimental to one 
or both, as the case may be, but at other 
occasional times they are worth one hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“That’s right!” said the Sheriff sud- 
denly. “You get that reward, don’t you?” 

“Most certainly sure,” said Philo 


Gubb. 
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“caught on” with the hold of these Philo Gubb stories. 


Ellis Parker Butler 
is not only America’s foremost humorist; he is America’s 
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Martel and Marie Aimée stood hand in hand in the same cart. 


— 


Maboulet rode at the head of the train, but the 


lovers paid no heed to him. 


—“The Wild Fifth Year.” 
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“Ghe Wild 


Fifth 


Year 


bit from the French Revolution brought up 
to date by a masterful weaver of stories. 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


Author of “If I Were King,” etc. 


TLUSTFRATE DS B Y 


There were eve-witnesses to the events 
that follow, but only twe.,a man and a 
woman, need concern Us. 


if ——N THE year 1793, France was 
struggling and suffering in the 

fifth year of her great revolu- 
L——— tion. Four years earlier the 
Bastille had fallen, and falling. helped 
to pull down other things that seemed 
more important, a monarchy and a mon- 
arch. But in all the welter of ruin and 
re-creation there were still to be found in 
France the bearers of noble names, here 
and there, living on in their ancient 
chateaux—a changed life. indeed, very 
different to what it had been, but still a 
life, and a life at home. 

Thus it was that Mademoiselle Marie- 
Aimée de Chanterre, in this year of fear, 
abode at the Chateau de Chanterre in 
the land of the Loire. She lived there 
alone with her aunt. the old Demoiselle 
de Chanterre, and lived there in some- 
thing of the peace, if nothing of the 
state. of former days. In the past, the 
rule of the lords of Chanterre had been 
kindly, and in the period immediately 
preceding the upheaval, their liberal 
opinions led to increased gentleness in 
their dealings with their tenants and de- 
pendants. And this was why _ the 
Chateau de Chanterre was not at this 
time a gutted, roofless horror like so 
many another noble house, and why the 
two ladies were able to dwell there in 
unmolested loneliness. 


ROBE RET <A GRAEF 


The two males of the line were no 
longer in France. The Marquis de 
Chanterre, father of the younger, and 
brother of the elder lady, being King’s 
man first, and philosopher and friend of 
the people after, had gone to join the 
army of exiles. With him had gone his 
son, the young Vicomte Anne-Hilaire. 
and no word had come to Chanterre of 
them for many a long day. In their ab- 
sence the young woman and the old 
woman lived on in their quiet way, keep- 
ing the flag of the monarchy flying in 
their hearts. And all the while the storm 
of revolution swelled and its thunders 
would occasionally be audible to Chan- 
terre village and Chanterre Chateau. 

The household of Mademoiselle Maric- 
Aimée had dwindled since the days when 
it rivaled a little city. Most of the 
rooms were dismantled and closed, mock 
ing the past with their gaunt idleness 
and emptiness. The girl and her aunt 
occupied a small suite on the first floor. 
All the multitude of servants had van- 
ished, some to stiffen the fighting forces 
of the revolution, others to seize the op- 
portunity so vast a change afforded to 
better their fortunes. A very old woman 
reigned in the kitchen, faithful to her 
ladies because she was too old to be any- 
thing else. Her elderly daughter did the 
rest of the work, faithful only because 
she was faithful. 

Outside, the gardens for which the 
Chateau had been famous were over- 
grown into a wilderness. One man only 
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remained of its former army of garden- 
ers. Marie-Aimée, walking on the grass- 
grown terrace on this waning day of a 
waning year, saw the bowed form of old 
Martel as he strove with feeble spade 
and rake to keep some little portion of 
the old loveliness alive. She paused, 
touched by the sight of the not unheroic 
strugele, saw something allegorical in it, 
and leaning on the mossy baluster al- 
lowed herself to muse. The sight of 
Martel had stirred dormant memories. 
Before her mind rose in ordered succes- 
sion a series of pictures from the past 
in which the chief figure was that same 
gardener’s son, Henri Martel. 

She remembered him first as a child, 
older than she by some few years, with 
whom she had been permitted to play 
in accordance with the kindly relations 
that existed between the Chanterres and 
those that served them. Then came the 
picture of the growing boy, alert and 
graceful, whose father employed him as 
a daily messenger to the growing girl 
with a nosegay of fair flowers. Then as 
childhood waned, the childish intimacy 
changed on her part to a courteous in- 
difference and on his to a distant, dis- 
creet respect. 

After this gap a series of three pic- 
tures rose unbidden to her mind. ‘The 
first picture was of two youths of about 
fifteen fighting fiercely with their fists 
in a distant corner of the orchard. One 
was her former playmate, the gardener’s 
son. The other was a lean, ill-favored 
lad whom she knew—for, of course, she 
knew all who lived in Chanterre—to be 
the son of the local attorney, Monsieur 
Maboulet. 

Marie-Aimée instinctively disliked his 
ostentatious servility and the curious hint 
of menace in his mean eyes. As she came 
upon the combatants on that summer 
afternoon which seemed so many years 
ago, the youths ceased their brawl in 
startled deference to her presence. When 
she questioned them imperiously, young 
Martel kept silence, but Maboulet, glib 
and specious, let it be understood with- 
out directly saying so much, that the 
quarrel was in some way about her. 

She found herself wondering vaguely 
what had become of Maboulet. She re- 


membered hearing that he had gone to 
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Paris with his father in the beginning of 
the troubles. No doubt she would never 
hear of him again. 

A second picture, of a period some 
years later, showed how she came upon 
young Martel seated in a summer-house 
where she sometimes sought shelter. He 
was reading deeply in a book ; he sprang 
to his feet on her approach, apologetic. 
Her early womanhood was conscious of 
the admiration of his early manhood, 
but was scarcely troubled by it. Between 
him and her lay a gap as great as that 
between the sinner in the dust and the 
saint among the stars. She had inquired 
what he read and he told her. It was the 
“Social Contract” of Rousseau. She had 
asked him if he believed in the folly that 
taught the equality of man. and he had 
answered quietly that he did believe in 
it. The admission had angered her, for 
it gave the admiration in his eyes a dif- 
ferent value, and she dismissed him 
sharply from her presence, and well- 
nigh from her memory. 

A third picture showed her the last 
time she had seen him. He made one of 
a company of recruits from Chanterre 
that were marching to join the Revolu- 
tionary army. He saluted her as he 
passed, and she had looked coldly at him 
as if she did not see him. Now, to her 
surprise, she found herself speculating, 
as vaguely awhile ago she had specu- 
lated about Maboulet, what had become 
of young Martel. No doubt old Martel 
could tell her but she would not con- 
descend to ask of him, and since Henri’s 
departure his father had never ventured 
to speak of him. His young mistress was 
always gracious and urbane, but the old 
gardener knew well that in her eyes, to 
serve the army of the Revolution was an 
unforgivable sin, and so he held his 
peace. 

Marie-Aimée was aroused from 
meditations by a sound like a scream for 
help, and raising her eyes she saw the 
old gardener, with uplifted arms, stag- 
gering out of sight between an avente 
of clipped yews. Stirred by a sudden 
fear that the good old man might be 
taken ill, Marie-Aimée resolved to hasten 
to his assistance. She descended swiftly 
the long flights of steps that led to the 
lower garden, and threading her way 


her 
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she came 
in 


among its weed-grown paths, 
at length to the mouth of the 
which she had seen her old servant dis- 


avenue 
appear. It showed quite empty. and 
with increasing alarm the girl now ran 
nimbly along it to a point where it 
abruptly turned off to the left. 

As she turned the corner she almost 
ran into the arms of old Martel and an- 
other man. They were walking together. 
The gardener’s companion was a young 
man of twenty-eight, erect, gravely 
handsome, habited in the uniform of a 


i 


SY tree 
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aptain in the Republican army. Marie- 


Aimée knew him at once for old 
Martel’s son Henri, about whom her 
thoughts had been so idle-busy a little, 


while ago. 


old 


+ 
if 


7 ~~ wee .~ 


The 


The young man quietly saluted. 
man addressed Marie-Aimece in a 


lurry of apology. 
“This is my son Henri, Mademoiselle.” 
‘He come here unex- 


has 


said. 






at 
“Because,” an- Aw 
swered Martel, WG 
“the Citizeness 
is my wife.” 
pectedly for a few days’ leave.” 


Marie-Aimée looked with hard, un 
uniform and the 


vielding eyes at the 
in a hard, un- 


man. ‘Then 
\ ielding voice: 


she spoke 
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“It is good that your son has come 
back at last. You will be glad to have 
some one to help you with the garden 
work.” 

The young man’s steady face remained 
unchanged ; the old man’s reddened with 
surprise and indignation. 

“Vou are mistaken, Mademoiselle.” he 
protested. “My son is Captain Martel.” 
As he spoke he glanced with affection 
and pride at the signs of the young man’s 
rank. “He won his promotion on the 
field of battle. Just think of it—a cap 
tain at his age.””’ The old man was going 
to add, “and of his birth,” but thought 
better of it, remembering his son’s eccen- 
tric opinions. 

Marie-Aimée allowed her eyes to travel 
in a careless disdain over the young 
officer. 

“T see that you are in uniform,” she 
said slowly, “but I do not recognize it. 
Of what army are you captain?” 

The voung man saluted again. “The 
army of the Republic,” he answered 
simply. 

The girl’s look changed from indiffer- 
ence to scorn. “I do not know that 
army,” she said contemptuously, “and I 
do not know you.” As she spoke she 
turned on her heel and sailed away from 
the pair. ‘The two men looked after her. 
the old man with a troubled look of one 
that is puzzled by the ways of a chang- 
ing world, the young man with a 
thoughtfulness not wholly untempered 
by a wistful amusement. 

Marie-Aimée fluttered back in a fume 
to the Chateau, only to be intercepted 
on the top of the steps of the terrace by 
Germaine, her elderly serving-woman. 

“Mademoiselle.” Germaine gasped, 
out of breath, “he is here.”’ She strove to 
say more but could not for the catch in 
her throat. Marie-Aimée knitted her 
brows. 

“Who is here, Germaine?” she asked 
gently. Germaine found her voice with 
an effort. “The Representative of the 
People,” she stammered. 

Maric-Aimée understood now why 
Germaine was so perturbed. She had 
heard of those Representatives of the 
People that the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment was sending hither and thither in 
France with orders to see that the spirit 
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of citizenship was properly pure, and 
with power to punish as they pleased if 
they thought it was not. But she had not 
conceived that the little Chanterre vil- 
lage was important enough for such 
visitatian, and even if it were, it was not 
likely that the missionaries of the Rev 
olution would greatly trouble themselves 
about two lone women living in a corner 
of an empty chateau. So she sought to 
calm the inexplicable terrors of her 
woman, but Germaine interrupted her. 

“You don’t know—” she began, and 
at that moment was interrupted in her 
turn by the appearance of a man who 
came out of the Chateau onto the terrace 
and advanced towards Marie-Aimée. 

Germaine cowered in a terror too real 
to be restrained, a terror that seemed to 
gratify the newcomer. Marie-Aimée, 
unmoved, surveved him with a dim curi 
osity. He was a tall, dark man with 
long. dank hair that draped his 
shoulders, and a sinister, shaven face 
that suggested a Byzantine emperor. A 
large tricolor cockade adorned his hat, 
and a tricolor sash girdled his waist. 
Marie-Aimée found his face oddly 
familiar. 

“Salutations, citizeness,” said the man 
with an unpleasing smile. “I have the 
honor to be chosen by authority in Paris 
to represent that authority in the region 
of which Chanterre forms a part. I am 
afraid that I have not the happiness to 
be remembered by you, citizeness.”’ 

Marie-Aimée shook her head. “I 
believe that I have seen you before,” she 
said, “but I cannot recall you.” 

“The citizeness Germaine has a better 
memory,” he said sardonically, and 
jerked a thumb in the direction of the 
cowering servant. “I am the Citizen 
Maboulet, Representative of the People.” 

Marie-Aimée knew him now, well 
enough, though all the old servility had 
vanished, and the old hint of menace had 
enlarged. 

“What do you want with me, Citizen 
Representative?” she asked calmly. 

“A little private conversation,” citizen 
Maboulet answered, and as he spoke he 
made a gesture of dismissal which sent 
Germaine scuttering back to the house. 
“We will walk and talk on the terrace, 


’ 


, 


by your leave.’ 
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Marie-Aimée knew that it would be 
futile to refuse the request. She inclined 
her head in sign of acquiescence and 
waited, impassive, to hear what the em- 
issary of the Republic might have to say 


to her. The citizen Maboulet smiled 
what he believed to be a fascinating 
smile. 


“Citizeness.” he said, “we Republic- 
ans are as the Romans of old, men of 
many deeds but of few words. I have 
come to Chanterre as Representative of 
the People.” He seemed to be saluting 
himself every time that he mouthed his 
title. “It has been on your account, cit- 
izeness. I always admired you in that 
ridiculous past which assumed a foolish 
difference of rank between us. Those 
days are over, and [I have come here to 
ask you to become the  Citizeness 
Maboulet.” 

Marie-Aimée showed neither anger nor 
amusement. as she answered with a 
steady voice: 

“You have wasted your time, Monsieur 
Maboulet. You will forgive me if I 
leave you. IT do not receive visitors at 
Chanterre.” 

She turned as she spoke, and passed 
into the Chateau. Representative of the 
People Maboulet looked after her with 
a working face. 

“Citizeness,” he 
receive my next visit.” 


hissed. ‘‘vou will 


FEW days later Marie-Aimée was 

sitting at needlework while her aunt 
was resting in her bedroom, when Ger- 
maine entered to say that Captain Mar- 
tel requested the honor of an interview 
on a matter of the utmost importance. 
Marie-Aimée found such insolence al- 
most unbelievable. 

“Tell Henri Martel.” she said, “that 
I refuse to see him now or at any time.” 

The woman went on her errand. 
Marie-Aimée returned to her work. Sud- 
denly she realized that she was no longer 
alone. Henri Martel was standing before 
her. She sprang to her feet, white with 
anger. 

“How dare you come here?” she asked 
hotly. “I refuse to see you, to speak to 
you.” 

The young man smiled sadly. 

“Mademoiselle,” he assured her, “I 
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intrude with urgent reason. I have just 
learned that the Representative of the 
People Maboulet intends to arrest you 
and your aunt to-day. You must know 
what that may mean.” 

The girl could not restrain a start. 

“Why? On what ground?” she fal- 
tered. 

“It appears,” 
vour brother, the 
Chanterre—” 

“My brother zs the Vicomte de Chan- 
terre.” Marie-\imée interrupted hotly. 
The young man made a patient, protest- 
ing gesture. 

“Your brother. it seems, has returned 
to France, and is reported to be busy in 
anti-Revolutionary conspiracies.” 

“God bless him for it.” Marie-.\imée 
murmured. Captain Martel went on as 
if he had not heard her: 

“You are to be arrested on the charge 
of being in Ieague with him and having 
knowledge of his whereabouts.” 

“T have no knowledge.” 

“The Representative of the People 
may not believe you. He is all powerful 
He can condemn you to death for 


Martel answered, ‘that 
former Vicomte de 


here. 
contumacy.”’ 

The girl looked at him steadily. “You 
would not have me run away from this 
man?” she questioned. 

Captain Martel nodded his 
“That is just what I would have you do,” 


head. 


he admitted. 

“Then you will be disappointed,” she 
said firmly. ““A Chanterre does not run 
away from such a thing as this so-called 
Representative.” 

At this moment Marie-Aimée. 
bling with rage and indignation, 
startled to find fierce fingers gripping 
her elbow. and a hagyvard face, the face 
of her aunt, staring up at her in terrified 
entreaty. The old woman, aroused by the 
sound of an unfamiliar voice, had come 
to the door and heard the purport of 
Henri Martel’s message. As one sud- 
denly made aware of danger, the old 
woman pleaded with her niece for im- 
mediate flight. She spoke of friends, 
kinsfolk, here and there. who could shel- 
ter them from this sudden terror. 

It was never Marie-Aimée’s mood to 
turn from danger, but the elder woman’s 
entreaties troubled her, and 


trem- 
was 


agonized 
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sie 


into the room wearing a face of fear. 
“The Citizen Representative is coming 


hesitated, 
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pledge, kept si- 
lence. The 
young soldier 


(Germaine rushed 














up the avenue,” she cried, and could say watched 
no more. Marié-Aimée’s aunt sobbed — his enemy p 
silently. Captain Martel turned eagerly with im- ef 
towards the girl. movable 4 + *y 3 
‘There i ] * he features. He pes ¥ 
Phere is not a moment to lose,” h¢ eatures. H¢ Be et Be i & 
said. “If Maboulet arrests you, you are knew his own at f » wa ce, 
» . ° * ivi f . 4 
lost and I can do nothing for you. But popularity in e . oe 4 
it is now In m\ power to save you if you the district & j ie 
will swear by the faith you hold dear, y 2 t 


to contradict nothing that I may say.’ 
Marie-Aimcée, — disiraught 


by her aunt's vehement 
entreaties, and by the 
pressing peril, found 


herself helplessly swearing 


by the faith she cherished 


to do as Martel wished. 
Searcely had she done so 
when the steps of the en- 
emy were heard resound- 
ing in the corridor. Mar- 


tel quickly withdrew into 
the embrasure of a window ; 
in another moment the Citizen 
Representative of the People Ma- 
boulet and his following had entered 
the room. 

Before he could speak, Marie-Aimée 
addressed him sternly. 

“By what right,” she demanded, “do 
you presume to force yourself into our 
presence ?” 

Maboulet grinned malignly at her. 

“By the right,” he replied, the 
People’s Representative to make sure all 


“of 
persons suspected of treason to the Re 
public Ng 

At moment, Captain Martel 
emerged from the shadow of the window. 

“Citizen Representative,” he 
calmly, “the Citizeness cannot possibly 
« suspected. I answer for her patriot- 


this 


said 


ism. 
Representative Maboulet flung round 
him wolfishly. 

“Why do you take upon yourself to 
answer for them, Citizen Captain?” 
“Because,” answered Martel 
posedly, laying his hand upon the arm 


on 


om- 


of Marie-Aimcée. “the Citizeness is mv 
wife.” 

Marie-Aimée’s cheeks flushed: — she 
made as if to speak. and recalling her 


of Chanterre ; 
and with au- 
thority in Paris, 
he knew that 
even a man 
like Maboulet 
would not 


venture to protest against a Repub- 
lican marriage, such as the moment 


adored. ‘The trick might be discovered 


later, but for 
thing. 

( hecked. 
Marie-Aimée. 


“T congratulate you, Citizeness,” 
“on being able to prove your 


said sourly, 


the 


Maboulet 
He made an ungainly bow to 


present, 
gained where to gain time was every- 


saw 


that 


time 


he 







Was 


Was 


he 

















She 


found her voice with a fierce effort, and cried out: 
I am not married to this man.” 


A wild revulsion of feeling conquered the girl. 


“It is not true. 
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patriotism so satisfactorily ; and I con- 
eratulate you”’—here he faced the soldier 
with a bitter smile—“on having won so 
fair a reward for your services to the 
Republic.” 


When the baffled civilian quitted the 


room, followed by his uneasy satellites, 
Marie-Aimce turned fiercely on Henri 
Martel. 

“How did you dare.” she cried. ‘“‘to 
lie this lie?” 

“It was the only way.” Martel an- 
swered earnestly, “to insure vour safety. 
We have gained time. Once you are in 


security, you can forget that this false- 
hood was ever told.” 

The melancholy in his voice, the dig- 
nity of his carriage. touched Marie- 
Aimée in spite of herself. It was with a 
friendlier and a gentler humor, 
therefore, that she listened to the plans 
he proposed for placing her and her aunt 
in safety. The conference inter- 
rupted by Germaine. 

“They are coming. Mademoiselle.” 
she gasped. “The people from the vil- 
lave. 

The girl rushed to the window and 
saw a throng of villagers marching up 
the avenue with flags and music as Ger- 
maine had said. and with old Marte! in 
midst. His hand everyone 
wringing, his back everyone was clap- 


face 


Was 


= 
the 


Was 


ing. A moment later the room = was 
flooded with an excited crowd. 
“What is all this?” asked the young 


soldier as his father rushed forward and 
caught him tremulously by the hand. 

“Ts it true?” the old man asked, anger 
and wonder mingled in his tone, “what 
the Citizen Representative tells us, that 
yvou"— his voice dropped almost to an 
awe-struck whisper—‘are indeed mar- 
ried to Mademoiselle?” 

“It is. true.” 

Then the mayor of the village, who 
seemed to be all tricolor scarf, stepped 
forward and spoke pompously. 

“Citizeness Martel, our good people 
of Chanterre. having learned from the 
Citizen Representative of the happy 
union of a daughter of the old order 
with the son of the new, have come in 
their thousands’’—there were perhaps 
sixty of them all told—‘to conduct you 
to the roof that should more suitably 
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shelter a republican couple. 
a father’s house.” 

The villagers cheered madly. Under 
cover of their clamor, the soldier step] 
to the side of Marie-Aimée. 

“For God’s sake.” he entreate 
tend to consent. You need no 








from me that compli vill 
nothing—to you.” 

He held out his hand. Marie-.Ain 
took it like a woman in a dream. “Lead 
the way. dear friends.” said Henri with 
a desperate assumption of gaiety. 

OON the cortege reached the village 


street and halted before the humble 
dwelling of old Martel. Maboulet 
standing hard by, with his friends about 
him, watching the procession with a de- 
risive smile. Old Martel, bewildered and 
protesting, was pushed by friendly hands 
into the open door that he might bless 
with uplifted palms the coming of the 
newly-wedded pair. 

A wild revulsion of feeling conquered 
the girl. She could not go on with the 
cheat. It was treason to her order, to her 
king, to her God. She found her voice 
with a fierce effort and cried out: 

“It is not true. I am not married to 
this man. How could it be true? I would 
sooner die than marry him.” 

First a great silence. Then a great 
anger from the crowd. Then a harsh 
sigh from Henri. Then a great roar of 
voice of Maboulet: 

“Have you gone 
Citizeness Martel?” 

“No,” answered Marie-Aimée firmly, 
confirmed in her resolution by hearing 
herself so hatefully addressed. “1 
mad for a moment but now I am sane 
again. I am not married to this man.” 

“The citizeness,” suggested Maboulet ] 
with a hideous grin, “means no doubt to 
tell us that her affection for our young 
hero has not yet been consecrated by 
any ceremonial. We children of the Rev- 
olution are not squeamish over such 
trifles.”’ 

“T hate this man,” Marie-Aimée_re- 
torted hysterically. “I have always hated 


Was 


mad of a sudden, 


Was 





him. I shall always hate him.” 
Maboulet turned his cruel gaze on 
Henri. 
“Citizen Captain,” he said, “there 
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seems to be some misunderstanding. You 
told me that you were married to this 


woman. You hear her denial. Is she 
speaking the truth?” 
“She is speaking the truth.” said 


Henri, and said no more. Maboulet’s 
face flushed with pleasure. 

“Why did you lie, Citizen Captain?” 
he sneered, 

“I lied to 
answered tranquilly. 

“Tt is all very romantic.” 
commented, “but it is far from 
good civism. Mademoiselle.’—he em 
phasized the word,—‘‘vou are under ar- 
rest. You also, Citizen Captain.” 

A Representative of the People had 
sovereign powers which commanded the 
aid of all the armed force available. No 
one was bold enough to protest against 
this edict. That night Marie-Aimée and 
Henri Martel passed in confinement in 
the little Town Hall of the place. 


save her life”’ Henri 
Maboulet 


being 


USTICE, as interpreted and admin 

istered by Representatives of the 
People like Mahboulet. moved with mo- 
notonous swiftness.  Marie-.\imeée and 
Henri Martel brought to. trial. 
formally questioned and in a few minutes 
condemned to death the morning, 
by guillotine. which the Representative 


were 
nent 
of the People carried with him and set 
up in the market place of the towns he 
visited. ‘That night all the condemned 
prisoners—there were many of them— 
were permitted to mingle for the last 
time in the courtyard of the Town Hall. 
Martel came to Marie-Aimée where shi 
stood apart. ‘Vhis was their first mect 
ing since their arrest. 

“Forgive me.” he said simply. She 
looked at him with something like pity ; 
he seemed so young and fresh and gal- 
lant. 

“T suppose.” she said slowly. “that 1 
ought to ask you to me. for 
you tried to save me 
stroyed you.” 

“IT do not call it destruction.” he re- 
sponded gaily. “I think I have the best 
fortune in the world. All my life I 
have loved you. Once for a moment you 
stood by my side as my wife. IT shall 
end by your side. How could I end bet- 
ter?” 


forgive 


and I have de- 
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The tragedy of their fate made her 
forget that he was a peasant and she a 
great lady. He and she were just young 
man and young woman. 

“Is that true?” she questioned softly. 
“Have you always—?” 

“Always.” he answered cheerfully. “A 
boy, I loved vou, a girl; a lad, 1 loved 
you, a lass; aman. I loved you, love you, 
a woman. I would not change my fate 
for an eternity without you.” 

Marie-Aimée hardly knew what she 
did. but she put out her hand and caught 
at his and held it. She hardly knew 
what she said as she spoke: 

“T believe in heart that I must 
have always loved vou. T am very sure 


my 


} 


that I love you now.” 
“Then I am the happiest man in the 
world.” cried Henri as he caught her 


in his arms. 


morning the condemned 
the tumbrils that 


Hk next 


mounted were to 


take them to the guillotine. Martel and 
Marie-Aimée stood hand in hand in the 
same cart. Maboulet rode at the head of 


the train. but the lovers paid no heed to 
him. As they started. Marie \imée caught 
sight of a 


man in a peasant’s dress who 
was keeping close to the tumbril in which 
she and Henri rode. For a moment she 
thought looking into the face 
of her brother. ‘Vhen the man turned 
away. and she noted that he was wearing 

red flower stuck behind his ear. Look- 
ing after him she noted that many in the 
crowd carried red flowers behind an ear. 
7 turned 


she was 








She thought no mere of it as she 


to look into her lover’s face. 
It the beginning ef this narrative. 
tivo spectators were mentioned, a 
and a woman. Now the woman anxious! 
clutched her companion’s hand. 
“Oh. Jim,” she said tearfully, do you 
think they really are going to be guillo- 


Wan 


bined 2” 

The man patted his companion’s hand 
reassuringly. 

“Never fret yourself. darling.” he said. 
‘This is only the first half of the film. 
And anyway, did yout hear of a 
movie-story in which the here and hero- 
ine were killed ’” 


Then once more the lights went down. 
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" 
Th S gid sev Burk feminine David Harum, and her story | 
ec tory: ;. written by the r of the man who ortyinated the — | 
cable ain dan USING David 
When Donald Maxwell, a young minister from the city, comes to the | 
ittle town of Durford, Icpsey takes him under her wing. She teaches hin | 
| Mow »> 4) ili 1 Jersey COM. Warns his to he on his gi rd with the despo « 
| and we thy Senior Warden, and s hin a comprehensive review of | 
Virginia Bascom, the Senior Warden's daughter, who leads “society” and | 
has been trying for years to marry one of the succeeding ministers. Virginia | 
tries smiles and “good” works on Maxwell till the parish is all agog. 
One of Virginia’s experiments to gain favor is the opening of a babies | 
| day nursery for the babies of wor 1 women. The experiment teriminates | 
| chen the babies all break out with measles and their irate mothers hurry — | 
| them away. | 
| But Virginia hopes on, and when Maxwell brings his bride to the lit | 
parish house, Virginia ignores her, and plans trouble. Hepsey has beautified 
the parish house after her own maxim—'It’s easy enough to get along with | 
| out most of the necessities, but one must have some of the liexuries.” | 
Soon Virginia's bomb falls. ler father serves notice on Maxwell to va 
cate the parish house, and holds up inuch of his salary. Hepsey learns of it 
md tells Maxwell she'll take her knitting to Bascomb’s office and “sit 
awhile.” 
But Marvell begs her first to try to deal with Bascomb, 
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A NOVEL OF A DAVID HARUM IN PETTICOATS 


By Frank N. Westcott 
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CHAPTER XV 
THe New Recror\y 


JHEN Betty returned, and Don- 
ald told her the happenings 
of the morning, the clouds dis- 


W 


— / persed somewhat, and before 

long the dictum that “there is humor 

in all things’—even in ejection from 

house and home—seemed proven true. 
I 

After lunch they sat in Donald’s den. 

and were laughingly suggesting every 


kind of habitat, possible and impossible, 
from purchasing and fitting up the ice- 
man’s covered wagon and perambulating 
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round the town, to taking a store and 
creasing their income by purveying Bet 
ty’s tempting preserves and confections 

Their consultation was interrupted 
the arrival of Nickey, armed with a Boy 
“Manual.” 

“Gee! Mr. Maxwell: Uncle Jonat! 
Jackson’s all right; Dll never do 
other thing to guy him. He’s loaned us 
his tent for our Boy Scouts’ 
I’ve been studyin’ out how to pitch 
proper, so I can show the kids the ropes ; 
but 

“Donald!” cried Betty. “The 
thing—let’s camp out on the church lot.” 

“By Jinks!” exclaimed Maxwell 


Scouts’ 
ill 
an 
corpse, and 
it 


very 


Wn- 
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clerically. “We'll have that tent up this 
very afternoon—if Nickey will lend it 


to us, second hand, and get his men 
together.” 
Nickey flushed with delight. “You 


betcher life I will,” he shouted excitedly. 
“Ts it for a revival stunt? You aint goin’ 
to live there, are you?” 

“That’s just what we are going to do, 
if Jonathan and you'll lend us the tent 
for a few months. Let’s consult Mrs. 
Burke. Come along, both of you.” 

And off they hurried, like three chil- 
dren bent on a new game. It was soon 
arranged, and Hepsey rose to the occa- 
sion with her usual vim. To ler and 
Nickey the transportation of the tent 
was consigned, while Maxwell went off 
to purchase the necessary boarding for a 
floor, and Mrs. Betty returned to the 
rectory to pack up their belongings. 

An hour or so later, when Maxwell 
arrived at the church, clad in overalls 
and riding on a wagon of planks, he 
found Mrs. Burke and Nickey with a 
contingent of stalwarts awaiting him. 
There was a heap of canvas and some 
coils of rope lying on the ground near 
by. Hepsey greeted him with a smile 
from under the shade of her sun-bonnet. 

“You seem ready for business, even if 
you don’t look a little bie like the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in that rig.” 
remarked. “I’m afraid there’ll be an 
awful scandal in the parish if you go 
wanderin’ around dressed like a carpen- 
ter; but it can’t be helped; and if the 
Bishop excommunicates you, I'll give 
you a job on the farm.” 

“T don’t mind about the looks of it: 
but I suppose the vestry will have some- 
thing to say about our camping on 
church property.” 

“That needn’t worry you. Maybe it'll 
bring ’em to their senses, and they'll be 
ashamed when they see their parson 
driven out of his house and havin’ to 
live in a tent.” 

The planking was soon laid, and the 
erection of the tent was left to Nickey’s 
captaining —all hands assisting. With 
his manual in one hand he laid it out, 
rope by rope. poles in position, and each 
helper at his place. Then at a word, up 
it soared, with a “bravo” from the 
puzzle@ onlookers. 


she 
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The tent was divided off into three 
convenient rooms, for sleeping, eating 
and cooking — and Hepsey, with three 
scouts, having driven across to the old 
rectory while the finishing touches were 
being put to the and_ her 
military escort soon returned with Mrs. 
Betty, and a load of furniture and other 
belongings. “Why, this is perfect!” cried 
Betty. “The only thing lacking to com- 
plete the illusion is a trout brook in the 
front yard, and the smell of pines and 
the damp mossy earth of the forests. 
We'll wear our old clothes, and have a 
bon-fire at night, and roast potatoes and 
corn in the hot coals, and have the most 
beautiful time imaginable.” 

Just before the various helpers left at 
six o'clock, smoke began to issue from 
the little stove pipe sticking out through 
the canvas of the rear tent, and Mrs. 
Betty, with her sleeves rolled up to her 
elbows and her cooking apron on, came 
out to watch it with all the pride of a 
good housekeeper. 


new, she 


Y noon of the following day every- 

body in town knew that the Mavy- 
wells had been dispossessed, and were 
camping on the church lot; and before 
night most of the women and a few of 
the men had called to satisfy their curi- 
osity, and to express their sympathy with 
the rector and his wife, who, however, 
seemed to be quite comfortable and 
happy in their new quarters. On the 
other hand, some of the vestry hinted 
strongly that tents could not be put up 
on church property without their formal 
permission, and a few of the more pious 
suggested that is was little short of sac- 
rilege thus to violate the sanctity of a 
consecrated place. Nickey had painted a 
large sign with the word Rercrory on 
it, in truly rustic lettering, and had hung 
it at the entrance of the tent. The Editor 
of the Durford Daily Bugle appeared 
with the village photographer, and after 
an interview with Maxwell requested 
him and his wife to pose for a picture in 
front of the tent. This they declined with 
thanks ; but a half-column article giving 
a sensational account of the affair ap- 
peared in the next issue of the paper, 
headed by a half-tone picture of the 
tents and the church. Public sentiment 
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Bascom colored hotly, and sputtered: 


are honest men, supporting their families in a perfectly legitimate way, 





clothes, drawing stone with a lot of ruffians.” Maxwell colored as hotly, and replied: “They are not ruffians, sir; they 
giving their labor and” —significantly—“‘receiving their pay for it.” 
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ran strongly against Bascom, to whom 
rumor quickly awarded the onus of 
incident. In reply to offers of hospitality, 
Maxwell and Mrs. Betty insisted that 
they were very comfortable for the time 


Ne 


being, and were not going to move or 
make any plans for the immediate future. 

he morning of the fourth day, Maxweil 
announced to Mrs. Betty that he had a 
strong presentiment that Bascom would 
make another move in 
and he was not surprised when he saw 
Nelson approaching. 

“Thank goodness we are in the open 
air, this time.” Maywell 
Betty as he caught sight of the visitor. 
“Pll talk to him outside—and_ perhaps 
you'd better shut the door and keep out 
the language. | may have to express my- 
self more forcibly than politely.” 


N MELSON began: 
<7 


am sorry to have to intrude up 
on you again, Mr. Maxwell, but I must 
inform you that vou will have to vacate 
that tent and find lodgings elsewhere.” 

“Why. pray? This tent is my property 
for as long as I require it.” 

“Ah! But vou see they have been put 
up on the land that belongs to the 
church, and you have no title to use the 
land, you know, for private purposes.” 

“Pardon me.” Maxwell replied, “but 
the legal title to all church prop- 
1 


soon the game, 


‘ 
remarked to 


while 
erty is held by the wardens and vestry 
collectively, the freehold of the 
church building and grounds is held by 
the rector for the purpose of the exer- 
of his office as rector. No church 
property is injured by these tents. This 
lot was originally purchased for a rec- 
tory. To all intents and purposes (ex- 
cuse me: I am not punning) this tent 
fro tem. The 
rectory was offered me as part of the 
original agreement when I accepted the 
call to come to this parish.” 

“Hm! You speak quite as if vou be- 
longed to the legal profession yourself, 
Mr. Maxwell. However. I am afraid tha 
you will have to get off the lot just the 
same. You must remember that I am 
simply carrying out Mr. Bascom’s in- 
structions.” | : 

“Very well; please give my compli- 
ments to Mr. Bascom and tell him that 


use 


CiSt 


is the rectory use of a 
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he is welcome to come here and put me 
out as soon as he thinks best. Moreover, 
you might remind him that he is not an 
autocrat, and that he cannot take any 
legal action in the matter without a 
formal meeting of the vestry, which I 
will call and at which I will preside. He 
can appeal to the Bishop if he sees fit.” 

“Then I understand that you propose 
to stay where you are. in defiance of Mr. 
Bascom’s orders ?” , 

“T most certainly do.” 

“Well, I should be very sorry to see 
vou forcibly ejected.” 

“Don't waste any sympathy on me, 
sir. If Mr. Bascom attempts to molest 
me. I shall take the matter to the courts 
and sue him for damages.” 

“Your language is somewhat forcible, 
considering that you are supposed to be 
his pastor and spiritual advisor.” 

“Very well: tell Mr. Bascom that as 
his spirituai advisor I strongly suggest 
that his spiritual condition will not be 
much improved by attempting to molest 
us here.” 

“But to be perfectly frank with you. 
Mr. Maxwell. he can force you to leave. 
by stopping the payment of your salary. 
even if he does not eject you by force.” 

“T rather think not. Until he can bring 
specific charges against me. he is liable 
for the fulfillment of our original con- 
tract. in his writing. Moreover, I may 
have more friends in the parish than he 
imagines.” 

Nelson visibly 
rector’s firm hold on the situation. 

“But.” he stuttered. “Mr. Bascom is 
the richest man in the parish. and his 
influence is You will find that 
everyone defers to his judgment as a 
matter of course.” 

“All right; then let me add, for your 
own information, that I can earn my liv- 
ing honestly in this town and take care 
of myself without Mr. Bascom’s assist- 
ance, if necessary; and do my parish 
work at the same time. I have two mus- 
cular arms, and if it comes down to 
earning a livelihood, independent of 
my salary. I can work on the state road 
hauling stone. Williamson told me ves- 
terday he was looking for men.” 

“T can scarcely think that the par- 
ishioners would hold with their rector 


Was disturbed by the 


strong. 

















HEPSEY 
common laborer. Mr. 
Nelson. 

in the right 


work 


like a 


working 
Maxwell.”” admonished 


“We are all ‘common.’ 
sense, Mr. Nelson. My view is that 
of any kind is always honorable when 
necessary, except in the eves of the ig 
norant. If Mr. mortified t 
have me earn my living by manual labor. 
when he is not ashamed to repudiate a 


contract, and try to force me out of the 


Bascom is 


parish by a process of slow starvation. 
his sense of fitness equals his standard ot 
honor.” 

“Well, I am sure 
what I can do.” 

“Do you want me to tell you?” 

“If it will relieve your feelings.” Nel- 
son drawled insolently. 

“Then get out of this place and stay 
out. If you return again for any purpose 
whatever I am afraid it is I who will 
have to eject you. We will not argue the 


know 


that I do not 


matter again.” 

“Well, I regret this unfortunate en- 
counter, and to have been forced to listen 
to the unguarded vituperation of my 
rector.” With which retort he departed. 

Soon after Nelson had left, Mrs. 
Burke called in. and Betty gave her a 
highly amusing and somewhat colored 
version of the interview. 

“You know, I think 
logical seminaries don't 
parsons all they ought to. 
she concluded. 

“T quite agree with you. Betty dear; 
and I thank my stars for 
athletics,” laughed Maxwell. squaring 
up to the tent-pole. 

“What did I tell you.” 
Hepsey, ‘when you had all those books 
up in your room at my place. It’s just 
as important for a country parson to 
know how to make a wiped-joint or run 
a chicken farm or pull teeth, as it is to 
study church history and theology. A 
parson’s got to live somehow, and a 
trade school ought to be attached to 
every seminary, according to my way of 
thinking! St. Paul made tents, and 
wasn’t a bit ashamed of it. Well I’m 
mighty glad that Bascom has got come 
up with for once. Don’t you give in. and 
it will be my turn to make the next 
move, if this don’t bring him to his 
senses, You just wait and see.” 


that our theo- 


teach budding 
by any means.” 


college 


reminded 
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COULEUR DE ROSE 
ad been so busy with help- 
. Maxwells that for 
time no opportunity had occurred for 
Jonathan to press his ardent suit. Since 
is first attempt and its abrupt termina- 
tion, he had been somewhat bewildered ; 
he had failed to decide whether he was 
an engaged man open to congratulations, 
or a rejected suitor to be condoled with. 
He tried to recall exactly what she had 
As near as he could recollect, it 
“Pll think it over, and perhaps 
some day—” Then he had committed 
the indiscretion of grasping her hand, 
causing her to drop her stitches before 
she had ended what she was going to say 
The matter more difficult from 
the very fact that they had been on such 
intimate terms for such a long time. and 
she had never hitherto given him any 
reason to think that she cared for him 
other than as a good neighbor and a 
friend. Ever since the death of his wife. 
she seemed to feel that he had been left 
an orphan in a cold and unsympathetic 
world, and that it was her duty to look 
after him much as she would a child. 
She was in the habit of walking over 
whenever she pleased and giving direc- 
tions to Mary McGuire in regard to 
matters which she thought needed atten- 
tion in his house. And all this had been 
done in the most open and matter-of- 
fact way, so that the most accomplished 
gossip in Durford never accused her of 
making matrimonial advances to the 
lonesome widower. Even Jonathan him 
self had been clever enough to sce that 
she regarded him much as she would an 
overgrown boy, and had always accepted 
her many attentions without misinter- 
preting them. She was a born manager. 
and she managed him; that was. all. 
Nothing could be more unsentimental 
than the way in which she would make 
him take off his coat during a friendly 
call, and let her sponge and press it for 
him; or the imperative fashion in which 
she sent him to the barber’s to have his 
beard trimmed. How could a man make 
love to a woman after she had acted like 
this ? 


BE PSEY h 
lh 


ing the some 


} 
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said. 
Was : 


Was 
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reminded himself that if he 


But he 
was ever to win her he must begin to 


carry out the advice outlined by Mrs. 
Betty : and so the apparently unsuspect- 
ing Hepsey would find on her side porch 
in the morning some specially fine cern 
which had been placed there after dark 
without the name of the donor. Once a 
fine melon was accompanied by a bottle 
of perfumery: and again a basket of 
peaches had secreted in its center a 
package of toilet soap 
to kill the grass,” as Hepsey remarked as 
she sniffed at it. Finally matters reached 


enough 


“strong 


a climax when a bushel of potatees ar 
rived on the scene in the early 

and with it a canary bird in a tin 
When Hepsey saw Jonathan later. she 
remarked casually that she 


she'd keep the potatoes : 


a iw. 


eage. 


‘“onessed 


but she didn't 


necd a canary bird any more than a 
turtle needs a tooth-pick : and he had 
better take it away and get his money 
back.” 


However, Jonathan never allowed her 
occasional rebuffs to discourage him or 
stop his attentions. He kept a close watch 
on all Hepsev’s domestic interests. and 


if there were any small repairs to be 

Thunder Cliff. a the 
be mended. or the bricks on the 
top of the chimney to be relaid, or the 
conductor pipe to be readjusted, Jona 
than was on the spot. Then Jonathan 
would re return a_laver 
with chopped walnuts in the filling. and 
would accept it in the sam 
fact way in which Hepsey permitted his 


made at hole in 


roof to 
ceive in cake 
mMatter-ol 


services as general caretaker. 


Phis yvive-and-take business went on 
for some time. At last it occurred to him 
that Mrs. Burke’s front porch ought to 
be painted. and he conceived the notion 
of doing the work without her knowl- 


edge, as a pleasant surprise to her. He 
waited a long time 
she should be going over to shop at 
Martin’s Junction, — when Nickey usu- 
ally managed to be taken along.—sd that 
he could do the work unobserved. Mean- 
collected from the hardware 


for some day when 


time, he 


store various cards with samples of dif- 
ferent colors on them. 
combine and re-combine at his leisure. in 
to decide just what colors 
He finally de ided 


These he would 


effort 
harmonize. 


the 
would 
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that a rather dark blue for the body 
work would go quite well, with a bright 
magenta for the trimmings, and laid 
in a stock of paint and brushes, and 
possessed his soul in patience. 

So one afternoon, arriving home bur 
dened with the spoils of Martin’s Junc- 
tion. great Mrs. Burke’s 
ment and wrath when she discovered the 
dark blue and 


Was astonish- 
perch resplendent in 
mMaxyenta. 

“Sakes alive! Have I got to live in- 
side of that.” she snorted. “Why, it’s the 
worst lookin’ thing T ever saw. If I don’t 
settle Aim.” added, ‘—paintin’ my 
and me 


she 


porch as if it belonged to him- 
as well.” she added ambiguously. And, 
catching up her sunbonnet, she hastened 


over to her neighbor’s and inquired for 
Jonathan, 
Junction to see his brother, Mrs. Burke 
He said he'd stay over night, and I 
necdn’t come in again till to-morrow 
dinner-time,” Mary McGuire replied. 

Hepsey hastened home. and gathering 
all the rags she could find, she summoned 
Nickey and Mullen, one of the men from 
the farm. and they worked with turpen- 
tine for nearly two hours, cleaning off 
the fresh paint from the porch. Then she 
sent Nickey down to the hardware store 
for some light grav paint and some vivid 
scarlet paint. and a bit of dryer. It did 
not take very long to repaint her porch 
“vray—every trace of the blue and the 
magenta having been removed by the 
Vigorous efforts of the three. 

When it was finished, she opened the 
can of searlet. and pouring in a large 
quantity of drver she sent Nickey over 
to see if Mary McGuire had gone home. 
All three set to work that 
to paint the porch in front of Jonathan's 
house. At first Mullen protested anx 
jously that it was none of his business 


“Sure, he’s gone to Martin’s 


evening 





to be painting another man’s porch, but 
Mrs. Burke gave him a look which 
hanged his convictions; so he and 
Nickey proceeded gleefully to fulfill 


their appointed task, while she got sup 
per. 

When the work was quite finished. 
Hepsey went over to inspect it, and re 
marked thoughtfully to herself: “I 
should think that a half pint of dryer 
might be able to get in considerabie 
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before to-morrow noon. I hope 


work 
Jonathan’ll like scarlet.” 


AS it happened, Jonathan returned 

late that night to Durford—quite 
too late to see the transformation of his 
own front porch, and since he entered 
by the side door as usual, he did not 
even smell the new paint. The next 
morning he sauntered over to ‘Thunder 
Cliff. all agog for his reward, and Mrs. 
Burke greeted him at her door, 
smiling sweetly. 

“Good mornin’, Jonathan. It 
awful good of you to paint my front 
porch. It Aas needed paintin’ for some 
time now, but I never 
around to it.” 

“Don’t mention it, Hepsey,”” Jonathan 
replied affably. “Don’t = mention _ it. 
You’re always doin’ somethin’ for me, 
and it’s a pity if I can’t do a little thing 
like that for you once in a while.” 

Hepsey had strolled round to the 
front. as if to admire his work, Jonathan 
following. Suddenly he came to a halt ; 
his jaw dropped, and he stared as if he 
had gone out of his senses. 

“Such a lovely color; gray just suits 
the house, you know.” Mrs. Burke ob- 
served. “You certainly ought to have 
been an artist, Jonathan. Any man with 
such an eve for color ought not to be 
wastin’ his time on a farm.” 

Jonathan still gazed at the porch in 
amazement, blinked hard, wiped his eves 
and his glasses with his handkerchief, 
and looked again. 

“What's the matter with you? Have 
you a headache?” Hepsey inquired so 
licitously, 

“No, I haven’t got no headache; but 
when I left that porch yesterday noon 
it was blue, and now I’m blamed if it 
don't seem gray. Does it look gray-like 
to you, Hepsey ?” 

“Why certainly! What's that you say ? 
Do you say you painted it blue? That 
certainly’s mighty queer. But then you 
know some kinds of paint fade—some 
kinds do!’ She nodded, looking sus 
piciously at the work. 

“Fade!” Jonathan sneered. ‘Paints 
don’t fade by moonlight in one night. 
That isn’t no faded blue. It’s just plain 
gray. I must be goin’ color blind.” 


side 


Was 


seemed to get 
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“It looks gray to me, and I’m glad it 
don’t you worry about it, 
Blue would be = somethin’ 


gray, so 


ad 


Jonathan. 


is 


awful on the front of a white house, 
vou know.” 
“Well.” continued the bewildered 


junior warden, “I’m blessed if this isn’t 
the queerest thing I ever see in all my 
born days. If I catch the fellow that 
sold me that paint, I'll] make it lively 
for him or my name isn’t Jackson.” 

“Oh, L wouldn’t do anything like 
that! What difference does it make, so 
long as I like the color myself; it’s my 
house. I should have been very much 
put out if you'd painted it blue; yes, I 
should.” 

“But I don’t like to be cheated down 
at the store; and I wont, by gum! They 
said it was best quality paint.” 

Hepsey turned away choking with 
laughter, and retreated to her kitchen. 

Jonathan started back towards his 
house to get his hat and coat, and then 
for the first time he caught sight of his 
porch, done in flaming scarlet, 
which fairly seemed to radiate heat in 
the brilliant sunlight. He stood motion 
less for nearly a minute. paralyzed. Then 
the color began to rise in his neck and 
face as he muttered under his breath: 

“Hm! [’m on to the whole business 
now, | ought to have known that Hepsey 
would get the best of me. I guess I wont 
co down to Crosscut’s after all.”’ 

Then he walked up to the porch and 
touched the scarlet paint with his finger 
and remarked: 

“Set harder than a rock, by gum! Sh 
must have used a whole iot of dryer. U1 


this. See if I 


own 


eet even with her for 


don't.” 

In the afternoon Jonathan brough 
over some fine apples and presented them 
to Hepsey. who was knitting on her side 
porch. She thanked him for the gift. 
and the conversation drifted from 
thing to another while she waited for the 
expected outburst of reproach which she 
knew later. But 
curiously enough, Jonathan was more 
cheery and cordial than usual, and made 
no allusion whatever to the scarlet porch, 
was conspicuously visible from 


one 


would come sooner or 


which 
where they sat. Again and again Hepsey 
led the conversation around to the point 
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where it seemed as if he must break 
covert, but he remained oblivious, and 
changed the subject readily. Not a word 
on the subject passed his lips that after- 
noon. 

Then, from day to day the 
called and inquired of her if Jackson 


Was the 


neighbors 
had gone off his head. or 
matter. His flaming porch 

Durford’s sense of decent ¥. 

at her wits end to answer, 
actually lying or compromising 
self; so the only thing she said was that 
she had noticed that he had been acting 
a bit peculiar lately, now they mentioned 
it. As time went on, the scarlet porch 
became the talk of the town. It was duly 
the sewing society, and. thi 


what 
outrage cl 
She Was 
without 


her 


discussed at 
reading club, and the 
was practically unanimous that Jackson 
must be suffering from incipient catar- 
act or senile dementia, and 
guardian. Even Mary MeGuire remarked 
to Mrs. 
there front 


general sentiment 


needed a 
Burke that she was afraid “that 
would the 
house on fire, if it wasn’t put out before.” 
Everybody agreed that if his wife had 
the thing could have hap 


porch sure sct 


lived, 
pened. 


never 


about 


and 


vent 


KAN TIME, Jonathan 
his daily business, serene 
happy. apparently oblivious of the fact 
that there was anything unusual in the 
decoration of his house. When his friends 
began to chaff him about the porch he 
seemed surprised. and guessed it was his 
to paint his house any color he 


M4 29 
privilege 


had a mind to. and there was no law 
av’in’ it. 
Occasionally people who were driving 


by stopped to contemplate the porch ; 
and the Durford Daily Bugl 
long facetious paragraph to the matter. 
All of which Mrs. Burke knew very well. 


and it was having its effect on her nerves. 


devoted a 


The porch was the most conspicuous ob- 
ject in view from Hepsey’s sitting-room 
windows, and every time she entered the 
room found herself looking at the 
flaming terror with increasing exaspera- 
tion. Verily, if Jonathan wanted revenge 
he was getting far more than he knew: 
the biter was badly bit. The matter 


she 


came to a crisis one day, when Jonathan 
concluded a discussion with Mrs. 


Burke 
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about the pasture fence. She burst out 
abruptly : 

“Say, Jonathan Jackson, why in the 
name of conscience don’t you paint your 
porch a Christian color? It’s simply 
awful, and I’m not goin’ to sit in my 
house and have to look at it all winter.” 

Jonathan did not seem greatly stirred, 
and replied in an absent-minded way: 

“Why don’t vou move your. sittin’ 
room over to the other side of the house, 
Hepsey? Then you wouldn't have to see 
it. Don't you like scarlet ?” 

“No, I don’t like it. and if you don't 
paint it out, I will.” 

“Don't do nothin’ rash, Hepsey. You 
know sometimes colors fade in the moon- 
light Maybe that 
scarlet porch] turn to a light gray if 
vou let it alone.” 

Mrs. Burke could stand it no longer: 
so, laying down her work she exploded 
her pent-up wrath: 

“Jonathan Jackson. if that paint isn’t 
I'll 


—some colors, that is. 


fone before to-morrow, come over 
and paint it myself.” 

“Oh. that isn’t necessary. Hepsey. And 
it might set people talkin’. But if 


wont move vour sittin’-reom to the other 


you 


side of your own house, why don’t you 
move it over to my house? You wouldn't 
sce so much of the red paint then.” 

Hepsey snorted and spluttered in baf 
fled rage. 

“Now. Hepsey.” 
than. “if that don’t suit you, [1] 
Ill] do: Vl paint it over 


condition 


now, soothed Jon: 
what 
on one 
‘And what’s that. 
“That marry 
Jonathan hungrily. 
Instead of resenting such bold tactics 
part of suitor, Mrs. Burke 
gazed at him a long time with a rather 


know ?” 


I'd like to 


vou ll me.” snapped 


on th her 
discouraged look on her face. 

“Tand exclaimed at 
with assumed weariness and a whimsical 
smile. “I didn’t know 
this: but I guess Ill have to marry you 
to keep vou from makin’ another kind 
of fool of 
helpless mortals, and vou certainly do 
need a guardian.” She shook her 
at him despondently. 

Jonathan advanced towards her de 
liberately, and clinched the matter: 


sakes!’ she last 


I'd ever come to 


vourself : widowers are such 


head 
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“Well. Hepsey, seein’ that we’re en- 
gaged—” 

“Engaged? What do you mean? Get 
away, you—” She rose from her chair 
in a hurry. 

“Now Hepsey, a bargain’s a bargain: 
you just said you’d have to marry me. 
and I guess the sooner you do it and 
have it over with, the better. So, seein’ 
that we are engaged to be married. as I 
was about to remark when you _ inter- 
rupted me...... ” Relentlessly he ap- 
proached her once more. She retreated a 
step or two. 

“Well! Sakes alive, Jonathan! What- 
ever’s come over you to make you so 
masterful. Well, yes then—I suppose a 
bargain’s a bargain, all right. But before 
your side of it’s paid up you’ve got to go 
right over and paint that porch of yours 
a respectable color.” 

So. for once, Hepsey’s strategy had 
been manipulated to her own defeat: 
Jonathan went off to town with flying 
colors, and bought himself a can of pure 
white paint. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MtscuLar CHRISTIANITY 
|! was cleven o'clock at night. Mrs. 
Betty had retired, while her husband 
was still struggling to finish a sermon 
ou the importance of foreign missions. 
Ordinarily, the work would have been 
congenial and easy for him, because he 
was an enthusiast in the matter of mis- 


sionary work: but now for some reason 


his thoughts were confused ; his enthusi 
asm was lacking, and his pen dragged. 
He tried hard to pull himself together. 
but over and over again the question 
kept repeating itself in his tired brain: 
Why should the Church support foreign 
missions, while she lets her hard working 
clergy at home suffer and half starve in 
their old age, and even fails to give them 
decent support while they are working in 
their prime? Why should a doctor reach 
his highest professional value at seventy, 
and a parson be past the “dead-line” at 
forty-five? Here he was, subject to 
the caprice and ill-will of a sour and 
miserly senior warden, and a cowed and 
at least partially “bossed’”’ vestry—and 


Sol 


he, the rector, with no practical power 
of appeal for the enforcement of his 
contract. It was only thanks to 
Jonathan Jackson, the junior warden, 
that any revenue at all reached him: for 
Bascom had used every grain of influence 
he possessed to reduce or stop Maxwell's 
salary. Mrs. Betty. plucky and cheery 
though she was, already showed the re- 
sults of the weary struggle: it was not 
the work that took the color from her 
cheeks and the freshness from her face, 
but the worry incidental to causes which, 
in any other calling in life but his, would 
he removable. 

Already he had parted with a con- 
siderable number of his books to eke out, 
and meet the many calls upon him— 
urgent and insistent calls. It became 
abundantly clear, as his mind strayed 
from the manuscript before him = and 
turned to their immediate situation. that 
he was already forced to choose between 
two alternatives: either he must give up. 
and own himself and all the better in- 
fluences in the place beaten by Bascom 
and his satellites; or he must find some 
means of augmenting his means of liv- 
ing, without allowing his time and en- 
ergy to be monopolized to the neglect of 
essential parish and church duties. 

As he thought on these things, some- 
how his enthusiasm for foreign missions 
ebbed away. and left him desperately 
tired and worried. He made 
abortive attempts to put some fire into his 
missionary plea, but it was useless; and 


legal 


] 
I 


several 


he was about to give up when he heard 
Mrs. Betty’s gentle voice inquiring from 
the next room: 

“May I come in? Haven't vou finished 
that wretched old missionary sermon 
vet?” 
asleep?” 

“T have been anxious about you. You 
are worn out, and you need your rest. 
Now just let the heathen rage, and go 
to bed.” 

Maxwell made no reply, but picked 
at his manuscript aimlessly with his pen. 
Betty looked into his face, and then the 
whole stress of the situation pierced her ; 
and sitting down by his side she dropped 
her head on his shoulder and with one 
arm around his neck stroked his cheek 


dear; but why aren't you 
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with her fingers. For a few moments 
neither of them spoke; and then Max- 
well said quietly: 

“Betty, love, | am going to work.” 

“But Donny, you are one of the hard- 
est working men in this town. What do 
you mean ?” 

“Qh, I mean that I am going to find 
secular work, the work of a day laborer, 
if necessary. Matters have come to a 
crisis, and I simply cannot stand this 
sort of thing anv longer. If I were alone 
I might get along; but I have you, 
sweetheart, and—” 

Maxwell stopped suddenly, and the 
brave little woman at his side said: 

“Yes, | know all about it, Donald, 
and I think you are fully justified in 
doing anything you think best.” 

“And you wouldn’t feel ashamed of 
me if I handled a shovel or dug in the 
street ?” 

“ld be the proudest woman in the 
town, Donny ; you are just your fine dear 
self, whatever you do; and if you have 
the courage to put your pride in your 
pocket and work in overalls, that would 
make you all the finer to me. Manual 
work would relieve the tension of your 
nerves. You seem to be in fairly good 
physical condition. Don’t you worry one 
bit about me. I am going to wash some 
lace curtains for Mrs. Roscoe-] ones, and 
that will keep me out of mischief. Now, 
if you will allow me, I am going to tear 
up that sermon on foreign missions, and 
start a little home mission of my own 
by sending you to bed.” 


HE second morning after this ruth- 

less destruction of Maxwell’s  elo- 
quent plea for the mission at Bankolulu, 
Danny Dolan drove up to the tent- 
rectory at half past six, and Maxwell 
emerged and jumped up by Danny’s side, 
dressed in a rather soiled suit of overalls: 
Danny was a teamster, a good looking 
youth, and a devoted friend of Max- 
well’s since the parson had taken care 
of him and his family through an attack 
of malignant diphtheria. But while 


Danny was a most loyal friend, he was 
not of the emotional type, and so, when 
Maxwell had seated himself comfortably 
and had lighted his briar pipe, Danny 
started down the road at a vigorous pace, 
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grinning broadly at Maxwell's attire as 
he remarked : 

“So you're really goin’ to work like 
the rest of us, I reckon.” 

“Right vou are, Danny—four days a 
week, anyhow. Don’t I look like the real 
thing 2” 

“Sure you do; only you better not 
shave every day, and you'll have to get 
vour hands dirty before you can fool 
anybody, and maybe your face’ll give 
you away even then. Be you comfortable 
in them clothes ?” 

“Sure thing; I’m never so contented 
as I am in working clothes.” 

“That’s all right. You’re the 
But how about the proper old maids in 
the parish who ogle and dance around 
you; they wont cotton to your clothes 
a little bit. They'll think you’re de- 
gradin’ of yourself and disgracin’ of the 
parish. Here you be ridin’ on a 
wagon, and you don’t look a bit 
than me, if I do say it. 

“I’m afraid they'll have to survive the 
shock somehow or other; a man has to 
dress according to his work.” 

“Hm! Now there’s that there Mrs. 
Roscoe-Jones and Miss Bascom; [ll bet 
if they saw you in that rig they’d throw 
a it.” 

“Oh 
Danny.” 

“They'd think you'd been disyraced 
for life, to become a laborin’ man, vou 
bet.” 

“A what?” 

“A laborin’ man.” 

“Then you think that a parson doesn't 
labor 2?” 

“Well, I always thought that bein’ 
a parson was a dead easy job, and a nice 


stuff. 


stone 


better 


no; it isn’t as bad as _ that, 


clean job too.” 

“Danny,” Maxwell inquired after a 
momentary silence, ‘don’t you suppose 
that a man labors with his brain as well 
as with his muscles? And sometimes a 
parson labors with his heart, and that is 
the hardest kind of work a man ever 
does. The man who is most of a labor- 
ing man is the man who labors with 
every power and faculty he possesses.” 

“Well, now, I guess that may be right, 
if you look at it that way.” 

“Ves; you speak of a laboring man, 
and you mean a man who uses his mus- 
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cles and lets his brain and his feelings 
die of starvation. To try to help -some 
one you’re fond of, who is going to the 
bad, is the most nerve-racking and ex- 
hausting work which any man can _ pos- 
sibly do.” 

“Hm! you always was a dum queer 
parson, more like the rest of us. some- 
how. And you don’t hold that you're 
disgracin’ your profession ridin’ with me, 
and shovelin’ gravel 2” 

“T don’t seem to be worrying 
about it, do 1?” 

“No.” he agreed—and added, 
I’m dum sure I would like a day off 
now and then from preachin’ and callin’ 
on old maids, if I was you, But there's 
times I might be willin’ for to let you 
take my work for yours.” 

“Now see here, if you'll do my work 
for a few days, I’ll do yours.” 

“Well, what'd I have to do? I 
makin’ any contract without specifica- 
tions.” 

“Well, suppose we say you do my 
work Saturday and Sunday. ‘Vhat means 
you finish up two sermons, which must 
be original and interesting when you are 
preaching to the same set of people about 
a hundred and fifty times a vear. Then 
you must settle a row between two people 
who ought to be the best of friends. Then 
you must go and see a woman who is al- 
ways complaining, and listen to her woes 
for three quarters of an hour. ‘Vhen you 
must go and see what you can do for 
‘Yom Bradshaw, who is dying of tubercu- 
losis. hen you must conduct a choir re- 
hearsal—not always the highest gratifi- 
cation of a musical ear. Sunday, you must 
conduct four services and try to rouse a 
handful of people, who stare at you from 
the back pews, to some higher ideals of 
life and common decency. ‘Then- 

“Qh, heavens, man! Sure, an’ 
enough; I stick to the stone 
every time.” 

“You'd be a fool if you didn’t.” re- 
plied Maxwell straightly. “Then again 
you get your pay promptly every Satur- 
day night. I never know when I am 
going to get mine.” 

“You don’t? Begad, and I wouldn't 
work for anybody if I wasn’t. paid 
prompt. I’d sue the Bishop or the Pope, 
or somebody.” 


much 


“and 


aint 


that’s 


wagon 
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‘Parsons don’t sue: it’s considered im- 
proper.” 

“Well. well.” muttered the astonished 
Danny. “Be you sure you can shovel stone 
then?” he asked. 

Maxwell unbuttoned his 
rolled up “ir 3 


wristband, 


his sleeve. can't, Fi 


know the reason why.” he remarked 
tersely. 
“That's the stuff.” laughed Danny. 


looking at Maxwell’s muscle. “IT guess I 
don’t want to meet you out walkin’ after 
dark without a gun. But say. why don't 
you swat the Bishop one. and get vour 
pay?” 

“The Bishop isn’t responsible.” 

“Well. Vl bet I know who is, dang 
him; and I'd like to swat him one for 
you, the miserable old bag-of-bones.” 

“Never vou mind, Danny: I can take 
care of myself.” 

“Sure you can. and I guess you're a 
laborin’ man all right. even if vou don't 
belong to the Union. Why don’t vou get 
up a parson’s Union and go on strike? 
By Jove! T would. Let your parish go 
to— 

“Danny, don't you think it looks like 
ram?” 

“No, neither do vou: but here we are 
at the stone pile. My! but how the fellers 
will grin when they see a tenderfoot like 
you. and a parson at that. 
But they wont think any the less of vou 
for it, mind vou,” he reassured his com- 
panion. 

Maxwell knew most of the men. and 
grected them by name. and when he 
rolled up his sleeves and began work, 
they quickly saw that he was “no slouch,” 
and that he did not “soldier.” or shirk, 
as many of them did—though sometimes 
they were inclined to rest on their shovels 
and chatf him good-naturedly. and ask 


him if he had his Union card with him. 


shovelim’ stone. 


HOVELING stone is no picnic, as 

Danny and his fellows would have 
put it. It is not only the hard. obstructed 
thrust. thrust of the shovel into the heap 
of broken stone, and the constant lift and 
swing of each shovelful into the wagon ; 
it is the slow monotony of repetition of 
unvarying motion that most 
irksome to the tyro. and wears down the 
hervous system of the old hand till his 


becomes 
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whole being is leveled to the insensibil- 
itv of a soulless machine. 

But, though new to the process itself, 
Maxwell was not ignorant of its effects ; 
and found himself distracting 
his attention from the strain of the mus- 
cular tension by fitting the action to 
the rhythm of some old sailor’s chanteys 
he had learned at college. The effect 
amused the men; and then as some of 
them caught the beat, and others joined 
in, soon the whole gang was ringing the 
changes on the simple airs. and found it 
a rousing and cheerful diversion from the 
monotony of the labor. 

If a pause came. 
would call out: “Come 
strike up the hymn.” 

One by one the wagons were loaded, 
and driven to the road. After they had 
filled the last wagon, Danny put on his 
coat, and he and Maxwell mounted and 
drove out of the yard. 

“Where are we going with this?” Max- 
well inquired. 

“Down on the state road, first turn to 
the left.” 

“Why, that must be near 
Bluff, Mr. Bascom’s place, isn’t it? 

“Right opposite. Bascom, he come out 
yesterday. and said he wouldn't stand for 
that steam roller snortin’ back and forth 
in front of his house. But Jim Ferris 
told him he had his orders from William- 
son, and he wasn't goin’ to be held up 
by nobody until Williamson told him to 
stop. Jim isn’t any kind of fool.” 

When they arrived in front of Willow 
Bluff, they stopped, dismounted, and 
dumped the crushed stone, and then re- 
turned to the stone yard. At noon they 
camped out on the curb in front of Wil- 
low Bluff. After Maxwell had done full 
justice to the contents of his dinner pail. 
he stretched himself full length on the 
grass for a few moments, chatting with 
his mates in friendly fashion. Then he 
went over to the roller and assisted the 
engineer in “oiling up.” Being a novice 
at the business, he managed to get his 
hands black with oil, and smeared a 


soon he 


one of them 
on, Parson: 


soon 


Willow 


streak across one cheek, which, while it 
helped to obscure his identity, did not 
add to his facial beauty. He was bliss- 
fully unconscious of this. About three 
o'clock Bascom returned from his office, 
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just as Maxwell was dismounting from 
the wagon after bringing a load. At first 
Bascom did not recognize the rector, but 
a second glance brought the awful truth 
home to his subliminal and he 
stopped and stared at Maxwell, stricken 
dumb. Maxwell politely touched his 
hat, and smilingly remarked that it was 
a fine day. Bascom made no reply at 
first. 

“Can it be possible that this is you, 
Mr. Maxwell?” he almost whispered, at 
last. 

“It is, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief.”’ 

“What in the name of heaven are you 
working with these men for, if I may 
ask 2?” 

“To earn sufficient money to pay my 
erocer’s bill.” 

Bascom colored hotly, and sputtered : 

“IT consider it a shame and a disgrace 
to the parish to have our rector in filthy 
drawing with a lot of 





self, 


clothes, stone 
ruffians.” 

Maxwell colored as hotly, and re 
plied: 

“They are not ruffians, sir; they are 
honest men, supporting their families in 
a perfectly legitimate way, giving their 
labor and” — significantly — “receiving 
their pay for it.” 

“And you, sir, are engaged to work 
for the parish, as a minister of God.” 

“Unfortunately, I am not being paid 
by the parish ; that is why I am working 
here. Neither my wife nor myself is 
going to starve.” 

“You haven’t any pride, sir!’ Bas 
com fumed, his temper out of control. 
“We have had many incompetent rectors, 
but this really surpasses anything. We 
have never had anyone like you.” 

Maxwell paused again in his work, 
and, leaning on his shovel, looked Bas 
com in the eye: 

“By which you mean that you have 
never had anyone who was independent 
enough to grip the situation in both 
hands and do exactly what he thought 
best, independent of your dictation.” 

“T will not with you 
more. You are insulting.” 

“As the corporation is paying me for 
my time, I prefer work to conversation.” 

Bascom strode along the road towards 


converse any 
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his home. Danny Dolan, who had been 
a shameless auditor of this conversation, 
from the other side of the wagon, 
beside himself with delight: 

“Holy Moses! but didn’t you give it 
to tne old man. And here be all your 
adorers from town after comin’ to tea 
at the house, and you lookin’ like the 
stoker of an engine with black 
half an inch thick on your cheek.” 

Maxwell pulled out his handkerchief, 
and made an abortive effort to get his 
face clean. 

“How is it now, Danny?” 

“Oh, it aint nearly as thick in any one 
place; it’s mostly all over your face 
now.” Then Danny laughed irreverently 
again. “Sure, an’ you certainly do look 
like the real thing now.” 


Was 


grease 


AXWELL was 
the guests for the 
were passing: and though | 
look up, he fully realized that they had 
recognized him. from the buzz of talk 

and the turning of heads. 

Danny returned from his safer dis- 
tance when he saw the coast was clear. 
Maxwell had a shrewd suspicion that the 
boy had taken himself off believing it 
might embarrass Maxwell less if any of 
the ladies should speak to him. 

“Did know 
he asked. 

“Not one of them spoke: I 
disguise is pretty complete.” 

“Thank hiven!” Danny 
“Then the crisis is passed for to-day at 
least, and your reputation is saved; but 
if you don’t get out of this they ll be 
comin’ out again, and then nobody knows 
what'll happen. Better smear some more 
oil over the other cheek to cover the last 
bit of dacency left in you.” 

At the end of the day’s work. Max- 
well threw his into Dolan’s 
wagon and jumped up on the seat with 
him and drove back to town. 

“Well,” said Maxwell’s friend. de- 
lightedly, “you done a mighty good day’s 
work for a tenderfoot; but you done 
more with that old Bascom than in all 
the rest of the day put together. My! 
but I thought I’d split my sides to see 
you puttin’ him where he belonged, and 
you lookin’ like a coal heaver. But it’s 


raking gavel when 
afternoon tea 
ye did not 


none of ‘em you, then? 
suess my 


exclaimed. 


shovel 
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a howlin’ shame you didn’t speak to them 
women, goin’ all rigged up for the party. 
That would’ve been the finishin’ touch.” 

He swayed about on his seat, laughing 
heartily, until they drew up before the 
rectory, where Mrs. Betty was waiting 
to greet Maxwell. 

Danny touched his cap shyly — but 
Betty came down to the wagon and gave 
him a cheerv greeting. 

“Well — you've brought 
alive. Mr. Dolan. anyway.” 

“Yes ma’am! And [ reckon he'll keep 
vou busy puttin’ the food to him, if he 
like he he’s a glutton for 
work, is Mr. Maxwell.” 


him back 


works: 


eats 


CHAPTER NVI 


UNINVITED GUESTS 


A FEW nights later, when Maxwell 

returned from his work he found 
Mrs. Burke sitting on the front platform 
of the tent with Mrs. Betty; and having 
washed, and changed his clothes, he per- 
suaded their visitor to stay to supper. 
\fter supper was over they sat out doors, 
chatting of Maxwell’s amusing experi- 
€DCces. 

They had not been sitting long when 
their attention was attracted by a nois 
up the street, and going to the fence they 
a horse, over which the driver evi- 
dently had lost control, galloping 
towards them, with a buggy which was 
swerving from side to side under the 
momentum of its terrific speed. 

Maxwell rushed into the middle of the 
street to see if he could be of any assist- 


saw 


ance in stopping the horse and prevent- 
ing a catastrophe; but before he could 
get near enough to be of any service the 
animal suddenly shied. the buggy gave 
a final lurch. overturned, and 
thrown violently against a_ telegraph 
The horse, freed, dashed on, 
dragging the shafts and part of the 
harness. The occupant of the buggy 
had been thrown out against the tele- 
graph pole with considerable force, 
knocked senseless, and lay in the gutter, 
stained with blood and dirt. Mrs. Burke 
and Betty lifted the body of the buggy, 
while Maxwell pulled out from under it 
the senseless form of a man; and when 


was 


pole. 
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they had turned him over and wiped the 
blood from his face, they discovered, to 
their utter amazement, that the victim 
was no less a personage than the senior 
warden, Sylvester Bascom. 

Of course there was nothing to be 
done but to carry him as best they could 
into the tent, and lay him on a lounge. 
Maxwell ran hastily for a doctor, while 
Hepsey and Mrs. Betty applied restora- 
tives, washed the face of the injured 
man, and bound up as best they could 
what appeared to be a serious wound on 
one wrist, and another on the side of his 
head. The doctor responded promptly, 
and after a thorough examination an- 
nounced that Bascom was seriously hurt, 
and that at present it would be danger- 
ous to remove him. So Mrs. Betty and 
her guest removed Maxwell's personal 
belongings, and improvised a bed in the 
front room of the tent, into which Bas- 
com was lifted with the greatest care. 
Having done what he could, the doctor 
departed, promising to return soon. 

In about twenty minutes there were 
signs of returning consciousness, and for 
some time Bascom looked about him in 
a dazed way, and groaned with pain. 
Mrs. Burke decided at once to remain 
all night with Mrs. Betty, and assist in 
caring for the warden until Virginia 
could arrive and assume charge of 
the case. After about an hour, Bascom 
seemed to be fully conscious as he gazed 
from one face to another, and looked 
wonderingly at the canvas tent in which 
he found himself. Mrs. Burke bent over 
him and inquired: 

“Are you in much pain, Mr, Bascom ?” 

For a moment or two the senior war- 
den made no answer; then in a hoarse 
whisper he inquired: 

“Where am I? What has happened ?” 

“Well, you see, something frightened 
your horse, and your buggy was over- 
turned, and you were thrown against a 
telegraph pole and injured more or less. 
We picked you up and brought you in 
here, cleaned you up, and tried to make 
you as comfortable as possible. The doc- 
tor has been here and looked you over, 
and will return in a few minutes.” 
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“Am I seriously injured ?” 

“You have two bad wounds, and have 
evidently lost a good deal of blood; but 
don’t worry. Mrs. Betty and I and the 
rest of us will take good care of you and 
do all we can until Virginia is able to 
take you home again.” 

“Where am 1?” 

A curious expression of mild triumph 
and amusement played Mrs. 
Burke’s face as she replied: 

“You are in Donald Maxwell’s tent. 
This was the nearest place where we 
could bring you at the time of the a 
cident.” 

For a moment a vestige of color ap 
peared in Bascom’s face, and he whis 
pered hoarsely: 

“Why didn’t you take me home?” 

“Well, we were afraid to move you 
until the doctor had examined you 
thoroughly.” 

The patient closed his eyes wearily. 

It was evident that he was growing 
weaker, and just as the doctor returned, 
he again lapsed into unconsciousness. 
The doctor felt of Bascom’s pulse, and 
sent Maxwell hastily for Doctor Field 
for consultation. For fifteen minutes the 
doctors were alone in Bascom’s room, 
and then Doctor Field called Maxwell 
in and quietly informed him that the 
warden had lost so much blood from the 
wound in the wrist that there was danger 
of immediate collapse unless they re 
sorted to extreme measures, and bled 
some one to supply the patient. ‘To this 
Maxwell instantly replied: 

“T am strong and well. There is no 
reason why you should hesitate for a 
moment. Send for your instruments at 
once; but my wife must know nothing 
of it until it is all over with. Tell Mrs. 
Burke to take her over to Thunder Cliff 
for an hour or two, on the pretext of 
getting some more bedding. Yes, I insist 
on having my own way, and as you say, 
there is no time to be lost.” 

Field took Mrs. Burke aside, and the 
women immediately departed for ‘Thun- 
der Cliff. The necessary instruments 
were brought, and then the three men 
entered the sick room. 


across 


The next installment of ‘‘Hepsey Burke’’ will be in the March issue 


of The Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands February 23rd. 
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Bleaker Court 


VII chose the wrong man—risked her life 
Jor him: how a police-reporter saved her. 


By Charles 
Wesley Sanders 


{7 B1G foot thrust open the outer 


door of the police station. A 
vig policeman ushered a girl 
Sthrough the door, following 
her and letting the door swing behind 
him. Williams, police reporter for the 
Record, who had been standing at the 
door of the Chief's ‘office waiting for 
the official, straightened up as he caught 
sight of the girl. 

Williams sensed a “story” of some 
sort, for the girl was not the kind who is 
generally ushered into police stations by 
big policemen. She was plainly dressed 
in the style of a factory worker. The 
bottom of a plain, cheap skirt showed 
beneath a plain, cheap coat. Her hat was 
of a fashion of several years past. Her 
shoes had been much mended. She 
wore no rubbers, though it was raining 
outside in a cold, gusty November 
down-pour. 

It was the girl’s face that struck 
Williams most. It was a small, round 
face with good color in the cheeks, a 
straight nose and a fine chin with a dent 
like an exaggerated dimple. The face 
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seemed smaller for the abundance of 
red-brown hair about and above it. [er 
eyes were big and gray and very clear 
and frank. 

Williams permitied himself to stare 
at her as the policeman led her past 
him. The reporter had that keenness for 
news which a hound has for the scent 
of a fugitive. The important difference 
was that when Williams. struck the 
scent of a “story” he made no sound. Ile 
knew, by that wonderful newspaper 
sense, that this was a “story “—from a 
first-page yarn to an inside human-in- 
terest feature. 

Now the policeman and his prisoner 
fronted the iron window back of which 
an officer stood. Williams walked 
leisurely to within a few feet of the 
window and stood leaning against the 
ledge, his eyes still on the girl. She 
seemed to feel his scrutiny, for she 
turned and their gaze met. The dullness 
of shock was dying out of her eyes, and 
in its place was dawning a look of de- 
termination flecked by something akin 
to terror. Williams saw she was calling 
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to her aid the strength of a fine young 
body to help her through an ordeal full 
of unknown dread. 

Williams listened while the cus- 
tomary questions were put as to her 
name and age and place of residence. 
His teeth shut on his pipe-stem when 
he heard the charge—‘Shooting with 
intent to kill.” When the girl was led 
away, he sat down on a bench at the 
side of the room and waited till the 
policeman surrendered the girl to the 
turnkey. 

“Oh, Mike,” he said as the policeman 
again started for the corridor leading to 
the street. 

The policeman turned and peered 
into the shadow of the dark corner. 

“Hello, Bill,” he said; and he went 
and sat down by the reporter. 

Williams knew every policeman in 
town by his first name. He had done a 
good turn for most of them. He had 
roasted a few when that was necessary. 
The majority liked him; the others 
feared him. All of them listened to him. 

“What's the little girl been doin’?” 
Williams asked, pulling at his pipe. 

“Shootin’ her stepfather,” said Mike. 
“She's one of that crew over in Bleaker 
Court. She wont talk much. I found her 
tidyin’ up the rooms, wipin’ out the 
blood-stains whin I got there. She on’y 
says, ‘I done it; I’m ready to go with 
you. Sat in the waggin like a statue. 
Got nerve.” 

“She has a pair of fine eyes,” said 
Williams, not pertinently, it would ap- 
pear. 

“She is a fine looker,” the police- 
man agreed. “That’s the Irish in her, 
I’m thinkin’. But you know how it is 
wit’ thim haythins in Bleaker Court. 
They’s a cuttin” scrape or a shootin’ 
there every Saturday night. They ought 
to clean it out. This girl works 
in the cigar factory down at the corner. 
[ dunno what she’s shootin’ the old man 
for. The neighbors say he is an in- 
dustrious, hard-workin’ old felly and 
doesn’t drink. Some kind of a love- 
affair, I'll bet. The old woman was too 
scared to talk. The old man couldn't. 
He’s in Charity Hospital wit’ the 
doctors feelin’ for the lead in him. 
Sorry I can’t give ye a story, Bill, but 
that’s all I know.” 
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The policeman strode down the cor- 
ridor, and Williams sat a moment and 
gazed at the door through which the 
little girl had been led. In a few mo- 
ments he went to this door and shook 
it. The turnkey, sitting at a desk in 
a corner, turned in his swivel chair. 
Seeing Williams, he came and leaned 
against the bars. 

“[ understand ye have a fine jail 
inside,” said Williams, with a grin. “I’ll 
be havin’ a little look at it if ye don’t 
mind.” 

The turnkey’s grin matched the re- 
porter’s. He unlocked the door and 
Williams stepped inside. 

“Where’s the little girl?” the reporter 
asked under his breath. 

“Twenty,” said the turnkey, and he 
sat down at the desk again. 

Williams walked quickly to the far 
end of the areaway lined with cells on 
both sides. He stopped before the one 
which the turnkey had _ indicated. 
At sight of him the girl with the gray 
eyes suppressed what would have been 
a scream if she had been less sure of 
her nerves. 

“May I speak to you a moment ?” the 
reporter asked, pulling off his cap. 

The girl came slowly to the barred 
door. To steady herself, she clasped one 
of the bars in each hand. To look at 
the reporter she had to tilt her chin. 
Williams could see that her heart was 
pulsing in her throat. It was a round, 
velvety-skinned threat. 

“Are you a lawyer?” she asked. 

“I’m a reporter,” said Williams. “I 
want to ask you about the shooting.” 

“Very well,” the girl said. “What is 
it?” 

Williams gazed straight into her won- 
derful eyes. He had expected the usual 
protest against undue publicity, but this 
girl had apparently been thinking 
deeply about all aspects of her case and 
had been preparing herself for this. 

“Why did you shoot your step- 
father ?” 

“He abused me,” she answered. “I 
was tired of being beaten. He started 
this afternoon as soon as I came home 
from work. I did not light the lamp 
quickly enough to suit him, and he 
walked up behind me and slapped me.” 

“Who saw him do it?” 
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The reporter put the question like a 
shot. The girl’s mind had been full 
of the statement which she had been 
making. It was unprepared for this 
quick thrust. Her hot blood leaped to 
her face and crowded up to her eyes. 
The reporter saw her throat thicken a 
little. 

“Why, nobody,” she 
“We—we were alone.” 

“Just how did you shoot him?” 

“The revolver was on the table in 
front of me,” she answered, glib again. 
“My hand closed on it. I turned and 
fired. He fell. That's all.” 

“You were close to him when you 
fired?” 

“Yes—close.” 

“The revolver touched him?” 

“Yes, I—I think so.” 

“His side or his ches 

“His side, I think. Oh, please, 
don’t ask me any more questions. I am 
confused enough already.” 

“In point of fact,’’ Williams shot 
out, “you didn’t shoot him at all, now, 
did you?” 

“Indeed, I did. It’s just as I tell you. 
I shot him because he was cruel to 
me.” 

“Who’s your sweetheart?” 

The reporter had such a disconcerting 
way of hopping from one phase of the 
case to another that again the girl was 
taken off her guard. 

“I—” she began, and then her big 
eyes fixed themselves on the reporter’s 
face pleadingly. 

“Oh, very well,” said Williams, turn- 
ing away. 

The girl pressed against the bars. 

“Wait,” she whispered. He turned 
back. “I am engaged to be married to 
Arthur Downs. But you mustn’t mix 
him up in this. My stepfather objected 
to him and told him he mustn’t come 
to our rooms. He was cruel to him, 
too. You wont mix him up in 
it, will you?” 

“T’ll see you later,” said the reporter, 
and he was gone before the girl could 
speak again. 


stammered. 
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N HALF an hour he was in Bleaker 

Court. This was a dead-end street, 
running out of a main thoroughfare. 
Decrepit tenements leaned out un- 
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steadily on both sides of it. Now groups 
of people, despite the inclement weather, 
were gathered on doorsteps discussing 
the shooting. Williams stepped up to the 
first of these groups that he came to. 

“Where does Mary Graves live?” he 
asked. 

They crowded about him and he got 
a dozen answers in the same breath. 

“Anybody know Arthur Downs?” he 
asked next. 

“Bed ’cess to him,” said a fat old 
woman, “yes. We know him. A lazy, 
good-for-nothin’, pool-playin,’ cigarette- 
smokin’ loafer is he. Mary is too good 
for him. She is the rose of this alley- 
way, she is.” 

“Arthur,” said Williams to himself 
as he proceeded to the Graves home, 
“you stand like a hoss thief in this 
community. I hoped you would.” 

He toiled up three flights before he 
came to the rooms in which the 
Graveses lived. A gray-haired woman, 
old from hard work, opened the door a 
little way. 

“Mrs. Graves,” said Williams, “I'd 
like to speak with you a minute. I 
come from the police station. I have 
just seen your daughter.” 

The woman opened the door and 
stepped back so that he could enter. 
She motioned him to a rocking-chair. 
Williams observed that the room was 
neat and clean. 

“Who shot your husband?” Williams 
asked. 

“My daughter,” the 
swered, her eyes filling. 

“Where were you?” 

“T had gone to the grocery to get 
some things for supper. I found my 
husband bein’ taken to the hospital 
when I returned. Mary had gone to the 
drug-store to telephone for a doctor.” 

“There was nobody else here?” 

“Not that I know of. Oh, 
mister, it is a terrible thing. We had 
saved and saved for many a day, and 
we had tried to bring Mary up in the 
right way. She went through high 
school, and not many of them can say 
that that lives about here. We had al- 
ways wanted to go to the country, and 
we had just got enough money to go. 
My husband was a good provider. We 
could ’a’ lived better nor this, but we 
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wanted to go to the country. My hus- 
band always said he would leave us 
wantin’ for nothin’ if he should be 
taken. And he wouldn't, with his life in- 
surance and all. There'd be five thou- 
sand dollars, | guess. It’s a lot of 
money, but it may do him no good.” 

“He left a will?” 

“tle left no will, but the girl an’ me 
was to get the money share and share 
alike. And that’s how it would be.” 

“You know Arthur Downs?” 

Fire leaped into the woman’s dulled 
eyes. 

“I know him, an’ I wish it was him 
lyin’ shot ‘stead of my old man,” she 
declared. “Mary has not been the same 
since she met him. When she was going 
with George Bain and expectin’ to 
marry him soon, she was as nice a 
girl as you'd want to know, but since 
she give George up an’ took to runnin’ 
with this Downs she has been dif- 
ferent.” 

“When you went to the grocery was 
Mary here?” 

“She was not yet home from work. 
She came after | left. I do not 
understand it. The old man didn’t like 
Downs, but he never beat her nor 
nothin’. He was like an own father to 
her. You can see that by the way he 
said the money should be divided up.” 

“Where would I be likely to find 
Downs?” Williams asked. 

“He boards at the corner over the 
saloon. He doesn’t work that I know 
of.” 

“And Bain?” 

“George lives at the corner, too, but 
over the grocery. He will be gettin’ 
home from the shop before long.” 

Williams went to the corner grocery 
and asked for Bain. He was directed to 
a side door and told to go up the stairs. 
He did so and knocked on the first door 
he came to. A big man with grime half 


washed from his face opened the 
door. 
“Mr. Bain?” Williams asked. 
“Yes,” the man answered, rubbing 


the soap over his face. “What can I 
do for you?” 

“Heard about Mary Graves?” 

The man’s hands fell to his sides. He 
straightened up, staring at Williams out 
of the lather. 
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“What's happened to her?” he de- 
manded. 

“Shot her stepfather.” 

A ferocious expression came to 
Bain’s face. He regarded the reporter 
for a moment, and then he leaped for 
him. Williams sprang lightly to one 
side, evading the big man’s grasp. 

“Tl kill any man that says that,” 
Bain cried. 

“Wait a minute,” Williams breathed, 
as he fenced the other off. “One blood- 
letting in a day is enough, isn’t it? I'm 
a reporter, and I’m tryin’ to get at the 
bottom of this thing. Mary Graves says 
herself she shot her stepfather. She’s 
in jail.” 

A quick revulsion of feeling came to 
Bain. He fell back against the wall, his 
breath coming in gasps. 

“Good God,” he whispered. “You 
don’t mean that.” 

“IT mean it,” said Williams. “But, 
look here, I don’t believe her any more 
than J believe a threshing machine is a 
kitchen utensil. Now, just take a half- 
Nelson on yourself.” 

The big man backed into his room. 

“Come in here,” he invited. Williams 
sat down, and Bain washed the soap 
from his face. “What is your idea?” 
he asked back of the towel. 

“T haven't any idea,” said Williams. 
nie “You know Arthur Downs, 
don’t you?” 

“No; I don’t know him,” Bain an- 
swered with an oath. “I’ve seen him. 
He’s no good.” 

“He cut you out with Mary, didn’t 


“Yes, he cut me out. I’m only a 
workin’ man. I got on’y my hands to 
get my livin’ with. He’s a fresh guy, 
smooth like oil. He’s got the gift of 
gab. Best dancer around here—a good 
looker. I dance like a truck horse, and 
you can see they wouldn't hang me for 
my beauty. But, my God, man, 
I was honest with that little girl.” 

“Sure you were,” said Williams 
soothingly. “She’s only gone off her 
head for a minute about Artie. She'll 
wake up presently. ‘ Do you 
suppose you could hang to that guy 
like a dog to a root and keep your hands 
off him?” 

“TI don’t 





know,” Bain answered 
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honestly. “I been on the point of going 
after him several times.” 

“It’s the only way I can see to help 
that little girl. You could do it for her, 
couldn’t you?” 

“Yes, | could do anything for her.” 

“Come on, then, and we'll have a look 
at Arthur.” 

When Bain had dressed, they de- 
scended to the street and crossed to the 
saloon over which Downs roomed. 
They stopped at the bar and then went 
into a rear room in which there was 
a row of pool tables. 

“‘He’s at the end table,” said Bain. 

They walked back to that table and 
sat down in two of the chairs which 
stood against the wall. As they did so, 
Downs, a thin-lipped, decidedly over- 
dressed young man, glanced at them. A 
little color came up under his slightly 
circled eyes as he saw them. Bain did 
not show that he recognized him. 

At the end of the game Downs put 
his cue in the rack. 

“Quittin’ when you're ahead, hey?” 
his opponent protested. 

“I’m off my shots,’’ Downs said. “I'll 
buy you a drink.” 

They went into the bar-room. Wil- 
liams and Bain followed. 

“T’ll be leavin’ you,” Williams said 
to Bain. “Just stick to him. If he 
tries to quit town, don’t let him go. 
If he yells, get a cop to pinch both of 
you. I'll take care of you. . . . 
Arthur will be lookin’ for the mornin 
papers. If he don’t read a Record, get 
one and read it aloud in the bar. This 
place is open all night, isn’t it? Well, he 
wont go to bed till mornin’. So long.” 


, 


ILLIAMS was in the reporters’ 

room at headquarters reading his 
story in the Record. Taking a tip from 
the fat old woman, he called Mary “the 
Rose of Bleaker Court.” He romanced 
about her a bit. In the story he said 
casually that the police were looking 
for a man whom Mary had been “keep- 
ing company with.” As nearly as he 
safely could, he pictured Downs. 

As the wall clock marked four, the 
police station door was again thrust 
aside by a big foot. A policeman en- 
tered through the door, dragging a 
couple of prisoners behind him. Wil- 
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liams, standing at the foot of the stairs 
now, smiled to himself. As the prisoners 
fronted the barred window, he again 
took his place with his elbow on the 
ledge. 

Bain gazed stolidly at the man be- 
hind the barred window. He gave his 
correct name and address in a low tone. 
The officer looked at Arthur Downs. 

“Name?” he said. 

“James McBride,” said Downs 
promptly. “I come from St. Louis.” 

“Disorderly conduct,” said the police- 
man. 

As the two prisoners were led to the 
turnkey’s room by the policeman, they 
had to pass the lounging reporter. 
Downs caught his eye. A flash of as- 
tonishment went over Downs’ face. 
The door closed on him and on Bain. 

“What were they up to, Jim?” Wil- 
liams asked the policeman. 

“Oh, I guess it was just a plain 
scrap,” the policeman answered. “The 
little ’un was leaving the deepo on the 
two o'clock train. First thing the sta- 
tion officer knew the big ’un had him 
by the nape of his neck and was 
trouncin’ him up and down. The little 
‘un yells ‘Bloody murder.’ He tells the 
cop he’s a travelin’ man and this big 
guy is tryin’ to rob him. He was half 
full of booze. The big ’un said the 
little ’un was tryin’ to pick his pocket. 
Nawthin’ much in that for you, Bill.” 

“Apparently not,” said Williams. 

He went to the booth telephone and 
called the Record office. The man who 
was doing the “dog watch” answered 
the telephone. 

“Leave a note for Jackson that I’ve 
gone to Richville,” Williams _ said. 
“Probably be in about four o'clock this 
afternoon.” 

From the police station he went to a 
saloon which fronted on an alley. The 
door was opened from the inside to let 
him enter. He walked up to a table 
at which a plain-clothes man was sit- 
ting. 

“They’ve just brought in Bain and 
Downs,” said Williams. “Downs gave 
his name as McBride. Said he was a 
travelin’ man from St. Louis. I'm go- 
ing over to Richville to see that 
woman.” 

“Aint that a thin one,” said the plain- 
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clothes man in disgust. “McBride, a 
travelin’ man! Why, that guy is the 
cheapest skate I know.” 

“Well, you be on hand in the morn- 
ing,” Williams said. “See that he doesn’t 
get away. Tip it off to Whalen to hold 
him on suspicion if he can’t do any- 
thing else. Whalen will do it for me.” 

Whalen, the police judge, had been 
complacent in the past to help Williams 
out, and the reporter left for Richville 
in the certainty that Downs would not 
be freed before he got back. 

He stepped down from the suburban 
car at Richville in the gloom of a No- 
vember daybreak. He went into the 
street and looked up and down. The 
colored lights of an all-night drug-store 
caught his eye. 

“Just what I want,” he said. 

At the drug-store the sleepy clerk 
said the directory was on the telephone 
stand in the rear of the room. Williams 
turned to the G's. In a moment he 
found the name he sought—Jenrie 
Geiger—and the address. 

Though it was so early, Mrs. Geiger 
had her hands in the washtub when he 
knocked at the door. 

“Mrs. Geiger?” said Williams. “I 
want to ask you a few questions. My 
name is Williams—reporter on the Rec- 
ord.” He fished a photograph from the 
pocket of his rusty raincoat. “Know 
this man, Mrs. Geiger?” 

The woman glanced at the picture 
and pressed her hands to her breast. 

“Yes, I know him,” she answered. 
“What's he done?” 

“Shot a man,” Williams answered. 

Mrs. Geiger sank to the floor. Wil- 
liams picked her up and placed her on 
a couch in a front room. 

“This business has its unpleasant 
angles,” he said grimly, as he waited 
for her to come out of her swoon. 


HE Chief of Police reached up and 
turned on the electric light above 
his head. He touched a button. The 


policeman who sat just outside his door 
entered. 

“Tell Baxter I’m ready for him now,” 
he said. 

The policeman went out. Soon he re- 
turned with the plain-clothes man whom 
Williams had talked to that morning. 
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Williams was at the plain-clothes man’s 
heels. A policeman in uniform ushered 
in the Rose of Bleaker Court. Some of 
the bloom was off the Rose. She was 
pale; her abundant hair was in some 
disarray despite her attempts to smooth 
it back, and her gray eyes looked bigger 
than ever. 

“Now, Miss,” said the Chief sharply 
when they had all been seated, “we’re 
ready to have you tell the truth about 
this matter.” 

“I’ve told all 
faltered. 

“Bring in McBride,” said the Chief. 

The policeman in uniform went out 
and returned with Downs. At sight of 
the young man the girl uttered a cry, 
and then bit her lip. 

“Know him?” the Chief asked. 

The girl did not answer. She kept 
her eyes on the carpet. The Chief eyed 
her with something like pity. 

“My poor child,” he said kindly. 
“You are making a terrible fool out of 
yourself over a man who isn’t worth it. 
Now let me construct a theory of this 
case for you. You were engaged to a 
very estimable man named Bain. You 
loved him and he loved you. You would 
have married him if Downs hadn’t hap- 
pened along. Downs was clever in a 
way. You hadn’t found much pleasure 
in life. Downs showed you a good time 
at dances and theaters. You threw over 
Bain and promised to marry Downs. 

“Now you had often said you 
thought your stepfather cared too much 
for money. You knew he had saved 
quite a good deal for a man in his walk 
in life. That was one of your early 
complaints to Downs. You thought your 
stepfather ought to move out of the 
old tenement into a more elaborate 
home. But he wanted to buy a farm. 
Downs also found out that your step- 
father’s life was insured. You told him 
you were to get half of all the money 
in the event of your stepfather’s death. 

“So while you and your mother were 
away, Downs hid behind a curtain. The 
old man came home and then you came. 
The old man began to scold you for 
turning down Bain. You see, Bain and 
the old man had walked to work to- 
gether that morning. Bain was your 
stepfather’s kind of a man. Your step- 





I know,” the girl 
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father wanted you to marry Bain. One 
word led to another between you and 
your stepfather. Downs, hiding behind 
the curtain, thought it was time for 
his big play. 

“You started to leave the room. 
Downs stepped out and shot your step- 
father. The bullet took effect in the old 
man’s back. You see, your story is 
weak just there. You said you shot 
him while he faced you. We found no 
powder stains. The bullet came from a 
little distance. 

“Downs told you he had shot because 
your stepfather was abusing you. You, 
in your mistaken love for Downs, said 
you would take the blame. He told you 
no jury would ever convict you. You 
were too pretty. Then he would marry 
you, and you two would go away to- 
gether. You would have a couple of 
thousand dollars. Easy money is 
Downs’ big trouble. Aint all this so?” 

But the Rose of Bleaker Court did 
not answer. She only stared at the 
Chief. He talked as if he had been a 
witness of the shooting. 

“It was all very easy for us to dope 
out with the help of Mr. Williams of 
the Record,” the Chief said. “The start 
of it was that Mr. Williams didn’t be- 
lieve a girl like you could shoot a man, 
no matter how he had abused you. 
The rest we picked up here and there. 
Your stepfather supplied some of it. 
He has recovered consciousness in the 
hospital and will get well. You didn’t 
know whether he was going to die or 
not. If he recovered, you figured he 
would think you shot him because he 
had seen only you in the rooms. Aint 
that the straight of it?” 

“T—I shot him,” said the Rose. 

“And when you get out of this 
trouble you expect to marry Downs?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well,” said the Chief, as if 
he resigned himself to the situation. 
“But I want to warn you that he will 
probably be as cruel to you as he was 
to his first wife.” 

The girl and Downs half rose from 
their seats together. The girl sank 
back, trembling. Downs opened his lips 
to speak. The Chief got up and towered 
above him, his face working with rage. 
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“Shut up, you young whelp,” he 
shouted. “You know you beat Mrs. 
Geiger after you married her and got 
her little savings. You know she had 
you arrested for non-support. We sent 
you to the works for thirty days, and 
she divorced you. You know, too, that 
we had you up for pocket-picking and 
sent you to the pen’ for two years, but 
they paroled you after a year because 
you were so smooth. How 
about it?” 

Downs looked insolently into the big 
face above him. 

“My name is McBride,” he said. “I 
travel for a St. Louis firm. I asked as- 
sistance from one of your men this 
morning. For that I was arrested. I'll 
make you all sweat for this.” 

“Aw,” said Baxter, “there’s your 
picture I took from the gallery this 
morning. I remembered you soon as 
Williams pointed you out to me last 
night. Besides—’” He rose, opened the 
door, and beckoned to some one outside. 
Mrs. Geiger stood in the doorway. 
“Who’s this, ma’am?” he asked. 

“He was my husband,” the woman 
said. “He’s no good. He’s been in the 
works and the pen’. Is that 
the girl?” 

She directed a pitying eye upon Mary. 
Mary stared up at her, taking in every 
detail of her appearance—her worn, 
pinched face, her hollowed eyes, her 
scanty clothing. Slowly the girl’s face 
was turned toward the Chief. 

“How about it now, my dear?” he 
said quietly. 

“Downs did it,” said the Rose of 
Bleaker Court with a dry sob in her 
throat. 

“You'd better go home,” said the 
Chief. “Baxter, take this thing back to 
its cell.” 

Williams piloted the girl into the cor- 
ridor and opened the door for her. She 
went out into the gloom unsteadily. As 
she disappeared through the doorway, a 
big man came toward the reporter from 
out of the shadows of the corridor. 
Williams laid a detaining hand on the 
man’s arm. 

“Give her time, Bain,” he said. “Ca’m 
yourself and give her time. You got a 
clear field now, you know.” 
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mental note to find out what he could at 
the first opportunity. 

“To answer your question,” 
girl, breaking an awkward 
**Paking’ a novel from the author’s lips 
may or may not be an interesting propo- 
sition. 
it would be insufferably dull. Of course 
it would depend on the novel.” 

This was something more in the way 
of a facer. It was so deftly flung at him, 
however, that Lovell laughed. 

“You are quite right. I do not know 
whether this is going to be an interesting 


said the 


silence: 


I can conceive that in some cases 


novel or a stupid one.” 

“If you have anything of your father 
in you it will be interesting. as is every- 
thing else he does.” 

This last remark  nettled 
Lovell. He did not want to be interest- 
ing because he was his father’s son. 

“Tt’s going to be a novel about New 
York—society, business. high life. low 
life and middle life. I intend to put it 
all in.” 

“A comprehensive plan. truly.” 
Miss Arden demurely. 

But by this time Robert had found 
himself. 


>} 
Robert 


said 


“T shall not make the mistake of most 


voung authors, by writing about things 
of which I know nothing. I was born in 
New York; I have lived here all my 
life; I have touched all sides of it, and 
I love it. I love the magnificence and 
luxury of Fifth Avenue, from its shops 
to its palaces. I love the lights, the 
laughter, the merriment, the brilliancy 
and the madness of Broadway at night. 
I am deeply interested in the East Side. 
In various ways I have been brought in 
touch with the toughest and_ hardest 
gangs there. My relation to my father 
has given me a view of the business side. 
As for the pleasure, so called, I know 
that best of all.” 

“And that is the least important phase 
of it,” said the girl. 

“Exactly, and that is the least im- 
portant part of my novel. And I know 
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women too,” he went on, being in an un- 
usually communicative mood. 

“Ah,” said the lady. and strange de- 
ductions might have been drawn from 
that monosyllable. “New York women ?” 

“All kinds. I have.” he said a little 
shamefacedly, “made love to them all 
over the world, from the equator, north 
and south, from the-180th meridian east 
and west.” 

“You know all languages. I suppose ?”’ 

“To make love it is only necessary to 
know one.” 

“And you found women— ?’ 

“All willing and indeed anxious to try 
that universal speech.” 

“Your knowledge seems exhaustive.” 

He glanced at her sharply. Was there 
something covert or hidden in her re- 
mark? But she was as bland and indif- 
ferent as ever, 

“Now I have a good plot, I think, and 
with all this knowledge and local color, 
if I cannot make a good story it is be- 
cause it is not in me.” he went on. 

“Tt may perhaps be my fault.” 

“Impossible,” young 
proceeding to pay her back for some of 
wer remarks. “All you have to do is to 
take down what I say and reproduce it 
exactly. I know your abilities well 
enough to be certain that vou can do that 
without difficulty.” 

The shot hit the mark. 
lips firmly. Miss Arden, reduced to 
proper station, seized the pencil again. 
Mr. Lovell tock a quick step. opened his 
mouth, and the novel began. 


? 





said the man, 


( ‘losing her 
her 


ITHOUT the con- 

versation, which 
limited to a brief exchange of greetings, 
the daily dictations went on and the 
story progressed rapidly. Mr. Lovell 
found that he had developed a double 
motive in his endeavors. He ardently 
desired to write a great novel, but he 
wanted almost more to shock the icy 
coldness, to break the seemingly uninter- 
ested detachment and to rouse the latent 


preliminary 


was thereafter 
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enthusiasm of Miss Arden. Indeed, as 
the novel developed, the second of the 
two motives bade fair to swamp the 
other. 

Miss Arden, too, sought to achieve a 
double end: to remain indifferent to Mr. 
Robert Lovell’s novel and to remain in- 
different also to Mr. Robert Lovell him- 
self—or rather, not to allow her interest 
in him, which was older than this situa- 
tion, to betray itself. The stimulus of 
this quadruple endeavor brought out the 
best in Mr. Lovell and the best in Miss 
Arden. The daily meetings were clashes 
of arms, and as the young man really 
had talent, the novel grew better and 
better and its appeal stronger and 
stronger as the dictations progressed. 
And as Miss Arden had feeling both for 
the novel and the young man with whom 
she was thrown in such intimate relation- 
ship under such peculiar conditions, her 
own emotions became stronger and 
stronger, until restraint became almost 
impossible. 

They say there is nothing like a first 
love; perhaps there is nothing like a first 
novel. Practice, experience, ripening 
judgment, more careful observation, 
more profound philosophy, may char- 
acterize the later work, but nothing can 
equal the buoyant, boyish enthusiasm of 
youth in its first essay. Naturally, into 
his first novel a man puts more of him- 
self and more of the one woman he loves 
or thinks he loves. Afterwards he puts 
other people on the pages, but his first 
born occupies a unique relationship to 
him. It was himself that Mr. Robert 
Lovell unconsciously portrayed, and the 
portrayal was good to see. Miss Arden 
both saw it and heard it. 

Although Mr. Robert Lovell’s knowl- 
edge of women was catholic, as he had 
declared, when he came to describe his 
heroine he found it necessary to fix upon 
one, and the one whom he had portrayed 
in his book had been the one closest at 
hand. He had put Dorothy Arden as 
be conceived her to be, in his book. 

Unconsciously the two drew closer to- 
gether in spite of every effort on her 
part; and his unconscious recognition of 
her growing interest added the last 
stimulus necessary to great work. No 
matter how immersed he was in his 
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theme, he could not fail to notice her 
color come and go. He could detect the 
quickening of her pulse from the heave 
of her bosom. Once or twice she had to 
stop him—she found it so hard to attend 
to the mere mechanics ; and when it came 
to the great climax of the novel, after 
six weeks of the most concentrated effort 
and the closest and most intimate asso- 
ciation, Miss Arden was completely car- 
ried away. 

She dropped her pencil, rose to her 
feet and with eves shining burst into 
praise unstinted. He had been standing 
over the desk, leaning on his hands. 
bending close to her, pouring out the 
words white hot with passionate intensity 
and feeling. The sparkle in his eyes 
matched the shine in her own. The color 
came into his cheek also. Her action 
was so spontaneous, her admiration so 
complete an acknowledgment of his 
talent, that the subtle and delicious 
flattery of it pervaded his being. 


“' oe like it?” he asked eagerly. 

“Tike it!” she said, throwing all 
reserve to the wind. “It’s magnificent. 
I did not think you had it in you.” she 
continued frankly. 

“No2” 

“No, certainly not. You have been a 
dilettante all your life. What could you 
be expected to know of a woman’s heart. 
a woman’s struggles, a woman’s perils, 
a woman’s love?” 

“In the life of New York I divined 
it.”’ said the man. bending toward her as 
she slowly drew away from him. ‘Don’t 
you know where I got it and how?” he 
asked. “Don’t you know whose picture 
I have tried to draw ?” 

“No,” she answered, although she did 
know, and her heart throbbed with the 
fearful and delightful knowledge. 

“That girl is you,” he said softly. 

“And the man is you.” she returned. 

“T wish I could think it so; he is a 
bigger, better. nobler man than I.” went 
on Lovell. “But the woman doesn't 
begin to measure up to what—”’ 

A large essay might be written on the 
point at which the necessary becomes the 
nuisance — the indispensable, the super- 
fluous. At this critical juncture the 
telephone rang. With a muttered ob- 
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jurgation, Robert Lovell turned to seize 
the instrument. He turned too quickly. 
He was standing on a rug of light tex- 


ture. It gave on the polished floor. He 
slipped. His feet shot out and struck 
Miss Arden on the ankle. 

He caught himself on the desk but 
Miss Arden went down like a ten pin. 
She fell in front of him. Her head 


struck the arm of a chair as she went 
down. She lay there at his feet, her arms 
spread out, her face up-turned. It 
as white as death, and a tiny trickle of 
blood ran down her temple—a climax in 
the dictation the author had not 
arranged, a failure in the 
which had put the machine out of 
mission! 


Was 


which 
machinery 


CHAPTER FV 


The Double Sheck 


R' IBERT LOVELL was a resourceful 


young man. Although he was 
terribly shocked he crossed the room to 
the buffet, seized water and spirits. put 
one on the face and the other to the lips 
then he ] 
wiped the blood from 
cut was slight but the 


of the prostrate woman: wet his 


and 


Phe 


shox k severe. tie 


handkerchief 
her temple. 
was so busy with his 
own ministrations that he 
to call for help. Indeed there was no one 
to summon unless h¢ “ 
telephone; and, as it turned 
treatment was adequate, for 
he had the satisfaction of 
young woman open her beautiful eves. 
At first Miss Arden stared up into the 


never thought 


sought aid over the 
out, his 

) 
presently 


seeing the 


face of Robert Lovell uncomprehend 
ingly. She was. still dazed and_ be- 
wildered. The arm of the young man 


was about her shoulders; he was holding 
her tenderly and bathing her brow. 
The tendency of returning conscious- 
ness is to begin where it left off. The last 
thing that Miss Arden remembered was 
the emotion that filled her being when 
she was stricken down. She was weak 
and shocked, although she found her 
present condition extremely comforting. 
but she was not too weak or too shocked 
to jov in the great emotions that filled 
her. What she said was not particularly 
consequential, but it was enough. 
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“Robert.” she murmured, it being the 
first had thus addressed him, 
“am I like that glorious girl?” 

“Absolutely” 


moved. 


time she 


answered Lovell, deeply 


) 
] 


*You—vou love that girl?” asked the 
; he character in the 


virl, referring to t 
book. 

“Ves,” At 
making love as much to the girl in the 
book as to the girl in his arms. He had 
drawn a glorious woman. and although 
had depicted Miss 


ul indeed Robert was now 


he had fancied he 
Arden. like other artists he had flattered 
the portrait. Im her sober senses Miss 
Arden knew that. But she was not in 
her “Ves.” continued 
Lovell. “I loved her and I love you.” 


sober senses. 


Uneonsciously he had lifted — her 
higher as he knelt by her. and her head 
now lay on his breast. She could feel 
beating of his heart as she 


the wild 
looked up waiting. expectant. ‘There was 
that in her gaze that revealed the affec- 
he had cherished for him in secret. 
and which the association of the last few 
ecks had developed. A man 
than Robert Lovell might 


carried away by the situation. 


stronger 


have bee 


He bent his head and kissed her. 
She was weak and helpless: her head 
throbbed painfully: but she managed to 
summon strongth for response. Her 


arms went to his neck and when he lifted 


his head she drew it down again and in 
sweet abandonment whispered that s 
loved him. 

“tri 


he allowed her te 


book.” she said whet 
speak, 


only a pale imitation 


hero in the 


of course, but hel 


] F the rl had been taken unawares, 
so also had Robert Lovell. ‘here was 
not a doubt in mind as to the 
genuineness of the confession into which 
she had been surprised, He realized the 
instant he kissed her that his love for her 
did not match her love for him. His love 
was partly impersonal; he really loved 
the girl in the story, and only in- 
cidentally Miss Arden, because, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps. he had drawn her por 
trait as he fancied it; he was not at all 
sure in the illumination of this situation 
that his portrait had been accurate. 


hh; 
Nis 
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But Robert Lovell was the soul of 
honor. He realized that the situation 
was due more to him and blind fate than 
to her. He resolved to go through it to 
the end. This was the more easy, since 
he suddenly found her so extremely 
attractive. Fortunately. he had no prior 
passion to act as—shall it be said?—a 
counter irritant. And so, whispering 
words of love which were true enough 
when he uttered them, he bent and kissed 
her again and again. 


I was the telephone that had pre- 

cipitated the climax ; it was the tele- 
phone that broke into the resulting scene. 

“You must answer,” said the girl, 
drawing away and raising herself upon 
her hand. “Some one will surprise us if 
you don’t answer.” 
' Assisting her to rise and placing her 
carefully in a chair, Lovell at last 
answered the insistent call. 

“Ves, Father.” he said as he recog- 
nized the voice over the wire, “I didn’t 
answer because we were just at the 
climax of the story and I couldn't be 
interrupted,’—which was quite true, 
although in a different sense. “You want 
to see me? I'll be with you in a few 
minutes — half an hour or less. Miss 
Arden? Oh, the story is about finished 
and you may have her back presently, 
all right.” He hung up the receiver and 
turned to her. “Father wants to see me 
on a matter of great importance. He 
also asked when he could have his con- 
fidential secretary back again.” 

“And you told him?” 

“When you had finished transcribing 
the last dictation. I can get some one 
else to do the copying.” 

“No,” said the girl. “I would not have 
any other person touch that story. It 
is yours and mine.” 

“All right,” he said, ‘‘a day or two 
longer wont make any difference to him, 
but you are not in any condition to do 
any further work to-day. That is a bad 
gash in the side of your head. I will 
take you to your home in my car, and 
we will have a doctor look at it.” 

“You are very good to me.” said the 
girl in a manner quite different from 
that she had ever exhibited before. It 
was the very mixture of dependence and 


sweet deference that moved him strange- 
ly. He drew closer to her and bent and 
kissed her.again. It brought the color 
to her pale face once more. 

“My poor girl,” he said, “your head 
must ache frightfully.” 

“T suppose it does,” she answered, 
“but my heart is so full of joy that I 
have not known it.” 

“Well, you will know it later,” he 
said, practically. “I have been banged 
over the head in a foot-ball game and | 
have not felt it at the time, but after- 
ward—whew !” 

“Are you making a foot-ball of my 
heart ?” she asked, smiling faintly. 

“God forbid, it is mine now, you 
know, and I shall take care of it,” he re- 
turned. ‘You can retaliate on mine.” 
Which again was not exactly true, but 
like J/ercutio’s wound, it served. As he 
felt the less, he was more practical than 
she. “Here’s your coat and hat,” he went 
on, fetching them from the closet and 
helping her put them on. 

She experienced almost for the first 
time the sense of intimate protection in 
the process, and it was delightful to her 
to be so compassed with sweet obsery- 
ances. 

“Now [ll put you in the car and go 
and tell Father at once and then join—” 

“Robert,” interrupted the girl, sud- 
denly terrified. 

“Why not? I’m not ashamed of it.” 

“But your father has other plans. He 
has been corresponding with Mr. Daniel 
Cassilis of Chicago.” 

“Good Heavens, you don’t mean 
Dorothy Cassilis ?” 

“Ves. The two men have discussed it 
at length, and they both agreed that 
nothing could be better from every point 
of view than a match between you and 
that young lady.” 

“This is preposterous,” said Robert 
Lovell hotly. “Not so much the mar- 
riage with Miss Cassilis, for according 
to rumor any man might—” 

“Robert, do you know her? Are you 
fond of her?” exclaimed the woman be- 
fore him, rising in her agitation. 

“T do not, and I am not,” he answered 
instantly. “But the idea of my father 
marrying me to anybody on earth with- 
out consulting me, making me the sub- 
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ject of barter and exchange with old 
man Cassilis and putting his daughter in 
the same category is an outrage. I wont 
stand—’ 

“T should not have told you this,” in- 
terrupted the girl faintly. “You were not 
supposed to know anything about it.” 

“Of course not, but you were perfect! 
right in telling me. I wouldn’t marry her 
now,” —and the young woman winced at 
the emphasized adverb — “if she were 
the last woman on earth.” (Would hs 


\ 


have married Miss Cassilis otherwise. 
Dorothy could scarcely help asking her- 
self.) He came to a sudden resolution 
It was a habit of his. prompt action 
based on quick decision. “In fact. I am 
going to marry you and [ don’t know but 
what it would be just as well to do i 
now.” 

He did not add “and get it over with.” 
although that was in his thoughts. For 
tunately or unfortunately. Dorothy 
Arden could not read his thoughts. 

“Marry me!” she faltered. “What di 
vou mean?” 

“Just what T say.” he interposed it 
manner singularly like his father’s. 
“How far has that conspiracy gone?” 

“Well, it has gone about as far as 
possibly can go without the active 
codperation of you and Miss Cassilis. 
‘The one man on earth who can fight your 
father with any show of success is 
Daniel Cassilis. They have decided to 
pool their issues hereafter, although the 
world is not to know anything about 
that. ‘To cement the bond, you and Miss 
Cassilis are to fall in love with each 
other and marry. Neither parent seems 
to have the least doubt as to the feasi- 
bility of the plan. Mr. Cassilis thinks 
that no one could withstand his daugh 
ter, and your father thinks that no on 
could withstand you.” 

“And you knew this all the time?” 

“Certainly, that is why I—” 

“That is why you were as cold to me 
as you were, although you knew vou 
loved me?” 

“And I should have remained so,” 
said the girl. “I ought to have remained 
so, but all through the book I kept feel- 
ing that you were making love to me 
through the printed pages, and—” 

“T was,” said Robert. Which again 


was only half true, and as dangerous as 
half truths generally are. “But never 
mind that now. We are no royal house, 
the heirs of which are disposed of for 
reasons of state and public policy. I 
think that Miss Cassilis will feel exactly 
as I do when she knows.” ; 

“And how do you feel, Robert ?’ 

“T told you how I felt. I am going 
to marry you now, at once. and then I 
am going to my father and tell him.” 

“You will ruin yourself if you do. 
When your father sets his heart on any- 
thing so eminently suitable—for Miss 
Cassilis is said to be beautiful and every- 
thing that a girl ought to be—he will 
insist on the carrying out of his plans.” 

“Tet him insist.” 

“You have never encountered your 
father’s resolution when he meets with 
obstinate resistance. He is capable of 
disowning you. He is a fearful man to 


’ 


cTOss. 

“TI should deprecate his anger, t 
withdrawal of his affections, but I am 
quite capable of earning my own living 
and taking care of my own wife,” 
answered Robert Lovell with much of 
his father’s resolute determination. “‘I 
think there is a fortune in that book 
and with you I can write a million, and 
better ones too.” 

“T believe you can.” 

“And you are going to be the heroine 
of every one. I am going to catch and 
immortalize every one of your varying 


he 





moods.” 

“Nonsense.” she said, laughing in 
spite of herself. “So you see you cannot 
resist or brave your father.” 

“Pll show you what I can do,” he 
answered resolutely. “Come, we'll get 
the license, drive up to The Little 
Church Around the Corner. get married 
without delay, and then we'll drive back 
to Father’s office and tell him all about 
it. 

“And then?” 
“Well, whatever happens [ shall have 
you.” 

“T wont consent.” she protested. in 
spite of her pleasure. 

“Don’t you love me? Don’t you want 
to be my wife?” 

“You know that I do.” 

“Well, that’s all there is about it. 


” 
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try Sanatogen—” | 


ANP at last he does promise. 

He tries Sanatogen, he takes 
it three times a day. Skeptical at 
first, his doubts soon vanish, for 
gradually but surely there is 
wrought a change which spells 
better health, a new happiness to 
himself and those dearest to him. 
Tie kindly, tonic effect of Sanatogen 
arouses the nervous system, not by falsely 
stimulating it, but by persistently feeding 
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Now, also a relish for food returns, diges- 
tion is wonderfully improved—for remem- 
ber, nerves and digestion depend on each 
other, and Sanatogen by aiding digestion 
and strengthening the nerve centres, re- 
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body and mind. 
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“T cannot do it. It wouldn’t be right. 

“Why not? We are both of age; we 
have the right to settle our own affairs 
without interference from anyone.” 


I. stepped nearer to her, he lifted her 

from the chair. he suddenly raised 
her high in the air and held her up. 
although she was no insubstantial ethe- 
real woman. The sense of being seized 
and possessed, the consciousness of his 
superb strength, the feeling of uplift. 
brought out that little touch of the ston 
age, the cave man and woman, which is 
latent in us all. She thrilled with de- 
light in being so mastered. 

“T mean it.” he cried. He gave her a 
little shake in the air as if to emphasize 
his words. “If you don’t come willingly 
and gladly I shall carry vou.” Her re 
sistance only spurred his determination 
By now he was as fully persuaded of 
the propriety of his action and of its 
inevitableness as he was of the fact that 
his passion seemed to match her own. 
“T had to knock you down and knock 
you senseless,”” he continued. setting her 
gently on her feet. but still retaining his 
grasp upon her, “ 
vour love for me and to make it visibl 
to us both. T am capable,” he continued 
with well assumed truculence, “of doing 


to get vou to confess 


it again.” 
“Oh, Robert.” 
up completely, “it is wrong but 


A> he closed the door behind him. the 


telephone bell rang again. 
“That is vour father.” said the womar 
“You were to see him in | 


said the woman, vivil 


half an hour.” 


“He'll have to wait longer. In 
afraid.” said Robert. “When we do se 
him, perhaps we'll make him = glad ly 


waited.” 
“And perhaps we wont.” she added 
ruefully. 


CHAPTER V 
A Cristy Utterly Unexpected 


HE whole transaction, from the 
Megalithic Building to the license 
bureau, to the church and back, took not 
more than an hour. The two. one feel- 
ing horribly guilty but profoundly con- 
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tented, the other less contented and 


perhaps more guilty, entered the ele- 


vator, ascended to the top floor and 
entered the outer office. Inside, the 
orderly and busy routine seemed sud 


denly to have been abandoned. An air of 
} 


excitement and confusion pervaded the 
place. 
“What is the matter?” asked Robert 


Lovell, approaching his father’s suite. 

“Vour father has been taken ill sud- 
said a secretary. coming out. “] 
have been telephoning everywhere for 
you for the last hour.” 

“How long ago?” 

“About  eleven-forty-five.” 
answer. “We called vour office at ot 
but vou were not there.” 

“Tt was that call we didn’t answer,” 
said the awe-stricken woman by his sick 

“Exactly.” said Robert. He went 
through the followed by 
Arden. Jenison, the chief clerk and the 
private secretary. “Have you sent for a 
physician ?” he asked. 


denly.” 


} 
was the 


office. \iss 


“Dr. Schenck is with him now, 
and—” 

But Robert opened the door and 
found himself in the presence of his 


father, the physician and two nurses. 
“Robert.” whispered his father. who 

was Iving on the sofa. 

he apparent 

man 

appealed to Robert Lovell profoundly. 


There was something in t 
] le ‘ c lhe 
Iplessness O14 Ci¢ 


older which 
He had always seen his father so strong, 
that he 
ind 


so. confident, so dominecring, 
d scarcely conceive of him 
looked then. 

exclaimed the son bending 


coul 


weak 


] 1 
4 lnless as he 
i 


“Pather!” 


over him. 

They sent for you, my boy, but you 
were not there. TP thought vou would 
never come.” 

“T wish T had been there. I should 
not have left the office.” said Robert 
Lovell. oblivious io everything but the 


stricken man. 

Smothering a pang. Dorothy Arden 
wrung her hands, not only at the sight 
of her helpless employer but because of 
the statement made by her husband of 
an hour. Love is generous in that ‘it is 
the mightiest promoter of self-sacrifice 
in the world, but it is intensely selfish 
as well in that it sometimes exacts the 
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sacrifice. She could not bear to think 
that he reproached himself for his ab- 
sence because it cast a little doubt on his 
action in marrying her. 

“What is it. Doctor?” asked the son. 

The doctor hesitated. 

“No need to hesitate on my account, 
Schenck,” said Godfrey Lovell. “You 
might as well tell me what it is. You 
I am the kind of a man that has 
got to be told the whole truth, 
about himself.” 

“Tt is a heart lesion,” 

“And that means?” 

“Rest, withdrawal 
freedom from care and excitement.” 

“Freedom from all excitement! That 
means death te me,” answered the older 
man. 

“Admitting the truth of you 
say,”’ continued the physician, “the situa 
tion resolves itself to this: You have the 
choice of Ways to die.” 

“If [T go on T will kill myself, and if 
it be true that rest will kill me, I have 
the choice 2” 

“Exactly.” nodded Dr. Schenck. 

“And if IT take vour prescription for 
rest. what then?” 

“T see no reason why you should have 
a recurrence of the attack, and perhaps 
you may live out your allotted span. 
You will be a better and happier man if 
vou do as IT tell vou, but no excitement, 
no worry, no business ; otherwise—’ 

There was no necessity to complete the 


know 
even 


said the doctor. 


business, 


from 


what 


sentence. 

“Tow can T get away from business 
and excitement? There is no place on 
earth T can go and be out of touch with 
my affairs.” 

Godfrey Lovell spoke more strongly. 
The heart stimulants which had been ad- 
ministered had taken effect. The sharp- 
ness of the attack had passed. 

“This earth.” said Dr. Schenck. 
sententiously, “as I learned when a boy. 
is composed of one part land and three 
parts water.” 

“You mean I should go to sea?” 

“Certainly. You have the biggest and 
finest yacht in the world, so they say.” 

“There is the wireless.” 

“Remove it from the 
start.” 

“T can’t go.” 


ship before you 
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“Father, you must.” said Robert. 

The older man looked long iato the 
face of his son; and he saw there some 
thing of his own energy and decision. 
For the first time in his life he felt terri 
bly tired and weak. For the first time in 
his life the idea of rest appealed to him. 

“For the sake of Mother, for my sake 
and your own,” urged the young man. 
“vou will have to lay down your arms 
and proclaim a truce.” 

“No man ever made me do that.” 

“But it is not the hand of man,” 
Robert instinctively. 

“Now look here. young man,” said old 
Dr. Schenck, “don’t go attributing this 
thing to God.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt is your father’s own hand that has 
struck the blow. He has lived under a 
self-imposed high pressuce so long that 
it has beaten him at his own game. It 
is a wonder he has lasted so long.” 

“Vou are right.” 
“Father, do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear,” 


said 


said = Robert. 
answered the older 
man. “Well, the first time in my 
life IT vield. Have it your 
Schenck’s right, IT guess. But there are 
some matters that I must attend to be 
fore—oh, they’re not exciting to me il 
the least. Doctor—some little affairs t 
wind up. The excitement will be for th: 
other fellows.”” he added with a grim 
chuckle. “Well. my boy. are you ready 
to give up Miss Arden vonder?” he 
asked, nodding toward her. 

“Never.” answered) Robert quickly, 
and then he- caught himself. “What am 
T saving?” he laughed. “Of course. you 
shall have her back immediately.” 

“To-morrow will do,” said his father. 
“Will vou come to the house about ten 
o'clock, Miss Arden? And Robert. vou 
will attend to putting the vacht in com- 
mission by wire. She is still at 
Francisco. We will take a long cruise 
to the South Seas. a place where I have 


for 


Own Wal. 


San 


always wanted to go ever since you 
described your adventures there.” 
“Very good, sir.” 
“When I finish up these few little 


details with Miss Arden, it will be safe 
to leave everything else to Jenison here.” 
aT 


He turned to his confidential man. ‘TI 
will take you into partnership. You can 
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carry on the business, and you have 
earned the position by faithful service.” 
“Thank you sir.” said Jenison. “I 
shall do my best.” 
“And I suppose that from time to time 
I can give him a word of advice, eh, 


} 


Schenck : 


“Oh, ves.” said the physician, ‘so 


long as vou don’t engage in any more of 

these battles in the stock exchange.” 
“We will just conserve and develop 

what we have, Jenison.” said Lovell. 


“We will be content to acquire nothing 
else unless it’s necessary for our pro 
tection. 

“Very cood, sir.” said Jenison. a 
solid, substantial. dependable man = who 
had been associated with Godfrey Lovell 
all his life, and who knew all his 
plans so that he could be trusted to carry 
on his work if no great initiative were 
asked of him. 

“We will make this a corporation 
eventually, Jenison, and associate with 
us the managers of the © several 
branches.” 

“And where do I come in, Father? 
asked Robert. 

“Robert. we have not been much 
together. and [I want you to take this 
cruise with me. It may be our | 


last 
Opportunity to get to know each other. 
When I am gone, everything will be 
yours and your mother’s.” 

“T will go with you gladly.” said 
Robert, forgetful for the moment of his 
recent marriage. and again his words 
struck terror to the heart of the woman 
who Jeved him and to whom he had 
just given his name. 


“DEFORE we start.” continued his 
father more strongly, “there is that 
tremendous Rocky Mountain Railroad 
deal. Dan Cassilis and I are trying to 
get hold of it, to rehabilitate it against 
that gang of road-wreckers.” ‘The older 
man was not looking at his son, and he 
did not see the swift look that passed 
between him and the voung woman at 
the mention of Daniel Cassilis. ‘“Jeni- 
son, have a power of attorney drawn up 
to enable Mr. Robert Lovell to act for 
me. Robert, you must take the limited 
for Chicago. What time is it?” 
“One fifteen,” answered Jenison. 


THE ISLAND 








OF SURPRISE 

“Plenty of time,” said Godfrey 
Lovell. “I was going out myself; the 
matter has to be settled in person by me 
or my representative.” 

“T have some important business to 
ittend to to-morrow morning: can’t you 
do it by telegram, Father?” asked 
Robert Lovell anxiously. 

‘he older man flushed. 

“There is no affair of yours that can 
be so important as this, I take it. This 
is the last big deal we shall put through, 
ind vou must do it.” His voice rose, and 
his eves sparkled as he sat up. “You 
Wont reluse 7 

Dr. Schenck turned to voung Lovell 
and raised his finger warningly. 

“Of course not.’ said — Robert 
promply. “LT will go at once.” 

“Good.” said the older man. sinking 
hack. “Doctor, IT guess vou are right. 
I can do very little now, but Robert can 
take up the work.” 

“Jenison, go and arrange for the 
power of attorney. You can go, too,” he 
said to Miss Arden, “but come to-mor- 


Tow. 


NABLE to speak, the girl went out 

into the outer office. Overcome by 
the strained intensity of the situation, she 
sank down into a chair and leaned her 
head in her hands, fighting against dis- 
playing her emotions. Neither of the 
lovers had contemplated this turn to 
their affairs. 

“What's he matter with Miss 
\rden?” asked Jenison. 

“She had a bad fall this morning,” 
said Robert. laying his hand upon her 
shaking shoulder, “‘and cut her head; 
and this whole affair has been too much 
for her. Jenison, will you telephone my 
man to pack my things and to meet me 
at the station at two-thirty? Have him 
eet tickets and a compartment for me 
and a berth for himself on the limited 
and wait for me at the entrance gate. | 
will take Miss Arden home in my car, 
run into the house to see Father, get his 
final instructions and be at the station in 
time. You meet me with the necessary 
papers there. You will arrange it all for 
me, wont you?” 

“Certainly.” said Jenison, touching 
a bell for his own confidential man. 








= | 
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carry on the business, and you have 
earned the position by faithful service.” 

“Thank you sir.” said Jenison. “I 
shall do my _ best.” 

“And I suppose that from time to time 
I can give him a word of advice, ch, 
Schenck 2” 

“Oh, ves,” said the physician, ‘so 
long as vou don’t engage in any more of 
these battles in the stock exchange.” 

“We will just conserve and develop 
what we have, Jenison.” said) Lovell. 
“We will be content to acquire nothing 
else unless it’s necessary for our pro 
tection. 

“Very good, sir.’ said Jenison. a 
solid, substantial. dependable man who 
had been associated with Godfrey Lovell 
all his life, and who knew all his 
plans so that he could be trusted to carry 
on his work if no great initiative were 
asked of him. 

“We will make this a corporation 
eventually, Jenison, and associate with 
us the managers of the © several 
branches.” 

“And where do I come in, Father 2?” 
asked Robert. 

“Robert. we have not been much 
together. and I want you to take this 
cruise with me. It may be our last 
opportunity to get to know each other. 
When I am gone, everything will be 
yours and your mother’s.” 

“T will go with you gladly.” said 
Robert, forgetful for the moment of his 
recent marriage. and again his werds 
struck terror to the heart of the woman 
who loved him and to whom he had 





just given his name. 


“DEFORE we start.’ continued his 
father more strongly, “there is that 
tremendous Rocky Mountain Railroad 
deal. Dan Cassilis and I are trving to 
get hold of it, to rehabilitate it against 
that gang of road-wreckers.” ‘The older 
man was not looking at his son, and he 
did not see the swift look that passed 
between him and the young woman at 
the mention of Daniel Cassilis. ‘Jeni- 
son, have a power of attorney drawn up 
to enable Mr. Robert Lovell to act for 
me. Robert, you must take the limited 
for Chicago. What time is it?” 
“One fifteen,” answered Jenison. 


OF SURPRISE 

“Plenty of time.” said Godfrey 
Lovell. “I was going out myself; the 
matter has to be settled in person by me 
or my representative.” 

“T have some important business to 
ittend to to-morrow morning ; can’t you 
do it by telegram, Father?” asked 
Robert Lovell anxiously. 

Phe older man flushed. 

“There is no affair of yours that can 
be so important as this. I take it. This 
is the last big deal we shall put through, 
ind you must do it.” His voice rose, and 
his eves sparkled as he sat up. “You 
wont refuse ?’ 

Dr. Schenck turned to young Lovell 
and raised his finger warningly. 

“€or COUTSE not.” said Robert 
“T will go at once.” 
ie older man, sinking 


promply. 

“(Gjood.”” said tl 
hack. “Doctor. IT guess vou are right. 
I can do very little now, but Robert can 
take up the work.” 

“Jenison, go and arrange for the 
power of attorney. You can go, too,” he 
said to Miss Arden, “but come to-mor- 


row, 


NABLE to speak, the girl went out 

into the outer office. Overcome by 
the strained intensity of the situation, she 
sank down into a chair and leaned her 
head in her hands, fighting against dis- 
plaving her emotions. Neither of the 
lovers had contemplated this turn = to 
their affairs. 

“What's the matter with Miss 
Arden?” asked Jenison. 

“She had a bad fall this morning,” 
said Robert. laying his hand upon her 
shaking shoulder, ‘“‘tand cut her head; 
and this whole affair has been too much 
for her. Jenison, will you telephone my 
man to pack my things and to meet me 
at the station at two-thirty? Have him 
eet tickets and a compartment for me 
and a berth for himself on the limited 
and wait for me at the entrance gate. | 
will take Miss Arden home in my car, 
run into the house to see Father, get his 
final instructions and be at the station in 
time. You meet me with the necessary 
papers there. You will arrange it all for 
me, wont you?” 

“Certainly.” said Jenison, touching 
a bell for his own confidential man. 
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“Father,” said Robert, returning to 
the private office, “your car is here?” 

“Ves, the Doctor and the nurses are 
getting me ready to go.” 

“Well, Pl take Miss Arden home in 
mine; she is a little overcome by all that 
has happened. I will be at home almost 
as soon as you get there, to receive your 
final instructions. Jenison is telephoning 
my man and [Il catch the limited all 
right.” 

“Good boy,” said Godfrey Lovell. “I 
hope Miss Arden is not seriously ill. 
Tell her never to mind about me.” 

Miss Arden lived in a charming suite 
of rooms in a big apartment house on 
Washington Heights overlooking the 
Hudson. Recklessly defying speed laws, 
Robert Lovell finally got his newly- 
made wife, now in a state of collapse, 
into her rooms, where after passionate 
good-by’s he had to leave her at once. 


CHAPTER VI 
A Disqguieting Disappearance. 


]' was well for Robert Lovell that he 
was plunged immediately into the 
perplexities and anxieties of great busi- 
Ness transactions, for otherwise the re- 
action from the exciting events of the 
day on which he left New York would 
have played havoc with his nerves. 

In the first place, there was the cli- 
max of the novel. Robert Lovell put 
his whole soul into everything he did, 
and the writing of the story involved 
a tremendous mental strain. Then there 
was the accident to Miss Arden, her 
confession, his response, and his natu- 
ral resentment against his father’s 
matrimonial plans, followed by the hasty 
and still) unexplained marriage; his 
father’s sudden and serious illness; the 
immediate parting from his wife. 

He looked back on those strained mo- 
ments when he had kissed her good-by 
as one looks back on a dream. He was 
conscious that he had been precipitate, 
that he had been carried away by the ex- 
citement and the emotion of the mo- 
ment; when he came to think it over 
calmly, this was significant. Some doubt 
as to whether he loved the woman as he 
should and as she loved him was bound 
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to obtrude itself. And the doubt de- 
clared unequivocally that he did not. 
Had he done right? He could not an- 
swer that question with an absolute af- 
firmative. Had he even done the best 
thing for the woman? And again there 
was dubiety in his mind. 

His father had of necessity been very 
brief in his final instructions, but there 
was no man on earth who could say 
more in fewer words than his father. 
And he had outlined the scheme in 
which young Lovell was to take part, 
the battle in which he was to engage. 
with extraordinary clarity. Details, of 
course, had to be left to Robert’s own 
judgment. The magnitude of the scheme 
and the necessity for the application of 
all his abilities to it. unfamiliar as he 
was with business. engrossed him. 

There was still another object in his 
thoughts. His father had charged him 
at once to get in touch with Daniel Cas- 
silis, who was working with Mr. Loveil 
in this deal; and Cassilis’ advice and in 
formation would be of the greatest serv- 
ice. No one had hitherto worked with 
Godfrey Lovell on terms of equality. 
and even so big a man as_ Daniel 
Cassilis must be made to understand 
that the determination of events rested 
in Robert Lovell’s taking his father’s 
place: for Godfrey Lovell was in no 
way minded to surrender his primacy, or 
give up any advantage even by proxy. 
His father’s words rang in Robert’s ears. 

“Vou are to settle th: matter yourself. 
Counsel with Dan Cassilis as much as 
vou please, but follow his advice or not 
in accordance with your own judgment.” 

“It's a big responsibility.” 

“Ves, it is. Whether the Rocky Moun- 
tain is saved or wrecked doesn’t very ma 
terially matter to our fortunes, but it 
does matter a very great deal to the un- 
fortunate people who have invested their 
money in the road. It has always been 
my pleasure to be constructive, espe- 
cially when other people’s money is con- 
cerned. I’ve never fought against small 
investors. I like to help them. You 
understand ?” 

“Perfectly. sir. I shall do my best.” 

“T know you will,” his father replied, 
“and let me tell you this: the possession 
of the road, as I say, is of little moment, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN saed- 
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“Father,” said Robert, returning to 
the private office, “your car is here?” 

“Ves, the Doctor and the nurses are 
getting me ready to go.” 

“Well, Pll take Miss Arden home in 
mine; she is a little overcome by all that 
has happened. I will be at home almost 
as soon as you get there, to receive your 
final instructions. Jenison is telephoning 
my man and [ll catch the limited all 
right.” 

“Good boy,” said Godfrey Lovell. “I 
hope Miss Arden is not seriously ill. 
Tell her never to mind about me.” 

Miss Arden lived in a charming suite 
of rooms in a big apartment house on 
Washington Heights overlooking the 
Hudson. Recklessly defying speed laws, 
Robert Lovell finally got his newly- 
made wife, now in a state of collapse, 
into her rooms, where after passionate 
good-by’s he had to leave her at once. 


CHAPTER VI 
Al Disquieting Disappearance. 


|" was well for Robert Lovell that he 
was plunged immediately into the 
perplexities and anxieties of great busi- 
Ness transactions, for otherwise the re- 
action from the exciting events of the 
day on which he left New York would 
have played havoc with his nerves. 

In the first place, there was the cli- 
max of the novel. Robert Lovell put 
his whole soul into everything he did, 
and the writing of the story involved 
a tremendous mental strain. Then there 
was the accident to Miss Arden, her 
confession, his response, and his natu- 
ral resentment against his father’s 
matrimonial plans, followed by the hasty 
and still unexplained marriage; his 
father’s sudden and serious illness; the 
immediate parting from his wife. 

He looked back on those strained mo- 
ments when he had kissed her good-by 
as one looks back on a dream. He was 
conscious that he had been precipitate, 
that he had been carried away by the ex- 
citement and the emotion of the mo- 
ment; when he came to think it over 
calmly, this was significant. Some doubt 
as to whether he loved the woman as he 
should and as she loved him was bound 
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to obtrude itself. And the doubt de- 


clared unequivocally that he did not. 


Had he done right? He could not an- 
swer that question with an absolute af- 
firmative. Had he even done the best 


thing for the woman? And again there 


was dubiety in his mind. 


His father had of necessity been very 


brief in his final instructions, but there 
was no man on earth who could say 
more in fewer words than his father. 
And he had outlined the scheme in 
which young Lovell was to take part, 
the battle in which he was to engage, 
with extraordinary clarity. Details, of 
course, had to be left to Robert’s own 
judement. ‘The magnitude of the scheme 
and the necessity for the application of 
all his abilities to it. unfamiliar as he 
was with business. engrossed him. 

‘There was still another object in his 
thoughts. His father had charged him 
at once to get in touch with Daniel Cas- 
silis. who was working with Mr. Lovell 
in this deal; and Cassilis’ advice and in- 
formation would be of the greatest serv 
ice. No one had hitherto worked with 
Godfrey Lovell on terms of equality. 
and even so big a man as_ Daniel 
Cassilis must be made to understand 
that the determination of events rested 
in Robert Lovell’s taking his father’s 
place: for Godfrey Lovell was in no 
way minded to surrender his primacy, or 
give up any advantage even by proxy. 
His father’s words rang in Robert’s ears. 

“You are to settle th: matter yourself. 
Counsel with Dan Cassilis as much as 
vou please, but follow his advice or not 
in accordance with your own judgment.” 

“It’s a big responsibility.” 

“Ves, it is. Whether the Rocky Moun- 
tain is saved or wrecked doesn’t very ma- 
terially matter to our fortunes, but it 
does matter a very great deal to the un- 
fortunate people who have invested their 
money in the road. It has always been 
my pleasure to be constructive, espe- 
cially when other people’s money is con- 
cerned. I’ve never fought against small 
investors. I like to help them. You 
understand ?” 

“Perfectly. sir. I shall do my best.” 

“T know you will.” his father replied, 
“and let me tell you this: the possession 
of the road, as I say, is of little moment, 
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but it is of great moment to me that you 
succeed.” 
“If 1am the son of my father, T will.” 
“Good,” said Godfrey Lovell, his 
eyes lighting with pride. 


ROBERT thought of that over and 

over again. He did not think all the 
time of business; he did not think all 
the time of Miss Arden—for so she re- 
mained in his thoughts in spite of the 
marriage ceremony and_ the priestly 
benediction. He thought sometimes of 
Miss Cassilis. Again, had he been given 
to self-analysis, such as he would have 
attempted had he been writing another 
novel, the fact that he thought of Miss 
Cassilis at such a time would have been 
significant; for had he loved Dorothy 
Arden as he should, and as she fancied 
he did, no other woman could have 
entered his mind. Miss Cassilis was in 
his mind more than casually. He had 
never met the voung woman, although 
he had heard about her—as, indeed, 
everybody in the United States had. She 
Was a reigning beauty in the great city 
of the middle west, and her fame was 
national. 

With a resentment still keen, Robert 
found himself wondering about Dorothy 
Cassilis. Had she been apprised of the 
plan the two old men had agreed upon? 
If so, was she in an acceptive or declin- 
ing mood? If she knew, how awkward 
would be the meeting? If she knew, 
would she exercise upon him those fas- 
cinations of which the world spoke so 
admiringly, or would she meet him with 
disdain ? 

He forgot at times that he was out 
of the running. He overlooked the fact 


that he was no longer in the matri- 


monial market and that, so far as he 
and she were concerned, the affair had 
been settled before it had begun, and 
he really grew quite eager to see the 
young woman. Thus with a woman be- 
hind him in New York and a woman 
before him in Chicago and a vast weight 
of business between, he did not lack 
food for thought. 


RRIVED in Chicago, he took rooms 
at a convenient hotel and hurried 
to the office of Daniel Cassilis in the 
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Monadnock Building. After answering 
a few preliminary inquiries as to his 
father’s health, he plunged immediately 
into business. If Daniel Cassilis had 
thought that the illness of Godfrey 
Lovell would place the direction of 
events in his hands he was presently un- 
deceived, for Robert Lovell displaved a 
grasp and ability which astonished and 
somewhat piqued him, but which filled 
him with a certain amount of admiration 
and pride. He reflected that it would be 
all in the family if the schemes of the 
two schemers developed. ‘That such a 
combination as Lovell and Cassilis could 
fail, even in their endeavors matrimo- 
nial, never entered his head. Yet Mr. Cas- 
silis had met his first check the day be- 
fore, when he announced that Robert 
Lovell, representing his father, was to 
arrive in Chicago the next day; for, 
Miss Cassilis had taken an east bound 
train to make a long deferred visit to 
a school friend, telephoning her father 
of the fact that she was bound for Al- 
bany just before the train started. 

“T had expected to have vou out at 
the house.” Daniel Cassilis said, “but 
Mrs. Cassilis is not well and my daugh- 
ter suddenly decided to go to Albany 
last night. It will take us a week or so 
to get the Rocky Mountain tangle 
straightened out and to get control of 
the road. She will surely be home by 
that time. Then I hope to have the 
pleasure of presenting you to her.” 

Making a suitable acknowledgment 
of this proffer, Robert experienced a dis- 
tinct feeling of disappointment and cha- 
grin. Was it possible that the girl had 
learned of the proposed disposition of 
her hand, and was this her way of show- 
ing that she did not like it? He adroitly 
directed the conversation until he found 
out from Mr. Cassilis that he had told 
his family the day before that Lovell 
had been expected. Yes, he decided, 
she must have heard. and she was as 
resentful as he. He admired her for that 
in spite if his pride, and his desire to 
mect her increased. 


HE week that followed was one of 
intense excitement. The battle for 
the control of the Rocky Mountain rail- 
road attracted national attention. Lovell 
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made mistakes, but he managed to cover 
them before it was too late. He found 
time at all for social life. About 
only diversion reading long 
letters from Dorothy Arden which re- 
vealed new depths of mental brilliance 
and a deep affection which somehow or 
other left him a little cold. He did his 
best in his briefer replies to these let- 
ters, but they were woefully inadequate 
and before the end of the week, melan- 
choly, anxiety and reproach pervaded 
wife's communications. 

He sent a nightly letter by wire to 
his father. recounting the day’s work, 


no 
Was 


his 


his 


and received concise suggestions and 
comments by telegraph in return. Finally 
the day of settlement arrived. With the 


day, Godfrey Lovell appeared on the 


scene. 
“My boy,” he said, “I am not here 
to interfere. You have done well, and I 


think you are going to beat them. I 
told Schenck I must come. and he said 
it was all wrong, but feeling as I did 
perhaps it would be better for me to go 
to Chicago, especially as we are to go 
on to San Francisco in a day or two. 
No, don’t bother to tell me any details. 
Your telegrams have given me the gen- 


eral situation. I could not have done 
better myself. Go in and win.” 
“Very well, Father,” said the son, 


“and how is everybody at home?” 

“Your mother is very well. She would 
have come with me but for a few late 
séances with the dressmakers and 
Heaven knows who else.” 

“And Miss Arden?” 

“She has not seemed herself lately. 
I rather think I made a mistake in lend- 
ing her to you. You used her up, 1 am 
afraid. She seems to have lost interest 
in my work. I had some thought of tak- 
ing her with us on the cruise but con- 
cluded not to do so, and yet—” 

The conversation, so deeply interest- 
ing to the young man, was broken into 
by the entrance of Daniel Cassilis. 

““Glad to see you looking so well, 
Lovell,” he said. ‘“The boy and I have 
had a great battle. We have got to hurry 
down to the exchange now, Robert. 
Have you any advice to give us?” 

“None,” said Godfrey Lovell. “I be- 


lieve you are going to win.” 
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“Of course we are. We've fought 
them to a standstill and thev know they 
are licked. ‘This bo,’s a chip of the old 
block. Come on, young man.” 

“And Miss Dorothy 2” asked Godfrey. 

“Still in Albany, confound _ it,” 
was the answer. “I’ve wired her to come 
home, but you know what voung people 
are; she'll stay till she finishes her visit. 
I would have had this youngster out to 
the house, but Mrs. Cassilis is not well. 
The Doctor says she needs a change.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Lovell promptly. 
“You and vour wife and daughter must 
join Mrs. Lovell and me, and Bob here, 
on a cruise to the South Seas when this 
deal is over. I wrote you about it.” 

“Yes, and IT have been trying to ar- 
range it. IT can promise for Mrs. 
silis and myself, but nobody can promise 
anvthing for my daughter.” 

“Let us hope we can persuade her,” 
said Godfrey Lovell. chuckling. 


WN they did. 
1a 


Cas- 


‘The business and fi- 

nancial world hailed Robert Lov- 
ell as a financial star, although 
there was a disposition to under-value 
him and te insinuate that he had only 
carried out the orders of his father. That 
reputation would not serve his son badly 
in the future, the older man thought, be- 


new 


cause people would naturally under- 
value him if he worked alone. and to 
despise an enemy is generally good—for 
the enemy! 

“Now, Father,” began the son the 
day after the triumph, “I must go back 
to New York before we start on that 
cruise.” 


“Schenck says the sooner I get to sea, 
the better. He wants me to go straight 
to San Francisco,” said his father, “and 
I would like to start West to-morrow. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cassilis are ready, and 
they are only waiting for a telegram 
from their daughter so that we can all 
go to the coast together in my private 
car.” 

“Well, it’s possible, is it not, that 
Miss Cassilis, if she concludes to come, 
may want a day or two for preparation. 
You know women.” 

“No, that is one thing I don’t know,” 
answered the father frankly, “but I 
will admit that you may be right.” 
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“While I myself want just one day. 
I will leave on the limited this after- 
noon. ‘That will get me in New York 
Wednesday morning. I want to see Dos- 
ner about the book and make a few other 
arrangements. I will take the limited 
back on Wednesday afternoon. That will 
bring me in here Thursday, and we can 
start West Friday.” 

“Very well then. but we'll start 
Thursday night. Ill arrange with Ripley 
of the Santa Fé to attach the car to the 
California Limited. I am sorry you have 
not met Miss continued the 
father in the most guileless manner pos- 


Cassilis,”’ 


sible. 

“TH have ample opportunity to make 
her acquaintance crossing the continent 
and on the yacht,” returned his son. 


UST as soon as he reached the station 

in New York, Robert Lovell dashed 
for a telephone booth and called up 
his father’s office. He got Jenison, and 
after an exchange of greetings asked 
that Miss Arden be called to the “phone 
under plea that he had an urgent mes- 
sage for her from his father. 

“She hasn’t been down to-day,” an- 
swered Jenison. “I telephoned out to 
her apartment, and she was not there. 
How long are you going to be in town?” 

“Until this afternoon; I will be down 
to see you later,” said Lovell, ringing 
off. 

His wife not at the office and 
at her residence! ‘This was extraordinary. 
She had not mentioned any prospective 
absence in her last letter. He called a 
taxi, directed the man to hurry, and 
was soon at her apartment. Loud ring- 
ings of the bell and knocks at the door 
of her rooms failed to arouse anyone. 
With growing anxiety the young man 
sought the proprietor ef the apartment 
house. This happened to be a woman. 

“Nirs. Gratage.” he said after getting 
into her private office, “I am Mr. Robert 
Lovell, son of Mr. Godfrey Lovell, 
whose private secretary Miss Arden is. 
I have just arrived from Chicago. I 
called up the office from the station and 
found Miss Arden had not been there to- 
day, and they told me that they had been 
unable to get her by telephone here. I 
have just been up to her apartment. I 


not 
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rang the bell and knocked on the door 
but got no answer. Can you tell me 
where she is or where I can find her?” 

“T am sorry to say that I can’t, Mr. 
Lovell,” said Mrs. Gratage. “All I 
know about her I learned from the hall 
man. He said that Miss Arden received 
two telegrams late last night. He sent 
them up by one of the bell boys. She 
immediately telephoned him to call a 
taxicab in one hour. When it came she 
had her trunk taken down, got into the 
cab and drove away.” 

“And she left no message?” 

“She asked to see me but I was out 
at the time and did not return till later. 
She told the hall man to tell me_ to 
keep her apartment—that she’d write.” 

“And have you received anv letter?” 

“None.” 

“It's most) extraordinary,” the 
young man after a moment’s reflection. 
“It is so important for me to learn Miss 


said 


Arden’s whereabouts and communicate 
with her that I am al«-ut to make a 
strange request.” 

“And that is2” 

“Will you come with me to_ her 


rooms? Perhaps there we may find some 
clue to her departure.” 

“T see no impropriety in that.” said 
Mrs. Gratage, taking her master key. 


HI apartment was in disorder, with 

evidence of hasty packing in the 
shape of opened drawers and _ scattered 
clothing. Her departure appeared to 
have been so hurried that she had left 
things just as they were, and since she 
was known to be absent the maid had 
not been in to put the apartment. to 
rights. On a table in front of a window 
lay the telegram Robert had sent from 
Chicago. She had received it before her 
departure. He picked it up and said: 

“This is the telegram that I sent to 
announce my coming.” 

“Ves sir.” said the hall man who had 
followed them up, “I remember giving 
it to her Tuesday night with the other. 
She seemed very much agitated.” ‘The 
hall man scented mystery. “That will be 
a part of the other telegram,” he added, 
pointing to a few scattered pieces of 
yellow paper which lay on the table and 
on the floor. 
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The window before the table was 
open. ‘There were not enough scraps 
of paper left to make a whole telegram. 
Phe wind had evidently carried some of 
them away, but on the pieces that re 
mained which he hastily gathered up 
and examined, Robert Lovell found 
these words: 


Can't do without—need you—take 
first train—meet me. 

There was nothing else, although the 
three searched diligently. With emotion 
such as he would not have dreamed he 
could experience, the young man stared 
at this disconnected message. Presently, 
finding Mrs. Gratage and the hall man 
looking at him curiously, he thrust the 
papers into his pocket. 

“These,” he said “convey little. I am 
afraid there is nothing to be learned 
here. I thank you for your kindness.” 

“T am surprised that I have not heard 
from Miss Arden about the rooms,” 
said Mrs. Gratage suspiciously. 

“Keep them for her; the firm will 
be responsible for the rent and any 
other charges. I am sure you will hear 
from her soon, and when you do T wish 
you would notify me at my hotel in 
Chicago at once. Here is my card. We 
have known Miss Arden a long time. She 
is worthy of all confidence, and I am 
sure the matter will be explained to your 
entire satisfaction.” 

“Of course.’ said Mrs. Gratage. 
“Miss Arden was always most lady-like 
and reserved. She was most distant with 
me and my other guests, especially the 
young gentlemen of the house.” 

" “Did she—was she—?” 

And then Robert Lovell stopped. He 
could not bring himself to question this 
woman, estimable though she might be. 
about the private affairs of Miss Arden. 
He managed to get out of the house 
somehow and drove to the office. In 
spite of himself, doubts and jealousies. 


quite compatible with a suspicion that 
he did not love her as he should, were 
growing rapidly in his heart. He real- 
ized then how very little he and_ his 
father knew of the private life of the 
woman whom he had so hastily made 
his wife. Save for one quarter of an 
hour before his departure, he had 
never even been in her apartment. He 
had only known Miss Arden in the 
office and as a business woman. What 
her social life had been, what friends 
she had, what attachments she might 
have formed, what relations she had 
sustained to other men and women 
—they knew absolutely nothing about 
them; nor had they cared. No one in 
the office knew her socially, he ascer- 
tained by judicious questions. Although 
many of the better grade of employees 
had sought her acquaintance, she had 
frowned upon every endeavor. Jenison 
could throw no light at all on the mys- 
tery. 

It was with rapidly increasing re- 
sentment, suspicion and indignation that 
Robert Lovell transacted his other busi 
ness, and with a desperately angry and 
despairing heart he boarded the train. 

His wife was gone! Somebody could 
not do without her! Somebody had di- 
rected her to meet him somewhere! 
Somebody had wired her to take the first 
train! Who was that somebody? What 
were his wife’s relations to him? Where 
were they to meet? 

Well, the world was a small place. 
Whether his wife was worthy or un- 
worthy, whether he loved her as he 
should or whether he did not, some day 
he would find that man. When he did, 
God help the weaker. Incidentally, 
Dorothy Arden had never appeared 
quite so desirable to him as she did 
when he fondly said he would put her 
out of his heart, have that absurd mar- 
riage annulled, and let her go her 
own way. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
fi ‘HEN Shang Ganley had im- 

plied that his wife Red Ida 
was capable of betraying him 
L and had threatened her with 
death if she did, he had horrified her 
more than she had ever been horrified. 
He had previously called her nearly 
every other name of abuse, but he had 
never called her a “snitch” before. She 
had deserved nearly every other un- 
worthy name, but never this. Her inno- 
cence of the few remaining guilts was 
all the more precious. She had so little 
good repute that she prized the rem- 
nant doubly. And there is a quirk in 
human nature that tempts the heart to 
justify slander. Why bear the name 
without enjoying the game? 

This cynical mood was working on 
Ida’s poor soul; and remorse, revenge 
and self-protection joined with it until 
she had yielded to impulse and_ told 
Perry Merithew that Muriel Schuyler 
had been kidnaped, and where she was 
held and about where she was to be 
taken. 

The impetuous Merithew had set out 
to the rescue at full tilt. Gradually it 
came over him that he had no weapon to 
tilt with. He was going to raid a dive 
in the slums, not merely single-handed 
but empty-handed. By the time his car 
had finished its passage through Cen- 
tral Park he was convinced that he must 
have help. But whom could he get and 
where? The police were the last people 
he wanted to call in, since the police 
implied the reporters, and he had a pro- 
found abhorrence of publicity. 

The offices of private detectives were 
not open at midnight, and he did not 
know any private detectives. Then the 
gleaming facades of the Plaza Hotel 
confronted him, and he remembered that 
he knew at least a few house-detectives. 

Merithew had a large hotel acquain- 
tance. He owed so much money at so 
many hotels that he was welcome every- 
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where. He was slow at paying bills but 
ever ready with tips. Pages knew him as 
a man who was always being paged, to 
their profit in dimes. Head waiters knew 
him as a reserver of tables with liberal 
inter-palmar communications. The sub- 
terranean chefs knew him as a man who 
could send down expert directions and 
substantial appreciations of skill. Cap- 
tains, waiters, and omnibuses knew him 
as one who knew what was what. If he 
had a quick temper he also had a quick 
kindliness and rewarded their dexterities 
not only with money but with bonhomie. 
He recognized that they had refinements 
and scholarship of their own and _ re- 
spected them without familiarity. 

He thought he knew one of the house- 
detectives—a man named Lumm—at the 
Plaza. Aphra Shaler, dining there as 
a guest of his, had once had hysterics 
over a missing sunburst which she swore 
was stolen. At her demand Lumm kept 
two innocent waiters from their families 
that night till Aphra found the sun- 
burst calmly sunbursting on her dress- 
ing-table where she had forgotten it. 

Merithew decided that he would inter- 
view Mr. Lumm., and he cignaled his 
chauffeur to turn back to the hotel. 

He found Lumm on the outer steps, 
whither he had been drawn by the 
sound of the warning shots from Grebe’s 
pistol. 

“Good evening, Mr. Merithew,” said 
the detective. who was more or less dis- 
guised as a guest in a dinner jacket. 

“Oh, hello,” said Perry. ‘“What’s the 
racket up the street?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I was just going 
to telephone T’eadquarters and _ see.” 

“Good idea,” said Perry. “And hurry 
back for I want a word with you.” 

Perry went to the tobacco stand, 
replenished his case, and lighted a cigar. 
He was greatly agitated but still had the 
presence of mind to begin telling the 
chatelaine in charge how unusually 
stunning she was this evening, when he 
felt a hand on his arm. 
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Pet Bettany was murmuring to him 
with saccharinity : 

“Buy me a box of cigarettes, dear. I’m 
with Winnie Nicolls and he doesn’t be- 
lieve in women smoking, and I’m fam- 
ishing. Be quick.” 

The experienced tobacconette slid a 
box surreptitiously to Perry, who slipped 
it to Pet, who smuggled it into her hand- 
kerchief just as Winnie Nicolls  es- 
caped from the hook of some other fish- 
erwoman and came back to Pet’s bait. 

Winnie was in love with Muriel, and 
afraid of Pet, but Muriel had treated 
him shabbily and he had fallen easy 
prey to Pet. 

“Hello.” said Perry absently. “I’m 
just getting some cigars. Have one?” 

“No thanks.” said Winnie, who did 
not like Merithew even well enough to 
smoke his tobacco. He took out his own 
cigarette case and helped himself. 

Perry recognized the faint insult with 
a smile. 

“Your mother doesn’t like me either,” 
he said. “She invited my wife to her 
big splurge and left me out.” 

Winnie’s only comment was a_ puff 
of smoke that veiled his smile. Perry 
said: 

“Didn’t she invite you either, Pet?” 

“Oh ves, but I can’t go,” Pet smiled. 
“Poor Mother is not well enough to be 
left. I just ran out for a little air in 
Winnie’s new racer.” 

“T see—you’re in your trained nurse 
uniform,” said Perry, venturing a glance 
at her iridescent gown, which left much 
skin revealed and much more indicated. 
“That gown is the sort that F. P. A. 
calls ‘Low and Behold in the front and 
the V de Bohéme in the back.’ ” 

“Oh, do you think it is indiscreet ?” 
said Pet anxiously. 

“It is a case of valor, not indiscre- 
tion,” said Perry. Then Mr. Lumm, the 
house detective, came back and said: 

“T called up Headquarters, Mr. Meri- 
thew, and they say that Miss Muriel 
Schuyler has been kidnaped.” 

Winnie Nicolls’ cigarette dropped 
from his lips. Pet’s box of cigarettes 
fell from her handkerchief. 

“IT knew that,” said Perry. The de- 
tective went on while Perry’s eyes 
widened : 


“The gang’s got her in a taxicab. 
Those shots was the police after her. 
They’re headed north for the Bronx. 
Prob’ly they’re in Central Park by now.” 

Winnie Nicolls did not pause for 
good-nights. He dashed across the lob- 
by, bowling over two pages. Pet did 
not notice his flight. She was listening 
to Merry Perry, who was saying to the 
detective : 

“That’s what I want to see you about.” 
He led T.umm aside. “I think I know 
where they’re taking Miss Schuyler. I 
need a man and a gun. You come 
along.” 

“T can’t very well get off,” said 
Lumm. “The manager wouldn't like 
a.” 

“Where’s the manager?” said Perry. 

He seized the detective by the elbow 
and haled him to the desk. Now Pet 
found herself alone—in the pitiful fate 
of a young girl alone in the Plaza at 
midnight. 

She was swearing mad. It was the 
starter who helped her into a taxicab. 
When she got home she told the driver 
to “charge it to the hotel.” She had no 
account at the hotel. 


II 


INNIE NICOLLS was a timid 

young son of Croesus, except in the 
saddle or under the wheel of an auto- 
mobile. ‘There he became a demon of 
recklessness. 

He leaped into his ninety-horse-power 
racer and swung into the Park with the 
swathe of a huge scythe. Through the 
deep thickets he drove his car, groaning 
at the sinuous indirectness of the roads. 
He went hooting through and paid no 
more heed to the vain challenges of po- 
licemen than Achilles did. But when he 
shot from the top gate of the Park at 
One Hundred and Tenth Street he did 
not know which way to turn. 

He saw the stranded taxicab, at whose 
side stood Worthing with a dejected 
policeman. He rushed to them and 
called out: 

“T say, did you see a taxicab go this 
way ?” 

“We're follerin’ one now,” said Offi- 
cer Grebe. “We can use you.” 
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“(set in!” said Winnie. swinging his 
door open with one hand. Worthing 
and Grebe ran along and stumbled in. 

“Up Seventh Avenue it went, most 
likely,” said Grebe. But when they 
reached this broad highway to the north 
an officer was there who saw that Grebe 
was a policeman and ran out calling to 
him: 

“They went up the Catedral Park- 
way. I whishled ’em to stop but—” 

His voice trailed off into silence for 
Winnie threw, as it were, his bridle on 
the neck of the steed. 

“This is something like.” said Grebe. 
as the racer plunged forward with the 
zeal of a running horse breaking from 
the starting-wire. 

Qn the great letter “S’” of the loop 
of the elevated a train crawled like a 
caterpillar with glittering scales. ‘Then 
the heights called Morningside—because 
they are on the evening-side—rose to 
uphold the “Acropolis of New York,” 
but the car did not halt at the steep 
climb. It ran up them with a swoop of 
jov like a wave hurled up a cliff. 

The keen-eved huntsmen paid no heed 
to the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
—twelve vears building and still hardly 
more shapely than a beached whale, with 
derricks and cranes still part of the 
sky-line and a few angels standing 
about as stiffly as prematurely arrived 
cuests. 

Winnie Nicolls and his company were 
wondering which of the two roads to 
take through Morningside Park. ‘There 
was no time for debate. Winnie like a 
good boy turned to the right. Achilles 
had chosen the left. 

The glory of that great bastioned 
mesa-land overlooking the city, as a cliff 
a dark sea twinkling with stars, was only 
irritation for the pursuers. ‘They needed 
only a vile brown taxicab to make any 
prospect beautiful. 

As they whizzed along Winnie began 
to ask questions which answered the 
unspoken questions Worthing was unwil- 
ling to begin. The answers drove nails 
into his heart: 

“Is it true that Miss Muriel Schuyler 
is kidnaped? I was at the Plaza Hotel 
taking supper with Miss—well, I’m Mr. 
Winthrop Nicolls, by the way. We heard 
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shots. The house detective called up the 
police and they told him that it was 
Miss Schuyler. Are you sure that it is?” 

Worthing with a doleful recognition 
of the man’s wealth and his evident 
interest, assured him that it was. Winnie 
chuckled: 

“T hope we can catch the rascals. I'd 
like to take her home in this car. She 
rode in it the first day I got it—chris- 
tened it—sort of.” 

They whizzed through the Park and 
turned out on Amsterdam Avenue at 
ne Hundred and Twenty-third Street. 
It was entirely innocent of taxicabs. 

“We must have overrun them,” said 
Winnie. and whirled to the left. Some- 
where below a taxicab dashed across the 
\venue bound east. Winnie threw all his 
power on. and burned the pavement to 
(ne Hundred and Sixteenth Street, then 
turned west on the inside wheels, Grebe 
hanging out like a mechanician in a mo- 
tor-race. 

They could just see a red tail-light 
“vlimmering into the trees of Riverside 
Drive. ‘They went through Columbia 
University with no interest in its scholas- 
tic halls. doubly silent with night and 
vacation time. Even the Seth Low 
Library—the noblest monument a man 
ever built his father—did not win a 
glance. 

“It took me five vears to go through 
Columbia before.” Winnie said. ‘This 
is better.” He always said that when | 
motored through. He used to motor 
through so that he might say it. He had 
to say it even now when his heart was 
full of such post-graduate excitement. 

Down into the borderland they 
plunged, then up along the darkling 
Hudson unshackled with bridges. Where 
Grant’s peak-capped tomb divided the 
road, Winnie chose this time the left 
since the right had proved unlucky be- 
fore. He had lost the red will o’ the 
wisp altogether now. 

He reined in his steed a little bewil- 
dered. ‘They couldn’t have stopped at 
Claremont for a drink, could they?” 

Grebe and Worthing felt sure that 
they had not. So he ran on down the hill 
and out on the long, long viaduct that 
carries the Drive across the deep gorge 
of Manhattan Valley. 
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830 EMPTY POCKETS 


Along its whole quarter of a mile of 
length there was not a soul visible, not 
a policeman or a vehicle of any kind. 

Winnie let the car run on while they 
discussed the possibilities. They had 
overlooked the road at the side of the 
viaduct which dips steeply down into 
the valley. Achilles, with Grecian wile, 
had assumed that this was the safer to 
take since it was the more unreasonable. 

Worthing, who had lost half his zeal 
in the presence of his overwhelming 
rival, had a half-hearted idea: 

“They'll be going north somewhere, 
most likely. We'd better go on; we 
might head them off yet.” 

They pushed on at a lifeless gait to 
the end of the viaduct and beyond a 
little. The Drive was again one sleepy 
solitude. Worthing turned to look back, 
and caught sight of a taxicab with two 
men on the front seat just pulling up the 
hill from under the viaduct. 

He cafled out: “There they are! 
back there!” 


IIT 


N the still air Achilles, who had seen 

the car ahead, heard Worthing’s 
voice. Muriel in the dark heard only a 
faint ery, but she heard Achilles’ startled 
command : 

“To de right! to de right! Dat aint 
no taxicab. I wonner who dose guys 
are. Police, I bet. Dey want us, all 
right.” 

‘They groaned up the hill of One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-sixth Street drearily, 
and now it was Achilles’ turn to com- 
plain of the fagged-out machine. It 
was Blip’s turn to apologize for the 
depletion of gasoline. 

They had worried to the top of the 
rise before they saw the headlights of 
Nicolls’ car swing round the corner be- 
low. They resisted the temptations of 
Broadway and Amsterdam Avenue be- 
cause they were wide and_ brightly 
lighted and dotted with policemen. 

They chugged on to Convent Avenue, 
and Muriel could hear again that quaver 
of anxiety in Achilles’ voice as he leaned 
far out and spoke through a twisted neck 
in a strangled voice: 

“Here dey come, and goin’ to beat 


hell. Toin nort’ here. We gotta do 
some dodgin’. Where are we, anyway?” 

“Convent Avenyeh,” said Blip. ‘De 
Convent of de Sacred Heart is just be- 
low. Me sister used to go to it.” 

“To hell wit’ your sister, and your 
taxicab,” said Achilles. “If dose guys 
gits too clost. I gotta take a shot at 
deir tires: dev’s nuttin’ to it.” 

They ran under the arched gateways 
into the quadrangle of a slumbering 
group of buildings. There was something 
about the white-bordered architecture 
that gave Achilles discomfort. 

“Say, what is dis place,” he whined, 
“a jail or a bughouse ?” 

“It’s de City Colludge.” said Blip. 

“Well, git out of it: it makes me on- 
easy.” He strained to look back again. 
“Dere’s deir searchlight waverin’. We 
got ’em guessin’. No, devre comin’ 
dis way. If we on’y had anudder car. 
Gawd, to be froze to a dump-cart like 
dis. I'll fix you when I git out! We got- 
ta shift to somebody else’s machine if 
we have to croak de cheffure. Gawd. 
look at ’em come! Aint dey got no re 
spect for de speed laws? Toin off 0’ her 

to de right! to de right 

“Dere aint no street to de right.” 
growled Blip. 

“To de left den, veu loafer!” 

Blip turned to the left up One Hun- 
dred and Forty-third street. 

“Toin to de nort’ on de foist street 
you cometa.” Achilles snarled. But 
Amsterdam Avenue there were two 
policemen. They were waiting. They 
read the long desired number 646416 on 
the weary radiator. and they ran forward 
shouting: 


“Hey, we want you! 


“17 


Stop, or Tl 
fire.” 

Achilles took aim at the nearer of 
them, but Blip swerved back to the 
southwest into Hamilton Place, which 
ran on the bias with the other streets. 
Achilles did not fire. But both police- 
men did, and and one of them sent a 
bullet into an overheated rear shoe, and 
it blew up with a terrifying sound. But 
the cab ran on_ unchecked, though 
roughlier. 

Shang and Pep thought that a cannon 
had planted a shell under the car, and 
they crowded down into the small foot- 
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space, dragging Muriel with them. And 
just in time, for another bullet, glancing 
from the pavement made a ricochet and 
tore a ragged hole through the leather. 

The very taxicab seemed to take fright 
and to speed with final energy. In their 
chattering terror Shang and Pep let go 
Muriel’s wrists. Now she tore at the 
gag, released herself from it and, gulp- 
ing in a joyous breath of air, flung 
toward the window and sent one wild 
white shriek into the blue stillness, be- 
fore Shang could clamp his hand over 
her mouth and drag her back. 

There was a brief wrestle in the hud- 
dle. then Shang’s grim little voice in 
Muriel’s ear: 

“Damn you. dat’s a gun I got against 
vou, and I'll blew a hole in you if you 
make a whisper. I'd just as soon as not 
—a little sooner!” 

There was a maniac twang in his voice 
that frightened her to silence. There 
were no more shots, no noise. Thev had 


a 
] 
1 


outrun the police. 

Muricl’s angry soul longed to fight 
free, but she did not want the freedom 
of death. She wanted to get back to life 
and her mother and her father. 

She let them lift her back to the seat, 
and began to sob. 

Again that insane command of 
Shang’s. the pressure of that muzzle un- 
der her arm. She felt what a bullet 
would do, and she was too weak even to 
sob. 

She heard Achilles muttering softly 
to Blip in terror equal to her own. 
Then she heard a note of joy in his 
voice: “Toin up here. Toin up here.” 

“Dat’s a hill. We can’t make it.” 

“(Go as fur as you kin. Dere’s what I 
been prayin’ for. Go on past him!” 

Blip turned up One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Street. where the great red 
building of the Jewish Orphan Asylum 
in a big walled yard stood up against the 
sky. On his left. a row of apartment 
houses was aligned with a zigzag of 
stoops down the slanting street. 

In front of one of the lowest houses 
stood a limousine with a chauffeur asleep 
on the box. His employer had perhaps 
brought home his fiancée or somebody 
from a late dance and was lingering 
over the farewells inside. 


The fagged-out taxicab did not wake 
the chauffeur as it rattled by and stopped 
at the opposite curb. Achilles did not 
wake him as he pussy-footed across the 
street, bent over, throttled him with hi 
left hand and gave his popping eyes a 
sight of a hideous little automatic pistol. 

Achilles explained huskily: 

“Say. young feller, if you wanta keep 
your healt’, you run dis car where I tell 
vou. I'll be inside wit’ some frien’s. I'll 
have dis gun under de back of your conk, 
and if vou don’t say what I tell vou to, 
and nuttin’ else. Ill shoot it off. Do you 
get me?” } 

The chauffeur got him. Achilles mo- 
tioned. Blip opened the door and beck- 
oned. Shang and Pep supported Muriel 
to the pavement and helped her across 
the street. 

She made no resistance and no sign. 
Shang simply kept saying: 

“Remember. lady, remember.” 

In the light of the lamp-post, she 
glanced down and saw the weapon. It 
was an ugly thing. 

Achilles rushed his passengers aboard 
with the rough speed of a Brooklyn 
Bridge _ street-car conductor, and 
rowded in after them. He lowered the 
front glass and made them all crouch 
down. Then he set his pistol between 
the shoulder blades of the chauifeur and 
said: 

“Beat it now. Toin up dis foist street. 
If anybody asts you did you see a tani 
cab, tell de trut’. Say you seen it goin’ 
up where you seen it. But don’t say no 
more or—you know !” 

The limousine moved off down the 
hill and whirled round the corner. ‘The 
chauffeur had not spoken yet. Nor did 
he speak till he met a racing car carrying 
three wildly excited men, one of them 
a policeman who yelled: 

“Did you see a tari go this way?” 

Then the chauffeur motioned back and 
answered : 

“Yes they—they turned up—up down 
there.” 

It was a weak and choking voice, but 
he said it. 

Then he tooled the luxurious car on 
and on and on through Amsterdam 
Avenue to St. Nicholas to Broadway, an 
everlasting Broadway. Muriel gave up 
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832 
all hope now and asked heaven only for 
an end to the journey. She could tell 
by the rollicking reports Achilles made 
to Blip that there was no sign of pur- 
suit—no car at all following them. 

At the Ship Canal Bridge a group 
of policemen waiting for a taxicab paid 
no attention whatever to the limousine. 

They had paid no more attention to 
Perry Merithew’s limousine, which had 
gone by a little earlier, carrying Mr. 
Merithew and a heavily armed house 
detective smoking an excellent cigar. 


Vv 


HE lowlands at the edge of Spuy- 

ten Duyvil Creek after it leaves the 
Harlem River and before it reénters it 
after circling Marble Hill are unhand- 
some in the daylight. After midnight 
they take on a kind of spooky quality 
due rather to the deserted warehouses, 
train-sheds. and rookery hovels than to 
the tradition of the devil who took the 
shape of a herring and dragged old Peter 
Stuvvesant’s defiant trumpeter down in 
the hungry waters. 

“Ghastly sort of place, this,” Perry 
was saving to Mr. Lumm, as the car 
bumped and poked this way and _ that 
across T'wo Hundred and Thirty-second 
Street into the rutty Spuyten Duyvil 
road. 

“The girl said the house was not far 
from a place where cabbages grow on 
a wall.” he went on. “Sounds sort of 
insane, but that was as much as her dear 
husband had told her.” 

“Sounds like a dope-dream to me,” 
said the detective. “I aint no farmer, 
but I’ve et cabbages and I never heard 
of ‘em growing on walls. Maybe she’s 
thinkin’ of turnips.” 

“Look!” said Perry. 
are |” 

Groden had stopped the car so that 
its headlights illuminated like a great 
canvas a steep hillside of shale-like for- 
mation, with little shreds of earth like 
mortar between stones. In this poor 
soil a fond and ingenious householder 
had wrung from miserly nature suste- 
nance enough for rows on rows of cab- 
bages. On this almost vertical field they 


’ 


“There they 


And where was Dr. Worthing? 
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grew in generous profusion like great 
green roses on a wall. 

“Well, Pll be damned,” said the de- 
tective. 

“I’m with you,” said Perry. “We're 
nearly there.” He signaled his chauf- 
feur to move on. They came soon to a 
dark and narrow angle of the road, and 
stopped. 

With difficulty Groden turned his car 
and faced back along the road, covering 
it with his headlights. In the shadow 
Perry, all a-tremble with the joy of the 
adventure, took his stand with a revolver 
in his hand. The detective moved down 
a little further with two in his hands. 

After a long, long wait, two other eyes 
gleamed like a great wild beast’s down 
the road. They came forward with al- 
most questioning deliberation. Groden 
honked his horn. Blip was now at the 
wheel of the stolen limousine ; the chauf- 
feur had been dropped at the edge of 
Tibbett’s Creek. Blip honked his horn. 
Achilles velled: 

“Git out de way!” 

The invisible Groden honked his horn 
for answer. Blip stopped his car. 
Achilles jumped off and ran forward 
to protest. He ran into the dark and 
found Groden’s gun staring at him. 

“Put ’em up.” said Groden. 

They went up. 

Then the detective’s voice came from 
the shadow near Blip. 

“All out boys. This is your last stop.” 

Shang and Pep, imagining that they 
had reached their destinations, clam 
bered out on either side, shaking their 
legs. Pep clambered into the detective’s 
revolver. Shang heard his gasp: 

“Beat it! De bulls!” 

Shang slid off into the dark and van- 
ished. 

Muriel, wondering, saw a hand out- 
stretched and heard a purring voice: 

“Miss Schuyler, permit me.” 

“Mr. Merithew!” She gasped as she 
got out. “But wh-where’s Doctor 
Worthing ?” 


“Tyoctor who? There’s no doctor for 


miles! Are you hurt? Are you ill?” 
“Ves, I—I believe I am.” 
And then at last she learned what it 
was to faint. 


The next installment of ‘‘Empty Pockets’’ tells. 


Watch for it in the March Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands February 23rd. 
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swap a . “Never Start Anything 
George M. Cohan 


eee’’ =’ You Can’t Finish” 


boy violinist. 
—Says George M. Cohan 


@ That is the maxim with which this 
actor, writer, producer and manager, 


began. 
@ In the second installment of 


\ “The Stage as I Have Seen i. 


in the February Green Book, he tells 
how it served him—of the offers he 
turned down because of it; and then, when the 
time did come, how it brought him success. He 
discusses how. he learned to write, what a play 
may make or lose, and the psychology of audi- 
ences. His isastory full of action, interesting 
incidents and information. 


The Brightest Magazine in America 
Features, is now on all news-stands 


Belasco’s New Play in Story Form 


@ A story version of “The Phantom « Rival,’’ the most 
unusual play “the old master’’ has pro- * duced, illustrated 
with special photographs from the scenes, . ispresentedas the 
leading feature of the issue. “The Phan- : tom Rival’’is one 
of the few plays which have won success | this year, and the 
story version is as entertaining as the 
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VII story 


f the wan whose 


spent faster than he could earn, 


By J. L. Dibert 


~~), CAN'T take it, Frank.” said 
| | Attorney Russell, pushing 
|| back the five fifty-dollar bill- 
placed on his desk. “IL can't 
betray your father’s confidence. [le's 
been my client almost twenty years.” 

“T suppose Dad's paid you so well 
that two hundred and fifty looks very 
small to you,” said the other—I*rank 
Larmer, a rather stout young man, with 
a pale, flabby face. His short upper lip 
lifted in a sneer, revealing small white 
teeth. 

“Scarcely,” replied the lawyer, with 
a touch of bitterness. 

“Dad never made other men rich,” 
laughed the young man insinuatingly. 
“| guess no one ever traced him by the 
quarters he dropped.” 

Attorney Russell swung nervously in 
his chair, and let his eyes wander va- 
cantly over the shelves of yellow law 
books filling three sides of the room. 
l.armer watched him craftily, then 
reached out a smooth, plump white 
hand and took the bills. 

“Of course,” he said slowly, still 
covertly eying Russell, “I wouldn't have 
you violate your professional ethics. 
Not I! But it’s infernal poor ethics that 
wont let you tell me something that 
hurts nobody and earns you two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

The lawyer began to drum softly on 
the desk-pad with his fingers, while his 
eyes still stared vacantly. 

The young man pulled out his wal- 
let, jerked five more fifty-dollar bills 
from it, added them to the other five, 
and laid them all before the attorney. 

“That’s the stake—all I’ve got,” he 
said, and rose unconcernedly and turned 
to examine the backs of the law-books, 
as if they were of more interest to him 
at that moment than anything else. 

Russell bit his lip and frowned ab- 


stractedly. Only that morning, his wife 
had asked for tive hundred dollars for 
the vacation of herself and children. 

“I don't suppose it makes any real 
difference,” he said, in the manner of 
one thinking aloud. ‘* Nobody except the 
testator and myself and the two wit- 
nesses knows there is a will. And Henry 
Larmer can't last more than two days.” 

Young Larmer faced about and fixed 
a silent glance on the attorney. A sar- 
donic smile twitched at the corners of 
his mouth. 

“Sit down!” said Russell sharply, 
sweeping up the bills and tucking them 
into an inside pocket of his coat as if 
they burned his fingers. **] don’t like the 
business, but it’s true no one will be 
harmed.” 


[{ff young man seated himself, and, 
leaning forward, put his arms on 
the desk. 

“Your father has made a will—made 
it several years ago,” said the lawyer. 
“No one knows the contents but him 
and myself. No one else knows there is 
a will except the two witnesses, and 
they were not told the contents.” 

“The old man always was close- 
mouthed,” interpolated young Larmer. 

“You're not forgotten,” continued the 
other. “You're to get one hundred dol- 
lars a month for life.” 

“Generous provision!” 
‘rank Larmer sarcastically. 

“As generous as you deserve,” re- 
torted the other. “It cost your father 
a pretty penny to keep you out of prison. 
You disgraced him twice.” 

“That was a good many years ago.”’ 

“Not so many.” 

“And I’ve earned my own way since,” 
coolly said the young man. 

“As a gambler!" was the lawyer’s 
contemptuous response. 
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Don’ t Waste Your Strength 








HEN women continue to sweep their 
carpets in the old-fashioned way it is 
because they are not convinced there is a better 
way—that in the Bissell sweeper lies relief from 
their bondage of drudgery, 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyeo’ BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


is the final effort of 38 years in the exclusive manu- 
facture of carpet sweepers. It will make your sweeping easy 
and save your carpets. The Bissell is truly the handy, inex- 
pensive cleaning device for every day use. Ask the woman 
who owns one, An extra sweeper for ye will save steps. 
Le’ us mail you our booklet “Easy, Economical, Sanitary 
Sweepiny.” * Bissell swe -epers are sold at all the best stores at 


$2.75 to $5.75, 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER co. 


Grad Kapids, Mich 


“WE SWEEP THEWOR LD” 
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Scholarship Award. Write for illustrated Art Annual. 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 922 Omaha, Neb. 
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‘FOR IMMENIATE USE 
PACKED IN Mai? 


" 10e — Sizes —15e 
(Except in Fur West) 


You can have in your own home—no matter 
where you live—the most wonderfully fresh 
fish—just as fresh and flavory as the day 
taken from the ocean. 
Fast fishing boats bring these choicest fish 
direct to our new, model, sanitary kitchens. 
Immediately prepared, cooked, perfectly sea- 
soned and placed in sanitary, parchment-lined 
containers. 
Economical because it’s all fish. Convenient 
—Ready for instant use. 

Makes the kind of 
Creamed Fish, Codfish Balls 


Fish Chowder, Fish Hash 
that simply melts in your mouth. 
Having a reputation for only the highest 
grade food specialties, BURNHAM & MOR- 

RILL FISH FLAKES are 


A Perfect Fish Food 


Sold by most Grocers. If not at yours, send his 
name and 2c stamp for generous sample. Book 
of recipes, ““Good Eating”’, free for the asking. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 21 Water St., Portland, Maine 
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Tested tor Uciiecuity 


F you have studied the question of shot- 
] gun powders, you know that uniform 
quality is absolutely essential for con- 
sistent shooting. 
You get this uniformity when you shoot 
shells loaded with 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Day after day, in the ballistic house ot 
the Hercules Powder Company at Kenvil, 
N. J., Infallible is tested for uniformity in 
velocity, uniformity in pattern, and uni- 
formity in recoil and breech pressure. 

Infallible Smokeless Shotgun Powder 
gives unusually high velocity, even pat- 
terns, and light recoil. Furthermore, it is [j 
absolutely unaffected by water. 

The next time you buy shells ask for 
those loaded with Infallible. It is supplied 
in all standard makes. 

If you are a trapshooter write us for a book called, 
““Trapshooting.”” It may give you some pointers even if 
you are an old hand at the game. 


HERCULES POWDER CO,, Wilmington, Del. 
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“Well, it wasn't near home. So I 
didn’t disgrace anybody in that way. | 
suppose my brothers and sisters get 
their shares outright?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered the lawyer, with a 
nod. 

“T lose about one hundred thousand 
dollars, don’t I?” queried Frank Lar- 
mer further. 

“Your guess is about right.” 

“Umph!” said the gambler, with a 
scowl. “Pretty heavy cost for a few 
wild oats.” 

The other shrugged. “Wild oats is a 
mnuld term for your delinquencies.” 

“[ suppose you're to be the executor 
of this will?” 

“No. Merely the attorney. 
brother John is executor.” 

“The good boy!” burst from the 
gambler, with a snort of contempt. 
Then, suddenly: “I presume the attor- 
neyship is worth a good deal.”’ 

“It's worth something,” was the non- 
committal reply. 

“Well, it’s not worth so much as 
you're going to make,” said the young 
man, with a wily narrowing of his 
eyes. 

The lawyer looked at him in dignified 
inquiry that contained a sense of af- 
front. 

“No, not so much as you'll make,” 
repeated Larmer, “—unless you're the 
fool | don’t take you to be.” Then bold- 
ly, and opening his eyes wide: “I sus- 
pected something like this, and I came 
prepared to make you a proposition.” 
The gambler paused. “And here it is: 
destroy the will, and I'll give you half 
of what I inherit.” 

“What!” cried Russell indignantly. 

“Sh!” cautioned Larmer. ‘You'll 
have the stenographer at the door in a 
minute.” 

Russell glared at him. 

“Just let that sink into your brain,”’ 
said the gambler, rising. “I'll see you in 
a day or two. [low are Mrs. Russell and 
the children?” he asked; and without 
waiting for an answer, he added, “Re- 
member me to them,” as he opened the 
door into the reception-room. 

Russell dug his nails into the palms 
of his hands, a habit he had when con- 
trolling his anger. 
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HEN the door had closed, Russell 

took out the roll of bills and 
counted them. He shook his head sadly. 
“If they weren't in front of me,” he 
thought, “I couldn't believe I'd done it. 
And if I had it to do over again, I'd not 
do it. Not if [elsie and the children never 
got to the sea-shore.” 

The lawyer was preparing a brief, 
but the remainder of the day at the of- 
fice was wasted, for he was no longer 
able to marshal his arguments. The hate- 
work. Book after book he took down 
from the shelves. and case after case he 
perused, making many notes. Yet at the 
end of the day, although the volumes 
stood everywhere on his desk in jagged 
stacks, he had to admit that he had not 
digested the cases and was utterly un- 
ible to marshal his arguments. The hate- 
ful transaction with Larmer would not 
away from his thoughts. 

At the dinner table, the lawyer was 
so absent-minded that his wife and chil- 
dren noticed it 

“What's the matter, dear? Aren't you 
well?” asked Mrs. Russell. She was a 
small, fussily-dressed woman, with her 
thin fingers covered with gems. She 
might once have been very pretty, but 
her mobile face was now worn into 














many wrinkles with the play of chang- : . au 

ing emotions. With the years, her chin, Farming with the Help of 

which was slightly protruding, had | Dynamite 

sharpened considerably. ‘ | N the modern farm, and by progres- 
lor reply, her husband took out his | O sive farmers, dynamite is used to 


serve a multitude of purposes. It 
has proven its value in almost every field 
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roll of bills, unwrapped four of them, — | 
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of agricultural labor. 


and tossed them lightly to her. 
“You can go to the shore now,” he 
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hundred dollars for expenses when you ing, stump and rock removal, ditch run- 
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$36 THE 
growled angrily. “Only there'll be just 
three hundred for expenses.” 

It seemed as if he could never satis- 
fy a demand but what a greater one was 
immediately made upon him. And this 
time he had satisfied his wife’s demand 
at a great cost. 


l1.\T evening the lawyer sat gloom- 

ily in his library and tried to read. 
Ile would have gone to a lodge meeting, 
but he felt too depressed. 

l’resently his wife came in and seated 
herself on the broad arm of his chair. 
She stroked his scant gray hair. 

“Weve got to have a French maid, 
Clarice and I, to give us shampoos and 
assist with our toilets,” she said. 

The husband shook his head as if he 
would dislodge a bee. 

“What's wrong with Susette?” 
asked. “Let her help you.” 

“You know there’s nothing French 
about Susette except her name, and I 
gave her that,” returned his wife re- 
proach fully, 

“It's too bad to let Susette go.” 

“Oh, | don’t mean to!” 

The lawyer struggled to his feet and 
turned fiercely on his wife. “See here, 
IcIsie, I've been driven like a dray-horse 
ever since I married you. [very cent | 
make, you and the children get. The 
bank is pressing me on my note now. | 
haven't made a payment on it for a 
year. The house is mortgaged to the 
limit. I tell you I’m not made of money. 
You drive me almost crazy sometimes, 
with your calls for money.” 

“I'm sure it’s not I that costs you so 
much,” she replied loftily, still sitting 
on the arm of the chair, and swinging 
the little feet of which she was 
proud. “The children must be brought 
up decently.” 

“It doesn't make any difference to the 
children whether we have two or three 
servants,” broke from him savagely. 
“And it wasn't to bring up the children 
that | bought you a two-hundred-dollar 
of furs last winter and a_ five- 


he 


SO 


set 


hundred-dollar necklace for Christmas, 
and—”’ 

“You said you wanted me to have 
them,” interrupted Mrs. Russell argu- 
mentatively, slipping from her seat. 
“You know you did.” 
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“Ves, after you'd pestered me about 
them for months, so that I was sick of 
hearing of them.” 

“How ungrateful you are!” she cried. 
“Didn't I get along with only one serv- 
ant when we were married? And | 
wasn't used to work, either. And—I 
have borne you three children.” 

“You bore them for yourself as well 
as for me,” the husband retorted. 

“You brute!” cried Mrs. Russell, be- 
ginning to. sob. “Oh, why did | ever 
marry you?” 

“There, now,” said the lawyer un- 
easily. “I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

But his wife was beyond placating, 
and her slender figure rocked as she 
wept hysterically, her face buried in her 


handkerchief. 

R USSELL paced the floor rather 
wearily; but as the storm contin- 

ued, he began to feel anxious. At last 

pity got the better of him, and he hum- 

bled himself and apologized. 

But his wife shook his 
around her, although she 
tears. “And we're going to get a new 
house, too,” she said fiercely. “I wont 
live in this old place any longer. All our 
set have moved away, and the neighbors 
are getting commoner every month. I 
wont have the children brought up here 
any longer. Clarice is almost a young 
lady. Oh!” And she stamped her little 
foot with vexation. 

“Well, well, we'll see about it,” said 
the lawyer in desperation, wondering 
vaguely how he could raise the funds 
to move into a more fashionable neigh- 
borhood. 

“See about it! exclaimed Mrs. Rus- 
sell. “I should think you must. You'll 
make a lot out of the Larmer estate,” 
she added. “I hear he’s dying.” 

“T will not,” replied the lawyer, press- 
ing his lips together ruefully. 

“It's a half-million-dollar 
she argued. 

“Yes, but old man Larmer’s arranged 
it so that the lawyer gets only one thou- 
sand.” 

“Did you agree to probate the estate 
for that ?”’ she cried furiously. 

“Had to. If I hadn't, he'd have got 
another lawyer.” 

“I was counting on that to buy us 


arm from 
dried her 


estate,” 
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the new house,” she said, dropping her 
voice in disappointment. Then, with a 
ring of determination, she added: “But 
there'll be another way. What a person 
wants he can get.” 

And Russell thought of one other 
way, but put it aside as shameful. 


THE following morning Henry Lar- 
mer died. Russell heard the news 
without emotion. The old man had bar- 
gained so shrewdly with him for years 
in the matter of attorney's fees that 
Russell had never come to have any re- 
gard for him. Ile felt that Larmer was 
getting the better of him even in death, 
for the sum of one thousand dollars 
agreed on as the attorney's fee for pro- 
bating the estate was altogether dis- 
proportionate to the value of the sery- 
ices to be performed. 

In the afternoon Frank lLarmer 
called, but Russell refused to see him. 
The lawyer knew that he ought to see 
him and order him from the office if 
he repeated his disgraceful proposal ; 
yet he feared to meet him, lest he tem- 
porize with him. Fifty thousand dollars 
loomed tremendous in the lawyer's 
sight, harassed as he was by debts, and 
plagued as he was by his wife for more 
and more luxuries. 

After dinner that night his wife drew 
him into the library and closed the door. 
Iler face was flushed, and her eves 
sparkled with excitement. 

“Frank Larmer was here to-day,” she 
said. 

Her husband's face darkened swiftly. 
“What did he want?” he asked, in a 
thick voice. 

“He paid me two thousand dollars to 
bind the bargain he made with you.” 

“Where is it?” demanded Russell, 
starting from his chair. 

“T’ve spent it.” 

“Spent it! Spent it this afternoon!” 
he cried incredulously. 

“Yes,” she replied, returning his 
glance steadily. “Il made the first pay- 
ment on our new house on Laurel 
Hill.” 

“Are you crazy?” he exclaimed. 

“Not so much as you are,” she re- 
torted. “To think of your hesitating 
about taking Frank Larmer’s offer. As 
soon as he explained it to me I saw we'd 
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be fools not to take it. It’s a chance 
you'll never have again, and who's 
harmed? The other Larmer children 
have plenty without taking Frank's 
share, and it was an outrage for old man 
l_armer to cut his son off that way.” 

“It was his money and not ours.” 

“And I tell you nobody will be harmed 
if you destroy the will and say the old 
man did it; we'll get our new house 
and give Clarice advantages in so- 
ciety.” 

“You'd have me become a thief for 
that!” His voice trembled with rage. 

“Ifow can you talk that way?” was 
her angry response. 

“It’s so.” 

“You are a fool,” she said; “but I'm 
not. You've never earned what we ought 
to have; we've never been able to keep 
up decently.” 

“I've slaved for you and the chil- 
dren.” 

“Well, you wont have to any more; 
I'm sure we'll all be happier now.” 

“You'll have to return that money,” 
he said vehemently. 

She laughed before replying, ‘low 
can Ff?” 

“We'll save it and pay it back grad- 
ually,” said he desperately. 

“Who'll save it?” was her indignant 
query. “Do you think I can do without 
more things than I am denied al- 
ready ?” 

“You'll have to, I tell you.” 

“And I tell you,” she said firmly, 
“that you'll have to carry out the bar- 
gain with Frank Larmer.” 

“If I do, you'll have driven me to it; 
and you'll be a thief!" Ile shot an ac- 
cusing finger toward her, and_ she 
winced. Before she could recover, he 
dashed into the hall, seized his hat and 
hurried out, slamming the door. 


LAIOST ever since Russell’s mar- 

riage he had been dogged by 
creditors. His income had grown, but 
he had never been able to keep up with 
his faster-growing expenses. All he had 
of value was his household furniture, 
his law library, and his mortgaged 
house, and the latter he had bought with 
money saved before he was married. 
He labored like a convict sentenced for 
life; one toiling day was like another, 
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accident, so both policy and increase 
doubled, ’ making the payment $12,000. 

For $25 a year, in “Preferred”? oc- 
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$5, 000 to $10,000 for accidental death 
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ship, or burning building accident. $25 
a week for any other accident. 
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838 THE 
and would be like another until he died 
—unless he accepted Frank Larmer’s 
proposal. To carry through the plot 
would be easy: he could simply testi- 
fy that Ilenry Larmer had come to his 
office and in his presence destroyed the 
will. 

Russell walked the silent midnight 
streets, but could not come to a decision. 
To take advantage of the trust reposed 
in him seemed impossible, and yet to 
go on struggling day by day seemed 
equally impossible. [lis conscience told 
him that better was the slavery of his 
present life, better even the certain re- 
criminations of his wife, than to steal. 
Yet something kept whispering that if 
he took the money in the way proposed 
by Frank Larmer, he would do no one 
any great harm. 

It was nearly one o'clock when he re- 
turned home, but his wife was still up. 

“Where have you been?” she asked. 

“You thief!” he exclaned. 

“Oh! she cried, and burst into 
tears. 

Again it was his cue to humble him- 
self, to plead with her, to pet her back 
to forgiveness and good-humor; but, 
instead, he proceeded sullenly on up- 
stairs. Neither did her sobs during the 
night relax his silence; but they weak- 
ened the cause of honesty immeasur- 
ably, for it is not easy to diverge from 
a habit of twenty vears. 

In the morning, as she glanced at him 
with reproachful eyes, he said no word ; 
but he felt the ground giving way be- 
neath his feet. After all, he thought, 
life is a matter of compromises. 

The children observed their parents 
curiously at breakfast; it was so very 
unusual for their father and mother to 
exchange no words at table. 

After the meal Mrs. Russell followed 
her husband to the front door. Iler eyes 
were wistful, and she looked as if she 
wished to speak, but he wheeled and 
left without a farewell. As he turned 
into the street, he was aware that a cur- 
tain had been puiled aside in a window 
of the drawing-room, and it seemed to 
him that his wife was watching him 
from behind the pane; he even fancied 
that her arm beckoned him to return, 
but he plodded on, with stooped shoul- 
ders. 


BRIBE 


USSELL’S stenographer informed 

Russell that Leo Larmer, the eld- 
est son of the decedent, had telephoned 
for an appointment, and would call up 
again. 

The lawyer hesitated for a moment, 
and said, “Make the appointment for 
to-morrow morning. Tell him [I’m en- 
gaged all to-day. I must finish that 
brief,” he added parenthetically. 

But what with the discomposure of 
his mind, together with the interrup- 
tions of clients calling, Russell made 
scarcely any progress with the brief. 

late in the afternoon the lawyer's 
desk telephone rang, and his stenog- 
rapher informed him that rank Lar- 
mer had called to see him. 

After a moment’s pause the lawyer 
replied. “Tell him I’m busy and can't 
see him to-day.” 

But he had scarcely spoken the words 
into the receiver when his door opened 
and the young gambler entered, closing 
the door behind him. The man held out 
his hand confidently, but Russell only 
frowned. 

“I’m very busy this afternoon,” he 
said, burying his eyes in an open law 
BY 0k. 

“You shouldn't be so cold with an old 
friend,” said the gambler. 

“Iriend!” exclaimed Russell, shoving 
back the book. 

“You don't know good fortune when 
you see it,” declared Larmer. ‘“Some- 
times it knocks only once in a life- 
time.” 

“Confound you!” said Russell. 

“And the fool who wont open the 
door,” pursued the young man, “spends 
the rest of his life cursing himself.” 

“If it is really good fertune knocks, 
and not the devil!” the lawyer objected. 
“[ want no bad conscience hounding 
nic." 

lLarmer made a gesture of impatience. 
“Ilere is a man who never paid you 
what your services were worth when he 
was alive, and would pay you less when 
dead; here is a man who cast off a son 
because he was a little wild, and made 
him wilder, and would now punish him 
for that man’s own fault; here are my 
brothers and sisters who would make a 
trifling profit out of my misfortune; 
and you talk about conscience! Con- 
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839 
science isn't a matter of law, but of 
right.” 

“Theft is never right,” returned the 
lawyer weakly. 

“What the law calls theft may be,” 
returned Larmer. “The man who steals 
for starving children is a thief at law, 
but a hero just the same. My brothers 
and sisters don’t need my share of the 
estate, but I do—and you do.” 

“tlow do | know you can be trust- 
ed?" suddenly asked the lawyer. 

“ll give you an assignment of my 
half of the estate.” 

“That would never do. This isn't a 
transaction exactly above-board.” 

“I'll give you notes to that extent.” 

“Just as impossible.” 

“I'll do it any way you say.” As the 
lawyer hesitated for a moment, Larmer 
added: “I trusted you. And I took no 
receipt from your wife for the two 
thousand | paid her.” 

“You had no right to drag her into 
this!” broke from the attorney angrily. 


HE young man did not reply, al- 

though he shrugged sardonically. 

“There is no way,” said Russell, his 
anger disappearing, “except to trust 
your word—the word of a gambler.” 

“I’ve always played the game square,” 
returned Larmer, looking at Russell 
steadily. 

“Tlow do I know?" said the other, 
dropping his eyes. “These are larger 
stakes than you've ever played for be- 
fore.” 

“If you venture nothing, you'll never 
win anything,” argued |.armer. 

The lawyer hesitated for a 
while. 

“Youll never play for such stakes 
again,” persisted the gambler. “It’s your 
one chance for wealth and ease.” 

“I'll take it,” said the lawyer grimly, 
and reached out his hand to Larmer to 
bind the bargain. In his eves the light of 


long 


THE BRIBE 


fever burned. The moment he had 
agreed to the proposal, he wished he had 
not, yet something checked him from 
repudiating the bargain. [le would car- 
ry it through. He leaned back in his 
chair with a feeling of exhaustion. 

The gambler took out his cigarette 
case and offered Russell a cigarette, but 
the lawyer refused. As Larmer was 
coolly lighting one, the door swung open 
and Mrs. Russell entered. 

She was paler even than usual. She 
looked from one man to the other, but 
she did not return Larmer’s polished 
greeting. Hler husband noticed that her 
fingers were naked of their many rings, 
but it did not interest him. 

“Here is the two thousand dollars for 
which | sold you,” she said to him, 
tremblingly pulling from her hand-bag 
several rolls of bills and piling them in 
front of him. 

“Elsie!” cried the astonished man. 

The gambler emitted a sibilant sneer 
of contempt and rising rage. 

The woman turned on him like a 
tigress. “You cur!” she cried. “To trade 
upon a woman’s folly and weakness !” 

She turned to her husband. “| 
sold my rings, my furs, the silverware, 
everything | could,” she said with in- 
creasing intensity, regarding him anx- 
iously. And then in a tone of profound 
contrition, and with pleading eyes, she 
added, “At last I understood.” 

The lawyer drew a deep breath, like 
one emerging from long incarceration 
in a dungeon, and shoved the heap of 
currency towards the young man. 

“There's your money,” he said. 

“You're a pair of fools!” snarled the 
gambler, seizing the bills and jerkily 
cramming them into his coat- 
pocket. 

But the husband and wife gave no 
sign of hearing him; they were looking 
into each other’s eyes with a new un- 
derstanding. 
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